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THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION.* 


Awn account of this expedition has been 
long due. We will not, however, say 
that the work now before us could 
have been forthcoming much sooner. 


Were we even to ignore the validity of 


the reasons which the author gives in 
his preface for delay, we could not well 
expect to have been put in possession 


at an earlier period of the mass of 


original research which this valuable 
work contains—so far at least as these 
two volumes, now published, may be 
taken as representing it. We are be- 
times a-weary of the rough-and-ready 
writing of the day, when the scribe, 
for shortness, seems to indite with the 
type instead of the pen; and we are 
content to await even the tardy sub- 
stance of a good book, rather than put 
up with its counterfeit, though fur- 
nished to order at the earliest notice. 
Did the question, however, exclusively 
turn on a matter of time, the causes 
which postponed the publication, as 
stated in the preface, would go far to 
relieve Colonel Chesney of respon- 
sibility. But on this point it may, 

erhaps, be well to let him speak for 
o — 


“ The illustrations selected by the cfficers 
to elucidate the expedition, were put in hand 
at the earliest moment, with a clear under- 
standing that two would be completed each 
week; but when nearly five years had 
elapsed, the author was obliged to seek re- 
dress in a court of law; and a verdict was 


scarcely obtained, with the prospect of the 
immediate completion of the plates, when he 
was ordered to take the command of the 
artillery in China. 

“ The alternative of postponing, for an in- 
definite period, the publication of the work, or 
of going on half-pay, placed the author in a 
state of painful embarrassment. He had in- 
curred a serious outlay, which it was neces- 
sary to recover if possible ; and he was most 
anxious for the publication of the work, in 
furtherence of which, part of the funds 
granted had been drawn from the Treasury ; 
while, on the other hand, his position as a 
soldier of fortune would not justify him in 
making such a sacrifice as that of quitting 
active service, particularly as he had been 
serving without pay when commanding the 
expedition; and neither the minute regard- 
ing an increase of army rank, nor the repay- 
ment of the expenses incurred previously to 
the expedition, had been realised by Govern- 
ment: the hope also of assistance from the 
Board of Control and India House towards 
the expenses of the work had been disap- 
pointed. 

“ The author eventually set out for China; 
and about half the first volume being printed, 
he availed himself of the opportunity af- 
forded by the leisure of the voyage to im-, 
prove the remaining portion of the work, 
The recent success in deciphering the cruci- 
form character, has also led to some facts 
which served to elucidate several important 
points in the Persian history. 

“The manuscript was sent to England in 
portions, as it was prepared, and the print- 
ing of the first volume was completed. Some 
difficulty, caused by the author's absence, 
prevented the completion of the index-map, 
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and of the map of Arabia, till his return; 
when, the difficulties being removed, the 
maps were finished, and the printing of the 
second volume proceeded, 

“ By an accident, which it is unnecessary 
to dwell on, the author, on his return to 
England, after an absence of four years, had 
the misfortune to lose, together with other 
valuable effects, a large portion of the manu- 
script; and the time since spent in making 
good the deficiency led to a still further 
delay in the publication of the work.”— 
Preface to Vol, I., pp. 17, 1 


Had the author, beforehand, in mak- 
ing an estimate of his undertaking, 
set down a higher figure for his item 
of contingencies, he might have pos- 
sibly conceived it desirable to publish, 
in the first instance, an outline or re- 

ort of the expedition, and to adjourn 
bis larger treatment of the subject to 
a future day. We are, however, well 
aware of the difficulties that contract- 
ors, whether i in masonry or literature, 
experience in gauging the probable 
time and outlay of a great work ; and 
hence we are dis sposed to make allow- 
ances for miscalculations on this score, 
more especially in the case of a first 
essay, as this is; and where the author, 
hitherto more conversant with camps 


than with the more peaceful arena of 


letters, had to turn his sword into his 
pen—a far more critical metamor- 
phosis than its conversion into a 
ploughshare. Besides, there are some 
minds incapable of working on a small 
scale. This seems to be a characteristic 
of the author’s, who is excursive, and 
seems to want the epitomising power. 
On the whole, as matters have turned 
out, we are all the better pleased that 
he has fullowed his natural bent. The 
appearance of sketch, such as we 
speak of, would have satisfied the let- 
ter of the Jaw, but might have effected 
nothing more. The expedition and 
its objects were well known to have 
been drepped at the time by an in- 
coming ministry, and hence a mere 
brochure on the subject would most 
probably have answered no substantial 
penpene whatsoever, whilst it might 

ave adjourned, sine die, the work be- 
fore us, instead of, as is now the case, 

ostponing it to a time when it may 

é more practically available. We 
conceive that the present is far more 


* Vide Times } 
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propitious than any previous period to 
the furtherance of the enterprise, that 
the facilities for its accomplishment 
are now greater, and the public mind 
more ripe for the subject. 

The time has come when a growing 
impression seems to be ente tained, 
that the East and West have been 
too long separated by an imaginary 
circle of longitude; th: at Europe may be 
brought nearer to Asia; that the transit 
from the Levant to Hindostan may be 
abbreviated to a tenth of its distance ; 
and that the means of intercourse be- 
tween the two continents thus accruing, 
and their results—commerce, arts, and 
civilisation— must no longer be left un- 
developed. There is no doctrine of 
Finality applicable to steam locomo- 
tion, no more than there is to Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The steam-engine, 
the pioneer of social reformation, is al- 
ready on its road from the West, and is 
approaching the frontier of Turkey ; 
whilst at the same time it is starting 
from the East, and projecting its course 
from Calcutta to Hyderabad, and so 
forward. These two must meet, and 
possibly at no distant day, at the sta- 
tion-house at Bussorah. A belt of 
semi-civilisation, more especially there 
where knowledge first dawned on the 
human race, cannot long interpose 
between enlightenment on both sides. 
It is between two fires—those of 
science, too—and hence must succumb 
to cultivation. It is only a question of 
time, and that perh: aps within the limits 
of a present generation. Already a gi- 
gantic international scheme* has been 
proposed for connecting Vienna, to 
which there is now nearly a continuous 
railroad from Ostend—through Pesth, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Belochistan, with India—still further, 
with China. Here political questions, 
of an apparently complicated and ha- 
zardous nature, may start up for solu- 
tion, the more prominent one being 
the old rivalry between the Slavonian 
and the Saxon in the East. Still, these 
questions will have to be solved sooner 
or later, and it will most probably be 
either Russia or Great Britain that 
will oceupy the head of the Board as 
Chairman and Manager of the “ Asia 
Minor, Euphrates, Persia, and Belo- 
chistan Railway and Steam Company.” 
First come will, perhaps, be _ first 
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served in this case, as in most others. 
This work, then, treating so largely 
as it does of those regions which may 
possibly again become the theatre of 
great historical events, and of a river 
which may again play an important 
part in the history of the world, makes 
its appearance most opportunely just 
now. 

We proceed to give a brief outline 
of the origin of the expedition and its 
results. In the year 1829, the steam 
navigation between Bombay and Suez 
was first practically set on foot. It 
was a great improvement on the pre- 
vious routes. Still, its expense was 
found to be considerable, and the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon on 
the Red Sea in summer made the navi- 
gation difficult and perilous during 
that season. Hence, after five years’ 
trial of this line, the Government was 
disposed to entertain any proposal that 
promised to better the communication 
with India, or rather they, and their 
agents, had themselves meantime in- 
stituted such inquiries as subsequently 
eventuated in the prospect of a more 
desirable route to Bombay than that 
of the Red Sea, namely, by the Eu- 
phrates and the Persian Gulf. In ef- 
fect these inquiries were finally made 
through the instrumentality of the au- 
thor, who, at the suggestion of the 
late Sir Robert Gordon, the British 
Ambassador at the Porte, was about 
to visit the Turkish provinces, in order 
to ascertain their condition, and to 
whom it was also proposed by Mr. 
Cartwright, the Consul-General at 
Constantinople, to take this opportu- 
nity of testing the opinion of Mr. Pea- 
cock, of the India Board, as to the 
capability of the Euphrates for steam 
navigation. 

The same suggestion was also made 
to him a short time after by Mr. Barker, 
the Consul-General in Egypt, who had 
received from the Earl of Aberdeen 
a list of queries respecting the com- 
parative advantages of the proposed 
route to India by the Euphrates and 
of that by the Red Sea. Accordingly, 
the author investigated the two lines, 
descending the river on a raft of hur- 
dles, and exploring the Red Sea from 
Suez to Kosseir. The expedition to 
survey the Euphrates and Tigris, which 
took place about three years after these 
preliminary investigations, was the re- 
sult. It sailed from England, under 
the command of Colonel Chesney, in 
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February, 1835, and arrived in the 
Orontes in the April of the same year. 
Owing to the opposition of Ibrahim 
Pacha, it was not until several months 
after that the steam vessels which were 
destined to navigate the rivers, and 
which had been carried out in pieces, 
were transported in detail from the 
Orontes to Bir, the starting-point on 
the Euphrates, and were there put to- 
gether—these various steps having only 
been effected by incredible labour and 
perseverance, and at the cost of seve- 
ral valuable lives. The descent of the 
Euphrates commenced in March, 1836. 
The larger of the two steamers, named 
the Euphrates after the river, achieved 
its object, as most of our readers re- 
collect, and anchored in Bussorah in 
the Persian Gulf. The fate of the 
other, the Tigris, destroyed in a few 
moments by one of those preternatural 
hurricanes which occur but once or 
twice in the world’s history, will, doubt- 
less, also be remembered. Subsequent- 
ly two different ascents were made of 
the Karun, and two descents of the 
Bahamishir, whilst the Tigris river was 
twice ascended upwards of 400 miles 
beyond its junction with the Euphra- 
tes, thus proving the navigability of 
the river. But to these, the more li- 
teral objects of the expedition, the 
labours of Colonel Chesney, and the 
other enterprising men who formed it, 
were not confined. A detached set of 
operations was meanwhile carried on. 
The greater part of northern Syria, 
that portion which would be necessarily 
connected with the navigation of the 
Euphrates if realised, was surveyed, 
and eventually mapped; a line of le- 
vels from the sea to that river, and 
from it again to the Tigris near Bag- 
dad, was ar North Mesopo- 
tamia was explored ; the geography of 
Susiana, hitherto very inaccurate, was 
rectified; geological examinations were 
extended from the Levant to the ri- 
vers, and from the Taurus to the Per- 
sian Gulf; extensive mines of coal, 
iron, and plumbago were discovered 
in the vicinity of the rivers; and above 
all, the materials and natural facilities 
for commerce were found in abundance. 
Nor has this been asserted in a mere 
yague and general way by the author. 
Here, as elsewhere, he substantiates 
his statements by facts and figures; 
and gives a full tabular account of the 
present state of commerce imthese re- 
gions, pursuing it from Indi#’ up the 
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Persian Gulf and the two rivers to the 
Levant, Constantinople, and the Black 
Sea, and showing what he conceives 
to be its great capability of enlarge- 
ment, and the deep interest the Bri- 
tish merchant has in being the agent 
to fully develope it. We must refer 
those more specially interested in 
matters of this nature to the work 
itself for the complete account. We, 
however, cannot pass on from this 
important section of the subject with- 
out presenting a few extracts from it. 

After tracing the course of com- 
merce from India to Ormuz, and up 
the Persian Gulf until he comes to 
Mohammerah, in the district of Su- 
siana, Colonel Chesney proceeds to 
say :— 


“ The next port is Mvhainmerah, forty-one 
miles up the Euphrates, at the mouth of the 
Kéran, a place already possessing consider- 
able trade, which is capable of great increase, 
The river has been found to be navigable for 
steamers as far as Shuster, which would 
form an admirable centre for trade, and 
where the appointment of an English resident 
would be attended with great advantages to 
commerce. 

“In 1830, the author descended the Ka- 
ran in a large Arab vessel carrying cargo, 
and it has since been navigated on three 
occasions by steamers.” —Appendiz, vol. ii, 


p- 701. 


Again, having stated the great com- 
mercial facilities of Bussor ah, Kurnah, 
and Bagdad, more especially of the 
second, he says :— 


“The next place of importance on the 
Tigris is Mosul; and here a considerable 
opening for British commerce exists. The 
present consumption of English goods in 
Mosul and the adjacent country is more 
than sufficient to support a mercantile estab- 
lishment, although these goods are at present 
carried thither from Aleppo, Damascus, or 
Baghddd, by native traders of small capital, 
who pay a very heavy duty of fourteen per 
cent., and are purchased from third or fourth 
hands, by which the prices to the consumers 
are so enormously enhanced, as to place the 
articles almost beyond their reach. A piece 
of print, worth thirteen shillings,in Man- 
chester, is sold in Mosul for thirty two shil- 
lings. The English merchants, however, 
only pay three per cent. The houses at 
present receiving British goods in Syria are 
nearly all commission houses, and conse- 
quently unable to sell so cheaply by ten per 
cent. as the regular merchant, which is a 
serivus disadvantage to Arab trade, If mer- 


cantile houses were established at Mosul and 
Dizdr-Bekr, goods arriving from England, 
even without the proposed facilities of steam, 
could be transported at a comparatively 
small cost from Alexandretta to Dizdr- 
Bekr, and thence down the river to Mosul ; 
or the caravans would go direct from Alexan- 
dretta to Mosul, and the consumers would 
thus obtain British manufactures at little 
more than one-half of what they pay at pre- 
sent, and the consumption would naturally 
increase. ‘The trade of such an establish- 
ment would probably soon extend into Persia, 
whose Russian trade is now increasing, 
Calicoes printed near Moscow were in 1839 
sold in Kurdistdén and Mesopotamia. The 
products of these countries would afford ad- 

vantageous returns to England, in gall-nuts, 
sheep's wool, and madder-roots. Of the 
former, 1,500 cantars, about 350 tons, are 
brought annually from Méstl alone to 
Aleppo, for shipment to Europe, and an 
exchange with high-priced foreign goods is 
effected advantageously to both parties. 
Prime black galls can be purchased at Mésul 
at 950 piastres per cantar of 187} okes (an 
oke of Mésul is 480 drachms) ; and includ- 
ing all expenses of carriage to Alexandretta, 
they would, when ready for shipment, amougt 
to 1,300 piastres per cantar, or fMFtwo 
shillings per ewt. Sheep's wool is abundant, 
and of very fine quality, and gives a hand- 
some profit, even under the present disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Madder roots, fine 
goat’s wool, yellow wax, and arsenic, are also 
articles of profitable export from Mésul and 
Dizdr-Bekr. The articles most in demand 
among the natives are printed and dyed 
calicoes, muslins (Jappets), printed handker- 
chiefs, bleached maddapolams, forty yards, 
fine cotton velvets, gray domestics (calicoes), 
and light cloths, such as are called ladies’ cloth 
in England; there is also a considerable 
demand for zebras, a cotton-stuff made in 
Glasgow and Paisley. In Mésul they use a 
good deal of water-twist yarn, No. 20-30, 
for making a light jaconet, which they print 
for head-dresses ; there is also a considerable 
consumption of cochineal by the printers and 
dyers in that town. In any mercantile es- 
tablishment in Mosul, it would be necessary 
to have a person at home acquainted with 
the taste of the natives, to select the goods. 
The great attention paid by the Russians to 
the taste of these countries, has been one 
great cause of their success in trade.”— 
Appendix, vol. ii, pp. 702-3. 


Further on he adds :— 


“Tt is therefore evident that great advan- 
tages to commerce would arise from the 
establishment of an English consul or vice- 
consul at Angora, and the encouragement 
and protection which would thus be given to 
trade, At present a thousand native mer- 
chants are employed, all making large profits, 
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where one English merchant would suffice 
This part of Asia-Minor is well peopl x and 
the inhaLitants ave industrious. The people, 
also, are anxious for European goods, but 
from passing through so many hands, they 
are at present too dear for their means. 
Russian cutlery is much in demand, there 
being no supply of British manufacture. An 
English merchant, who has occasionally sup- 
plied goods for Asia-Minor, recommends loaf- 
sugar, coffee, white Manchester cloths, as 
tungils, jaconets, sheetings, &c., and printed 
calicoes, such as those purchased by the 
Greek merchants (the patterns of which 
should be selected by some one acquainted 
with the taste of the country), as being most 
suitable at present for the markets of Mosul 
and the neighbouring towns. The same 
gentleman has given it as his opinion that 
the sale of £100,000 worth of goods, which 
otherwise would not be manufactured, would 
more than repay the country the whole ex- 
penses of the Euphrates Expedition, without 
taking into account the merchants’ profits. 
This calculation was made with reference to 
the present trade, which, however, ultimately 
would be largely increased.”—Appendiz, 
vol. ii. p. 704. 
. 

\: > e 

Finally, he winds up the argument 
with a practical matter-of-fact moral, 
as usual, showing that it is no mere 
fanciful hypothesis he is dealing with : 


“ Under such promising circumstances, it 
seems that a company might advantageously 
be formed, with a small capital (say of 
£25,000, in £50 shares), for commercial 
purposes. One steamer might be employed 
on the Euphrates, commencing at Beles, the 
port of Aleppo, for the descent. One between 
Mohammerah and Baghdad, and a third on 
the KdérG@n—a fourth steamer being kept as 
a reserve, to give occasional rest to the offi- 
cers, men, and machinery of the others. The 
general voyage of the steamer on the Euphra- 
tes might be between Beles and Hillah, a 
town of considerable trade, sixty miles below 
Fehéjah, descending to the ports of Moham- 
merah and Basrah, as occasion might re- 
quire. Fehéjah is the place of transit to 
Baghddd, which is nearly opposite to it, at a 
distance of twenty-three and a-half miles. 
An eligible communication would thus be 
opened with the other steamer navigating 
the Tigris. From Iskendertin or Suweidiyeh 
on the Syrian coast, to Beles, 
one hundred miles, every facility exists for 
conveyance. The transit may occupy six 
days from the sea to the Euphrates, and five 
or six more to Baghddd: forty days is an 
average passage for merchant vessels from 
England to Syria, making in all fifty-two 
days to that internal market. Supplies 
would also reach Baghdad direct from Eng- 
land by way of the Persian Gulf. This 
channel also embraces the whole intercourse 


a distance of 
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with India and the Arabian coast, both aa 
to g passengers: the trafiie and 
employment for steamers might possibly be 
greater here than on the Euphrates above. 
The products of Arabia and the inland coun- 
tries have been already given in the custom- 
house returns.” — Appendix, vol. ii., p. 
705. 


ods and 


We would direct the attention of 
commercial men to these hints and 
statements. ‘They are, of course, far 
more competent to apprecl iate them 
than we are. But we can all under- 
stand the great advantages of increased 
facility of communication, which the 
route by the Euphrates unquestionably 
discloses. Let us suppose a railway 
from Iske ¢ndertin to the Great River, : and 
let us further suppose an electric tele- 
graph along that line of railway, and 
carried down the river nay igation. It is 
true that the breaking of the wire be- 
tween Dover and Ostend, although an 
accident easily reparable there, shows 
that, as yet, we cannot expect to carry 
lines of electric transit under water, 
through any wideexpanse of sea,where it 
would be exposed to chafing on a rocky 
bottom, as in all sea-lines it must be; 
but down the banks or bed of a river, 
where the wire might be hidden in a 
channel specially cut for it, there could 
be no danger of any accident of that 
kind. 

Now, supposing this project taken up 
ina national spirit by our Government, 
and a railway and ‘electric telegraph 
laid from Iskenderiin to the Euphrates, 
and the telegraph thence continued 
along the river navigation to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, it would only take 
the time required by the steamer from 
Bombay to Basrah, and from Isken- 
derin to Trieste (to within 70 miles 
of which the electric telegraph is al. 
ready in operation from Ostend), to 
give us our Indianintelligence. ‘That 
time would be only eight or nine 
days! 

The bay and harbour of Iskenderin 
are well suited to serve asa port, al. 
most without expense. Supposing the 
rocks and artificial obstructions to 
be removed, and a canal cut straight 
through. the Lamlum marshes, and 
which would not require either locks 
or masonry, there would then be 
an open passage along the Euphra- 
tes of 938 miles, from Jaber to 
Basrah. 

Let us now see the results in a ta. 
bulated form :— 
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Basrah to Bombay, at 15 miles 1440 


London to Trieste by Train abe 

Trieste to Iskendertin, 1,200 miles, 
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By Electric Telegraph to Trieste 
Trieste to Iskenderdin 
Iskenderiin to Basrah, Electric 
Basrah to Bombay 

Delays for Steamers, &e. 


FROM 


BY SEA. 


Bombay to Basrah, 1,440 miles, at 
15 miles per hour see 
Basrah to Ja’ber, 938 miles, at 12 
miles per hour ese 
Ja’ber to Iskenderiin, 116 miles 
| Iskenderin to Malta 
Malta to Gibraltar 
| Gibraltar to London 
| Changes and delays 


The run from Trieste to Alexandria 
is about 130 miles shorter than that to 
Iskenderfin from the same port; but 
practical men aflirm that the latter has 
many advantages, particularly during 
the heavy gales of the winter months, 
when the vessel is sheltered by the 
shores of Candia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
&c., instead of being, as in the other 
case, exposed to the more open sea. 
Again, the harbour of Iskenderfin is 
perfectly clear of shoals, and is ap. 
proachable by night as well as by day, 
whereas Alexandria is dangerous, and 
at times can scarcely be entered even 
in the day-time. 

The Austrian steamer takes five 
days twelve hours from Trieste to 
Alexandria, and her average passage 
to Iskenderun would probably be 
éffected in about the same time. Now 
all this, if not as yet rigidly conclusive, 
is nevertheless eminently promising, 
and worthy of the fullest investigation. 

But to return to Colonel Chesney 
and his labours.—So far the expedition 
was successful, and the capability of the 
Euphrates for steam-nayigation was put 
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Bombay to Basrah, 1440 miles 
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Delays 





beyond a doubt. That difficulties at- 
tended the first experiment was to have 
been expected. Had they not existed, 
the navigation of the river would most 
probably never have become obso- 
lete; or if so, would long since have 
been restored. It was to have been 
anticipated that some of the more 
lawless of the Arab tribes scattered 
on its banks—though these were found 
to be comparatively few—would, as 
they did in some instances, assail 
the stranger who had approached their 
haunts. A critical navigation in some 
parts of the river, still in its natural 
state, was also to have been presumed, 
and hence the difficulties at Lamlum 
were no surprise, except in their being 
found to constitute the only nautical 
drawback of any consequence; and 
even this is ascertained to be easily re- 
mediable. The tempest that wrecked 
the Tigris, were it indigenous to the 
district, would indeed be a formidable 
impediment; but this, it appears, as 
we have before stated, was a pheno. 
menon of such rare occurrence as to 
have struck even the wild tenant him- 
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self of these regions with astonish- 
ment, 

On the whole, the practicability of 
the Euphr ates as a line of transit, and 
the opening it afforded to commerce and 
civilisation, were apparent. To this 
conclusion not the author only, but all 
the officers and official functionaries 
of the expedition, distinctly assented. 
It was one of the many proofs that 
Colonel Chesney gave of his fore- 
thought and scrupulous spirit through- 
out the whole of this import int mis- 


sion, that he required, at two different 


periods of it, a written statement of 


their individual opinions, without mu- 
tual reference and concert, from each 
of his fellow-travellers, as to the capa- 
bility of the Euphrates for navigation ; 
and these he transmitted, their con- 
tents being unknown to him, along 
with his own statement, to the Govern- 
ment at home. It is no derogation 
from the conscientious motive that dic- 
tated this procedure, that the author 
saw, ata itive, that the truth of the 
matter must have been patent to all, and 
that they could come to but one conclu- 
sion. The passage in his letter to Sir John 
Hobhouse, immediately following that 
in which he mentions this arr: angement, 
and his intention to enclose the several 
statements to him, is, by its very sim- 
plicity and sincerity of faith, an argu- 
ment worth a whole volume of sys- 
tematic evidence. He says,* ‘however 
much the opinions may vary as to de- 
tails, I conclude that every man who 
has descended the river with his eyes 
open must consider the Euphrates na- 
vigable throughout the year with pro- 
per sized vessels, and also that there is 
an ample supply of fuel along the banks 
- different kinds; the rest, therefore, 

$a mere matter ‘of detail to be consi- 
dered by Government, in case of com- 
ing to the decision to open the river 
permanently.” 

Judging from the character of his 
published ¢ despatches, &c., and the work 
now under consideration, Colonel Ches- 
ney is specially a man with his eyes 
open, both physically and mentally, 
which we take to be the true definition 
of your genuine traveller and the genius 
that explores. 


‘*The exploratory voyages in descending 
and ascending the rivers Kériin, Tigris, and 
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Euphrates, have sufficiently proved the prac- 
ticability of their navigation with vessels 
of a suitable construction. With regard to 
the latter, Lieutenant, now Commander C, 
D. Campbell, of the Indian navy, having 
ascended the river from the bar to Beles, in 
the spring of 1841, a distance of 1,030 miles, 
using chiefly wood and bitumen as fuel, stated 
in a letter to the author—‘ I quite agree with 
your officers regarding the description of 
vessels, and have proposed a small one for 
the rapids. Even without this, I will bring 
the packets in sixteen days from Basrah to 
Beles, after a little more experience of the 
river.’”"—Appendix N, vol. ii. p. 699. 


The author, and the various mem. 
bers of the expedition, returned to 
England in 1837, but the ministry was 
now changed, and the enterprise drop- 
ped. Consecutiveness is not the strong- 
est point of re eprese ntative govern. 
ments, whilst it is, perhaps, one of the 
few advantages which in some sort 
atones for an absolute one. The la- 
bours, however, of the able and reso- 
lute men who had achieved the experi- 
ment were recognised by the country 
at the time, and the author had the 
honour of receiving the first Victoria 
medal which was conferred by the 
Geographic ‘al Society for signal ers 
vices. But here the recognition of 
these services terminated, and we re- 
gret to find, from a few words in the 
preface, that Colonel Chesney has not 
only not obtained the honourable guer- 
don which might have been well : aw ard. 
ed to his dis tinguished exertions in the 
cause of British interests and of science, 
but is still a virtual creditor to the 
State, not only for the general losses he 
has sustained in the e xpedition, but for 
the promise of pecuniary aid, on the 
faith of which he contracted expenses 
for this publication, which, even under 
the most propitious circumstances, he 
can never expect it to repay. We put 
the case far more strongly than the au- 
thor does, who drops only two or three 
modest allusions to his disappointments, 
and these for the most part introduced 
to account for the delay of his work. 
But we like fair play, and we do think 
that, one or two cases only excepted, 
there are no set of men who confront 
more formidable perils to life, or what 
is worse, to reputation, or who receive 
& more inadequate return, than the 
pilgrims of travel and discovery, who 


* “ Extracts from Commiunications addressed to the Board of Control, relating to the re- 


cent Expedition to the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; 


and its Results.” 1838, 
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are ready to encounter de ath or disre- 
pute, so as they may bring 
rich offering, to lay on the 
their country's welfare. 

The first volume of this work con- 
tains, for the most part, the geogra- 
phical labours of the author, conne xcted 
with the regions which he traversed 
during the expedition. 
reference on the subject, it is unques- 
tionably the most accurate and com- 

rehensive that has as yet been pub- 
fished in this country. Were popu- 
larity, however, to have been consulted 
for, the geographical department should 
not have taken precedence, but have 
been rather reserved for the last; the 
four volumes, as they are described in 
the prospectus, should have followed 
one another in a series nearly the re- 
verse of that in which they now appear, 
the lighter and more generally attrac- 
tive subjects of pers sonal adventure, 
&c., being presented first, the whole 
thereby gradu: uly ingratiating itself 
with the 1 many who can only be in- 
duced to read for profit through amuse- 
ment. The work, however, ha aving ori- 
ginated in the desire of Government 
to ascertain certain practical facts es- 
sentially connected with physical geo- 
graphy, it was, perhaps, but ¢ onsistent 
that the portions of it less relevant to 
this main object should be postponed 
in the order of treatment. ‘lhe relin- 


back some 


quishment on the part of the State of 


the enterprise, might no doubt be con- 
sidered as having “released the author 
from any serial arrangement of the 
volumes dependent on it; but possibly 
it was then too late to ¢ change the plan ; 
or, even were it not so, we can very W ell 
conceive an author's postponing mere 
popularity of subject to what he con- 
ceived to be the foundation and corner- 
stone of the work—though this species 
of literary conscience is not very rife 
in our day 8. 

There is, however, another arrange- 
ment in the plan of the work, upon 
which we hold a far more decided 
opinion than we do on that which re- 
gards the order of volumes. We allude 
to the change of nomenclature of eas- 
tern geography, as hitherto received 
in this country. We do not think 
this change has been a judicious one, 
and for the simple reason, that whilst 
it bewilders the reader, for the pre- 
sent, there is no chance of its being 
familiarised or permanently adopted. 
It is one of those reforms, the cost of 


shrine of 


As a book of 
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effecting which, if it could be effected, 
whieh all experience shows it could 
not, would be fur greater than the ad- 
vantage gained, and which, therefore, 
can never be undertaken. Any new 
coinage, on an extended scale, will be 
accepted by a public, bating a few 
scholars, rather than a new coinage in 
words, even although it be a genuine 
one. They will circulate a clipped, 
base, pinchbeck medium of intercom- 
munication, rather than undergo the 
labour ofaccommodating their thoughts 
to an issue of another form, even from 
the most approved mint. The new 
currency may have much to recommend 
it—it may reveal many highly scienti- 
fic and inte resting facts and ‘aflinities. 
There isa profound philology i in proper 
names, more especially in the East ; 
much that illustrates the histor y, litera- 
ture, and manners of that portion of 
the globe. Even so, the great mass of 
mankind have other matters 
philology to think of. ‘The more pro- 
found the study, the greater the ne- 
cessity to leave it to the scholar, and 
the word-philosopher, and, for all prae- 
tical purposes, to consider the names 
of places as arbitrary, and to be arbi- 
trarily used. The late atte mpt to 
bring about phone tic reform and cor- 
rect orthography in the worst-spelled 
language in the world, the English, 
and its signal failure, is an exemplifi- 
sation of this truth. But the illus- 
tration can be taken from a still more 
conclusive source than an analogy, 
though a close one, can be, namely, 
from the topographical voe abuls ary of 
Europe. It would appear that we can 
have little hope of a reform being 
adopted in our incorrect terminology 
of oriental geogr: aphy, when at this 
time of day we have at our very doors 
such phonetic and orthographic lati- 
tudinarianism as Vienna for Wien, 
Munich for Miinchen, Cologne for 
Céln, Angleterre for England, Lon- 
dres for London, &e. Some hopes 
might be entertained of reforming a 
Mrs Malaprop. If she calls an alli- 
gator an allegory, it is because she 
knows no better. But the Malaprops 
of the Gazetteer put the wrong word 
for the right wittingly ; have done so 
for centuries, and will, we fancy, con- 
tinue to do so to the end of time. It 
suits their convenience. They have 
not time to change the fashion. In- 
stinct, like that of the camel, prompts 
them, after a certain weight of busi- 


beside 
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ness imposed upon them, to repu- 
diate any additional burden, were it 
even only that of a feather, or a name. 

We will not, however, say that the 
introduction of that nomenclature 
which is vernacular to the country 
treated of, may not occasionally be 
nu dopted, and with signal advantage, in 
works of scienceand x research, Scholars 
must teach scholars. We simply de- 
mur to the principle as a general one; 
and in the present instance, impressed 
as we are with the great value and im- 
portance of the work before us to the 
public at large, as well as to the 
sequestered student, we regret the 
adoption of any arrangement in the 
ylan of the undert: iking which could, 
in the slightest degree, impair its utility 
and influence. 

The more distinctly original features 
of the first volume are the descriptions 
of Arabia, and the tabular lists of her 
various tribes. With respect to the 
former, the reader will be surprised to 
find, that many of those Arabian tales 
he has heard about the country being 
a chaos of deserts vast and antres 
idle,” of interminable reaches of sand 
which, whirled into stupendous vor- 
tices by the desolating simoom, bury 
whole bands of travellers alive, are 
Arabian tales as imaginary as those 
that were told to the great C aliph, and 


mirages as delusive as the mirages of 


that region. That these representa- 
tions are, to a certain extent, true, is 
unquestionable, but, as it would seem, 
not at all to the degree that we have 
been hitherto given to understand. 

The author's observations on the 
subject are interesting :— 


“The impression so generally prevails, 
that the interior of Arabia is covered with 
deep, moving sands, like those in the deserts 
of Libza and Sahara, that it is with some 
hesitation an account very different in this 
respect is now about to be presented to the 
reader. ‘It is true that, as in the case of the 
extensive territory of Iran, the cultivated 
land is by far the smaller proportion; and 
the remainder presents, in different places, 
the four descriptions of desert already no- 
ticed; but happily the worst and most for- 
bidding portion forms the exception. The 
deep sand which characterises this kind of 
desert, is found at certain places in Omhir 
and Zehameh, and again in the level tract 
near the upper part of the shores of the Red 
Sea; also in some spots about the lower Eu- 
phrates, likewise in El’Asha, and probably 
at intervals in the deserts of Ahkaf and 
Roba-el-Khali. In these tracts, nature de- 
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nies all verdure, and every kind of tree or 
shrub, with the exception of the date-tree, 
whose roots, in some spots, find moisture. . . 
These unpromising tracts have probably 
given rise to the belief, that Arabia is merely 
a vast arid desert, either interspersed with 
spots of fertile ground, or almost entirely a 
desert, whereas the greatest part is of the 
fourth kind, called Barr, by the Arabs, which, 
in fact, is merely an uncultivated land, di- 
versified with hill and dale, like the Dorset- 
shire Downs. . . In general, an agree- 
able freshness prevails throughout the great 
plateau of Arabia; which country, for its 
extent, is probably one of the healthiest in the 
world. Indeed, the air of the wilderness 
shews its purity, not only by giving a long 
and healthy life to the Bedawin, but like- 
wise by its beneficial effects on those who 
enjoy it only for atime. An instance of the 
salubrity of the climate was afforded in the 
case of the ofiicers and men of the late 
expedition, when returning from Baghdad, 
under Major, now Lieutenant-Colonel, Est- 
court. Tried, as they had previously been, 
by hard work and exposure, the journey was 
regarded with apprehension; but scarcely 
was it commenced, when an improvement 
was perceptible ; and before the wide-spread- 
ing wilderness was exchanged for the ver- 
dant suburbs of Damascus, every individual 
found himself greatly improved in health, if 
not entirely recovered. But in the towns 
and villages bordering on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and likewise in Ouran, as well 
as some of the places near the shores of the 
Red Sea, the climate is widely different ; and 
the inhabitants experience a clammy heat in 
summer time, even at night, which is scarcely 
supportable to the exhausted frame. At this 
period of the year, Maskat, perhaps the most 
trying spot of the whole, has, amongst the 
inhabitants, the name of Gehennem (hell) 
on account of its temperature, which ranges 
from 92° to 105° Fahrenheit, in the month 
of July; and in November it reaches 814°. 
This city and its immediate environs are par- 
ticularly fatal to the European constitution ; 
although the thermometer is not by any 
means so high there as in many healthier 
places, such as Grane, Hilcdh, Sheikh-el- 
Shugiikh, Hit, and Fadmor. . . Besides 
earthquakes, Arabia is subject to sudden and 
most violent storms, one kind of which is 
well known as the simoom, samiel, or sanem; 
the rhamsin of Egypt, and the harmattan of 
the coast of Guinea. It is described as 
being hot and pestiferous, sweeping over the 
country with such speed and fearful violence 
that, according to some statements, men and 
animals are often overwhelmed by clouds of 
moving sand ; in fact, it is said, persons who 
have the misfortune to be travelling during 
one of these storms, might be stifled in a 
moment, unless they throw themselves close 
to the burning sand, and cover their faces 
with their clothes. 

“ That Arabia, in common with other inter- 
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tropical countries, should occasionally be sub- 
ject to storms of great violence, is to be 
expected ; and that it really is so, those who 
returned from the expedition know too well ; 
but the prevalence and extent of such cala- 
mities appears to be greatly overrated in 
popular works. Even the judicious Niehbuhr 
pronounces the effect of the simoon or sinem 
to be instant suffocation to every living 
creature that happens to be within the sphere 
of its activity ; and he adds, that the car- 
cases of the dead immediately become pu- 
trid. But on referring the question of the 
destriiction of carcases to the Arabs them- 
selves, Mr. Werry, then Consul-General for 
Syria, thus replies, in September, 1838 :— 
‘T had a meeting here of the chief, Arghgle, 
and of the Aenizeh sheikhs who accompanied 
the last caravan of 200 camels from Bagh- 
dad, and though some of them have tra- 
versed the desert, in all directions, for thirty 
years past, they never heard of a caravan, 
nor even of a single animal or man, being 
buried alive in the sand raised by a whirl- 
wind. They stated that, generally speaking, 
the surface soil in the countries which they 
traversed would not admit of being raised 
in columns sufficiently dense to inflict such 
a calamity; and that, whatever may have 
occurred in the African desert, nothing of 
the kind, to their knowledge, has taken place 
in Arabia. The simoom, howe ver, they added, 
is hot and suffocating, and has frequently 
caused the death of persons who have been 
unable to shelter themselves from its delete- 
rious influence. They asserted also, that 
earthquakes are experienced in the coun- 
try.’ "—Vol. i. pp. 573-80. 


The pedigrees of the three great 
branches of the Arab family, and the 
tabular lists exhibiting the names of 
the modern tribes, along with their 
numerical strength, here furnished, 
form the most complete resumé of the 
subject that we believe is extant, and 
are a most important accession to our 
scanty sts utistics of Arabia. When we 
call it a resumé, it will be understood 
that, in the collection, the author’s own 
independent labours occupy the largest 
share. With twoor three exceptions 
only, all the tribes of Mesopotamia, 
and more than a third of those of the 
desert, have been ascertained and 
classified by Colonel Chesney. This 
is the more creditable, when amongst 
his fellow-labourers we find such dis- 
tinguished names as those of Purgstall, 
Burkhardt, Sprenger, &c. 

Having to deal with a vast and dense 
congeries of matter-of-fact in this vo- 
lume, the author seems to have felt the 
wish occasionally to change his hand, and 
to refresh both himself and his reader 
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with subjects ofa more speculative na- 
ture. ‘Thus he enters into an inquiry 
with respect to the probable site of Para- 
dise, the period of Job's trial, &. We 
do not object to these curiosities of li- 
terature, when sparingly introduced, 
which we feel bound to say they are 
in this case, but we cannot accept them 
in any other sense. As many regions 
have contended for the honour of con- 
taining the primeval seat of mankind 
as have for the birth-place of Homer ; 
and when it is recollected that, in the 
former case, these regions comprise an 
integral portion of the earth's surface, 
as compared with the circumscribed 
space within which the birth-place of 
the bard is claimed, and, moreover, 
that the site of Paradise is both 
an antedeluvian and semi-supernatural 
fact, the reserve with which we accept 
any theory whatsoever on the subject 
is infinitely enhanced. The author’s 
views on the subject may, however, 
interest the curious, and we supply an 
extract:— 


“Tt must be admitted, however, that in 
thistinvestigation there is little to guide the 
inquirer beyond the very brief description 
which is contained in the Book of Genesis ; 
and the difficulty of the research is the great- 
er, as the designations given in the Scrip- 
tures must be traced among those which were 
imposed by a people whose language, in all 
probability, differed from that of the Penta- 
teuch, and who, moreover, took possession 
of the tracts about the Black and Caspian 
seas, after those tracts had ceased to be called 
by their original names, . . . Under such dis- 
couraging circumstances, any attempt toelu- 
cidate the geography of Eden might have 
been deemed hopeless, if it were not that 
many indications, afforded by the character 
and natural productions of the country, pre- 
sented themselves to me during the progress 
of my rather extensive researches in that 
part of the world. From these, and from 
the fact that the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and of two other great rivers, ex- 
ist within a very circumscribed space in Ar- 
menia, I have been led to infer that the rivers 
known by the comparatively modern names 
of Halys and Araxes, are those which, in the 
Book of Genesis, have the names of Pison 
and Gihon ; and that the country within 
the former is the land of Hav ilah ; whilst 
that which borders upon the latter is the still 
more remarkable territory of Cush. . . . 
It is not, therefore, at all surprising that tra- 
dition should have assigned as the site of the 
earthly Paradise the fertile region water- 
ed by the numerous affluents of the Halys, 
Araxes, Tigris, and Euphrates, especially 
since this tract, owing to the variety of its 
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surface, climate, and temperature, is adapt- 
ed for the growth of almost every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 266-70. 


Tn the post-diluvian question of the 
period of Job's history, the author 
scareely evinces as much ingenuity as 
in this which belongs to the first dawn 
of creation. Ilis theory seems to rest 
mainly on his indentifying Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, who appears in the Book of 
Job, with a person of that name who 
was a contemporary with. Jacob, thus 
fixing the year 1851 B.c. as that in 
which Job lived. But we do not think 
he succeeds in establishing this identi- 
ty, and on the whole there is consider- 
able obscurity in the reasoning. The 
author is more happy in his identifica- 
tion of the ancient Ophir of the Scrip- 
tures with the peninsula of Malacca, 
and the adjacent tracts. 

The second volume of this work dif- 
fers essentially from the first, resem- 
bling it only in its ulterior object—the 
illustration of the countries of which it 
treats, and the mass of research it ac- 
cumulates with that view. No crevice 
is here unpacked ; every line is freight- 
ed with an important fact. 

The first fifteen chapters comprise 
an abstract of the history of mankind, 
as connected with. these great biblical 
regions, from the dispersion after the 
Deluge to the establishment of the 
Turkish power in Europe. Of this 
section of the work the first seven 
chapters may be described as the nar- 
rative of the Old Testament, accom- 
panied by a kind of running commen- 
tary in the shape of the most authentic 
versions and addenda of Gentile writers. 
The sacred and profane chronicles, thus 
placed side by side, and mutually illus- 
trating one another, are mutually cor- 
roborative and explanatory. ‘The for- 
mer frequently supplies a clue to elimi- 
nate the truth from the allegorical 
corruptions of the latter, whilst these 
again, even through the unfaithful pa- 
raphrase of scriptural facts which they 
present, often bear witness to the verity 
of the inspired page ; whilst, meantime, 
the importance and resources of those 
regions which were in ancient times 
the great theatre of man’s activity, 
rendered thus more apparent, suggests 
the inference of their capability for 
future renovation. 

After the seventh chapter the Scrip- 
ture history subsides, and the eventful 


pagan episodes of the Younger Cyrus 
and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
Alexander the Great and Dayius, Su- 
rena, Trajan, and Julian, &e., suc- 
ceeding chronologically, furnish, by a 
kind of lay supplement, an additional 
series of illustrations of these countries, 
the geography of the several expedi- 
tions being exhibited in maps and text. 
Then follows the great Arabian story, 
its prophet and apocalypse, its duel of 
ten centuries with Christianity, three 
continents forming the lists, and finally 
its collapse into modern insignificance 
and inanity. This brings us to the end 
of the fifteenth chapter. 

The four remaining ones are inde- 
pendent dissertations, but bear more 
or less practically on the object of the 
expedition. They treat, respectively, 
of the intercourse between Asia and 
Europe from the earliest ages, their 
ancient and modern commerce, and the 
literature, science, and art of the Wes- 
tern Asiatic countries. This portion 
of the work is almost an encyclopedia 
in itself, and carries the reader through 
a large and diversified field of research, 
It will, however, depend upon the de- 
finition that may be given to the ex- 
tremely vague expression, ‘* physical 
geography,” whether this plan, viewed 
as the continuation of that of the first 
volume, on the whole fulfils it. Cer- 
tainly it does not fall short of, however 
it may exceed it. Its adequacy can 
only be disputed on the ground of its 
superabundance. 

The historical sketches in this volume 
are an important accession to the de- 
partment to which they belong, sup- 
plying, as they do, a series of new ver- 
sions tuken on the spot, with all the 
reality of personal inspection to verif 
them, of those great events which cha- 
racterise the annals of the East, from 
the period of the first Cyrus, five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, to 
the capture of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century. Their value consists 
mainly in their painstaking fidelity, the 
fastidious accuracy and severity of truth 
with which the writer sifts every fact, 
and maps the whole course of the his. 
tory. But neither is that interest 
wanting which invites the general read- 
er; and it is perhaps the more attrac- 
tive, that it is not artificially excited in 
order to cater for his amusement, but 
seems to flow spontancously from the 
author’s own enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject. Thus the accounts of the battle 
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of Arbela, of Alexander's intrepid as- 
sault in the battle with the Malli, of 
Zenobia, and her defence of Palmyra, 
&c., &c.—all of them already familiar 

8 of history—derive a freshness 
and originality from the earnest spirit 
in which they are recounted. But it 
is, perhaps, the classical scholar and 
the military student who will find these 
sketches more practically available. 
They will here find the ‘Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand” and the expedi- 
tion of Alexander traced with an offi- 
cial precision that gives to these respec- 
tive narratives, in those portions of 
them where it is suitable, the character 
of despatches written from the field of 
operations, whilst a carefully-executed 
chart of the whole line of route in each 
case signally enhances the value of this 
portion of the work. 

Having touched on the subject of 
the celebrated “ Retreat,” we extract 
a note from the second volume on the 
disputed passage of the Anabasis with 
respect to the Median Wall. It may 
interest the classical scholar :— 


“ The translation of this passage of Xeno- 
phon, &@ixovre wets rd Mndids rsivyos xad 
wagirber aired siew. (Anabasis lib. ii. cap. 4), 
has been much discussed and variously ren- 
dered. In Allpress’s Xenophon, p. 80, the 
army is made to arrive at and pass along 
within the Median Wall, which translation 
is also given in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
by Charles Anther, LL.D., William Tegg and 
Co., Cheapside; by the Rev. Dr. Butcher, 
F.T.C.D., as well as by Schneider, who, in a 
note on this passage, condemns Halbkardt 
for translating it—‘Kamen sie zur Medis- 
chen Mauer, und setzten niin jenseit dirselbac 
fhren Marsch forr.’ Viger, in his Greek 
Idioms, also quotes an instance from Xeno- 
phon, where the verb occurring in the pas- 
sage in question, joined with a substantive in 
the genitive case, signifies ‘departure from’ 
or deflection ; and Donnegan’s Greek Lexi- 
con gives s/ew as an adverb, with the signi- 
fication of ‘in the interior,’ ‘inside,’ or 
within, which renderings of the passage are 
in conformity with the relative geographical 
positions of the Median Wall and Sitace. On 
the other hand, Hutchinson, in his edition of 
Xenophon, p. 139, and Mitford’s History of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 189, states that the Greeks 
came up to and passed through the Median 
Wall ; and this interpretation has been follow- 
ed by Bishop Thirlwall, in his History of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 335, ed. London, 1847, 
since he conceives, in accordance with Pas- 
sow, in his Greek Lexicon, that when joined 
with a verb of motion, s/e@ must bear the 
signification of to the inside, not on the in- 
side. ‘Tie Bishop of St. David's considers 
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that Schneider's condemnation of Halbkardt 
arises solely from the great difficulty of re- 
conciling his translation with the geographi- 
cal position of Sitace, but that the philologi- 
cal difficulty thus raised by Schneider is quite 
as great as the geographical difficulty of the 
other. The same opinion appears to be held 
by other Grecian scholars—the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, Lord Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, 
and the Rev. Dr. Mac Donnell, S.F.T.C.D., 
among the number.”—Vol. ii. pp. 220-1. 


We append the sketch of Zenobia 
and the siege of Palmyra by Aure- 
lian :— 


“ Zenobia was prepared to defend herself 
in what was deemed an almost impregnable 
and well-garrisoned position; while, in con- 
sequence of its central situation at the com- 
mercial entrepot of the east, Palmyra was 
in the highest state of wealth and prosperity 
which had ever yet been attained by any 
city, Tyre and Carthage alone excepted. 
As lately as the time of Odenatus, it had 
been skilfully fortified, and, in addition to 
the advantages of high and strong walls, it 
possessed that of an isolated situation in a 
wide-spreading desert. Here the resources 
of the besieging army, in water, would be 
limited to a scanty supply, while the city 
was amply provided for a protracted defence, 
which, from the enormous wealth of the 
people, their devotion to their queen, and 
her determined valour, promised to be suc- 
cessful, supported as it was, outside the 
walls, by the Arab, Persian, and Armenian 
auxiliaries, Such a state of things, at a 
period when defensive siege-warfare was 
equal, if not superior, to that of attack, 
almost justified the answer of defiance which 
was sent in the name of Zenobia, by her 
secretary, to the summons of Aurelian, who 
from that time appears to have determined 
to be revenged on this minister. 

“Thinking their city impregnable, the 
inhabitants, from the summit of their walls, 
irritated the Romans with reproachful epi- 
thets; while the latter gradually raised 
towers, and carried on their approaches with 
timber supplied by the neighbouring date- 
groves. Sorties and other efforts were not 
wanting ; for, encouraged by their sovereign, 
and the influential men who were so much 
attached to Zenobia, the city was long and 
valiantly defended. But Syria being open 
to the besiegers, and reinforcements having 
joined them under Probus, the hope that 
supplies would fail them seemed vain, while, 
on the other hand, those of the city began at 
length to be exhausted. It was therefore 
resolved that Zenobia, in person, should seek 
further assistance from Persia. 

“The departure of the queen took place 
during the night, by, it is supposed, one of the 
channels constructed for cleansing the town ; 
and, mounted on a dromedary, she made 
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her way, almost unattended, towards Zelibi. 
But her escape having been made known, 
some fleet horsemen overtook the fugitive on 
the very banks of the Euphrates, and Zeno- 
bia returned as a captive to Aurelian. All 
hope of assistance from Persia was now at 
an end, and the question of capitulation, to 
avoid starvation, was therefore seriously agi- 
tated within the city. A certain party, ani- 
mated by the spirit of the warrior-philoso- 
pher, Longinus, urged its defence to the last 
extremity, whilst another proposed to capitu- 
late. The latter, which was headed by San- 
darion, prevailed, and the siege terminated. 

“Taking with him the spoils of the city, 
Aurelian returned to Emessa, where he caused 
Zenobia, and those who had favoured her re- 
volt to beexamined. The queen pleaded the 
peculiar circumstances in which she had been 
placed, the weakness of her sex, and the in- 
judicious advice of her counsellors, including, 
it is said, the faithful Longinus, who, to the 
disgrace of the emperor, was executed. 

“ Zenobia claimed descent from Cleopatra 
and the Ptolemies. She is said to have 
understood the Egyptian, Greek, and Latin 
languages, and to have been acquainted, 
through Longinus, with Oriental and Egyp- 
tian history. To these intellectual accom- 
plishments were added personal bravery and 
skill in martial exercises. Zenobia appears 
to have possessed some of the high qualities 
which so eminently belonged to her husband, 
although, during her reverses in Syria, and 
the latter part of the siege of Palmyra, she 
scarcely displayed that courage and constancy 
for which she has obtained such credit.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 428-9. 


It appears that a hurricane, similar 
to that which wrecked the Tigris ves- 
sel, befel the Emperor Julian on the 
same river (Euphrates) nearly fifteen 
hundred years ago:— 


“The storm of the 7th April, A. p. 363, is 
thus described by the historian :—‘ When the 
sun was declining near the western horizon, a 
small cloud appeared ; the air suddenly be- 
came so thick that they could not see, and 
after repeated and threatening peals of thun- 
der, accompanied by flashes of lightning, a 
soldier was struck down by lightning, with 
two horses which he was leading from the 
river after they had drank at it.” In another 
passage he adds:—‘ A whirlwind seized on 
them, and making numerous eddies, so con- 
fused the encampment, that many tents were 
rent to pieces, and most of the soldiers thrown 
on their backs and faces, not being able to 
keep their feet through the violence of the 
wind,’ "—Vol. ii. p. 455. 


Just now that ethnology engages so 
much attention, and the interest ex- 
cited by the discovery and interpreta- 
tion of ancient inscriptions has received 
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a new impulse from the labours of Lay- 
ard, Rawlinson, Hincks, &c., the fol- 
lowing observations upon that all but 
mythic people, the Himyarites, and 
their relics in this kind, are very ac- 
ceptable :— 


“ A remarkable expedition appears to have 
proceeded under Abu Karrab, the Himya- 
rite, who, after having invaded India and 
Bactria, founded an empire in the latter ter- 
ritory, the capital of which was Samarcand. 
+ . + . By some, however, even the name of 
this widely-spread race has been considered 
apocryphal ; but it should be recollected that 
the existence of the Tobbdi, in Arabia at 
least, does not depend entirely upon tradition; 
for there are proofs that a civilised people 
existed at a very remote period, bearing this 
appellation, and speaking a language exclu- 
sively their own—a dialect of which is still 
in use amongst the people of Mahrah. It is 
no longer doubtful that they also had a pe- 
culiar written character of great antiquity, 
called Suri or Syrian, and many specimens 
have been found in different places, but more 
especially in Ejemen. Niebuhr was aware 
of the existence of inscriptions in an un- 
known character, at San’é and other places ; 
but, as his usually persevering researches 
were frustrated by illness, it remained for 
Leitzen, the celebrated discoverer of Djerash, 
to set this part of the question at rest, by 
finding them at Dhafdr, one of the places 
which had been formerly enumerated; and 
not far from the town of Jerim, Leitzen dis- 
covered three such inscriptions: one he pur- 
chased, and a second was copied; but the 
third was so deeply imbedded in a wall, that 
he failed in the attempt to copy it. Again, 
at Mankat, one hour from Dhaffr, this la- 
mented traveller met with five other Him- 
yari inscriptions on different stones, which 
were built into the wall of a mosque. Of 
these only two were copied, the others being 
too high to admit of being deciphered. Four 
out of the five were on white marble, in re- 
lief; and it is remarkable that, in the case 
of the largest, which, in point of art and ex- 
ecution, equals any Greek inscription, the 
lines are attached to strokes, like the well- 
known and most ancient Dévanagari San- 
scrit character.” —Vol. ii. pp. 81-2. 


But we must refer the reader to the 
volumes themselves. The few speci- 
mens that our limits admit of our pre- 
senting give but a very inadequate 
idea of the extent of varied matter and 
research which they contain. 

With respect to the composition of 
the work, we perhaps best describe it 
by stating that it is consistent with 
the merits of the author already recog- 
nised. The style is unpresuming anp 
sincere, and, growing naturally out of 
the subject, is always easy and agree. 
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able, whilst it not unfrequently attains 
to that involuntary cloquence which 
pictures the adventures and _vicissi- 
tudes of a true and eventful history, 
as, for instance, 
Alexander's heroism in the battle with 
the Malli, which is given with consi- 
derable animation, The absence, how- 
ever, except in these instances, of a 
more ambitious vein, or of a systema- 
tic plan to please, may occasionally 
disappoint the reader whose taste is 
formed on the brilliant models of this 
attractive mode of writing. Thus he 
may be somewhat disconcerted when a 
world-famous city, such as Palmyra, 
Baalbeck, &c. slips under his notice, 
as it does here, without his having a 
yresentiment or a preparation — ‘a 
Hourish, as the old stage direction 
calls it—to announce its advent on the 
stage, or any telling point or drama- 
tic situation to cause excitement when 
it is there. 


But this feeling, even in the class of 


readers we allude to, will, we think, 
subside ; and they will, pe rhaps, era. 
dually be arn to not only acquiesce in 
the unaffected spirit that eschews dra- 
matic effort in a great Thesaurus, like 
this, but to regard it with satisfaction, 
as a voucher for that fidelity which 
should be the motto of such an under- 
taking. Occasionally, however, there 
is an exception to this, and a dry and 
meagre mode of treatment is em- 
jloyed, as in the chapter on Arabian 
Eicceture, which is inadequate, and 
short of the mark. 
fact is not always fidelity, no more 
than the skeleton is the body; and this 
is more specially the case in literature, 
where the supplement of form, beauty, 
and life, is the essential condition. We 
could have wished that the author had, 
in this department of his subject, 
thrown his matter into a more life-like 
shape, and given it less the air of a 
table of literar y statistics or a catalogue 
raisoune. 

Again, with respect to the method 
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observed in this work, we should add, 
that although in the larger divisions of 
it there is much methodical arrange- 
ment observable, yet that we occasion- 
ally miss it in the subdivisions and 
smaller compartments, where we, in 
consequence, enc ounter some obscu- 
rity. Thus the description of the 
Himyarites—a subject in itself dark, 
and suffering under a species of his- 
torical ecli 82, and hence requiring as 
much precision of treatment as could 
consistently be applied—is not handled 
with sufficient exactitude. These are, 
however, the perhaps inevitable lapses 
incident to a heal work ; and as coin- 
pared with its striking and unques- 
tionable merits, are but slight deduc- 
tions. 

The maps and charts which accom- 
pany these volumes are all large mea- 
sures of geographical reform. Based 
upon scrupulous surveys, and daguer- 
reotyped, as it were, by those resources 
of science which allow the light of 
knowledge to shine full on it, they pre- 
sent the most faithful transcript we 
have as yet obtained of that most in- 
teresting region. 

This same conscientious spirit is also 
observable in the authorities by whom 
the author fortifies his views, and who 
are both numerous, and, in most cases, 
of high eminence as regards literary 
and scientific qualifications, 

We trust that the two volumes which 
are to form the complement of this 
work may be soon forthcoming. From 
the sample we have already obtained, 
we are justified in expec ting in it 
a large accession to the information we 
already possess with respect to the 
East; and on the whole, we cannot 
take our leave of the subject without 
repeating, that we consider the labours 
of Colonel Chesney as constituting one 
of those monuments of enterprise and 
research which illustrate the enlighten- 
ment of a nation, and entitle those who 
reared them to be accounted as having 
deserved well of their country. 
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THE MYSTIC VIAL; OR, THE LAST DEMOISELLE DE CHARREBOURG. 


I.—THB GAME OF BOWLS, 


More than a century ago—we know 
not whether the revolution has left 
a vestige of it—there stood an old 
chateau, backed by an ancient and fu- 
nereal forest, and approached through 
an interminable straight avenue of 
frowning timber, somewhere about 
fifteen leagues from Paris, and visible 
from the great high road to Rouen. 

The appliances of comfort had once 
been collected around it upon a 
princely scale ; extensive vineyards, a 
perfect wood of fruit-trees, fish-ponds, 
mills, still remained, and a vast park, 
abounding with cover for all manner 
of game, stretched away almost as far 
as the eye could reach. 

But the whole of this palatial resi- 
dence was now in a.state of decay and 
melancholy neglect. A dilapidated 
and half-tenanted village, the feudal 
dependency of the seignorial domain, 
seemed to have sunk with the fortunes 
of its haughty protector. The steep 
roofs of the Chateau de Charrebourg 
and its flanking towers, with their tall 
conical caps, were mournfully visible 
in the sun among the rich foliage that 
filled the blue hazy distance, and seem- 
ed to overlook, with a sullen melan- 
choly, the village of Charrebourg that 
was decaying beneath it. 

The Visconte de Charrebourg, the 
last of a long line of ancient seigneurs, 
was still living, and though not under 
the ancestral roof of his chateau, 
within sight of its progressive ruin, 
and what was harder still to bear, of 
its profanation ; for his creditors used 
it as a store-house for the produce of 
the estate, which he thus saw collect- 
ed and eventually carted away .by 
strangers, without the power of so much 
as tasting a glass of its wine or arrest- 
ing a single grain of its wheat himself, 
And to say the truth, he often wanted 
a pint of the one and a measure or two 
of the other badly enough. 

Let us now see for ourselves some- 
thing of his circumstances a little more 
exactly. The Visconte was now about 
seventy, in the enjoyment of tolerable 
health, andof a pension of nine hundred 
franes (£36) per annum, paid by the 
Crown. His creditors permitted him 
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to occupy, besides, a queer little domi- 
cile, little better than a cottage, which 
stood just under a wooded hillock in 
the vast wild park. To this were 
attached two or three lilliputian pad- 
docks, scarcely exceeding an English 
acre altogether. Part of it, before 
the door, a scanty bit we allow, was 
laid out in a little parterre of flowers, 
and behind the dwelling was a small 
bowling-green surrounded by cherry- 
trees. The rest was cultivated chiefly 
for the necessities of the family. In 
addition to these concessions his eredi- 
tors permitted him to shoot rabbits 
and catch perch for the use of his 
household, and that household con- 
sisted of three individuals—the Vis- 
conte himself, his daughter Lucille 
(scarcely seventeen years of age), and 
Dame Marguerite ; in better times her 
nurse—now cook, housemaid, and all 
the rest. 

Contrast with all this what he had 
once been, the wealthy Lord of Charre- 
bourg, the husband of a rich and noble 
wife, one of the most splendid among 
the satellites of a splendid court. He 
had married rather late, and as his 
reverses had followed that event in 
point of time, it was his wont to 
attribute his misfortunes to the ex- 
travagance of bis dear and sainted help- 
mate, “who never could resist play 
and jewellery.” The worthy Visconte 
chose to forget how much of his for- 
tune he had himself poured into the 
laps of mistresses, and squandered 
among the harpies of the gaming-table. 
The result, however, was indisputa- 
ble, by whatever means it had been 
arrived at, the Visconte was absolutely 
beggared. 

Neither had he been very fortunate 
in his family. Two sons who, together 
with Lucille, had been the fruit of his 
marriage, had both fallen, one in a 
duel, the other in a mad-cap adventure 
in Naples. 

And thus, of course, ended any hope 
of seeing his fortunes even moderately 
reconstructed. 

We must come now to the lonely 
dwelling, which serves all that is left 
ef the family of Charrebourg for a 
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ce. It is about the hour of five 
o'clock in the afternoon of a summer's 
day. Dame Marguerite hasalready com- 
menced her preparations for supper in 
the kitchen. The Visconte has gone 
to the warren to shoot rabbits for 
to-morrow’s dinner. Two village lads, 
who take a pleasure in obliging poor 
old Marguerite—of course neithcr of 
them ever think of Lucille—have just 
arrived at the kitchen door, Gabriel 
has brought fresh spring water, which, 
from love of the old cook, he carries 
to the cottage regularly every morning 
and evening. Jacque has brought 
mulberries for ‘‘the family,” from a 
like motive. The old woman has pro- 
nounced Jacque’s mulberries admir- 
able ; and with a smile tapped Gabriel 
on the smooth brown cheek, and called 
him her pretty little water carrier. 
They loiter there as long as they can ; 
neither much likes the other; each 
understands what his rival is about 
perfectly well; neither chooses to go 
while the other remains. 

Jacque, sooth to say, is not very 
well-favoured, sallow, flat-faced, with 
Tank black hair, small, black, cunning 
eyes, and a wide mouth; he has a 
broad square figure, and a saucy swag- 

Gabriel is a slender lad, with 


r. 
le curls about his shoulders, ruddy 
brown face, and altogether good-look- 
ing. These two rivals, you would say, 
were very usequelly matched. 


Poor Gabriel! he has made knots 
to his knees of salmon-colour and 
blue, the hues of the Charrebourg 
livery. It is by the mute eloquence 
of such traits of devotion that his 

sion humbly pleads. Le wishes to 
Eloag to her. When first he appears 
before her in these tell-tale ribbons, the 

uilty knees that wear them tremble 
oak him. He thinks that now 
she must indeed understand him—that 
the murder will out at last. But, alas! 
she, and all the stupid world beside, 
see nothing in them but some draggled 
ribbons. He might as well have worn 
buckles—nay, better ; for he suspects 
that cursed Jacque understands them, 
But in this, indeed, he wrongs him ; 
the mystery of the ribbons is compre- 
hended by himself alone. 

He and Jacque passed round the 
corner of the quaint little cottage ; 
they were crossing the bowling-green. 
* And so,” sighed poor Gabriel, “I 
shall not see her to-day.” 

» “Hey! Gabriel! Jacque! has good 
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Marguerite done with you ?—then play 
a game of bowls together to amuse 
me.” 

The silvery voice that spoke these 
words came from the coral lips of Lu 
cille. Through the open casement, 
clustered round with wreaths of vine 
in the transparent shade, she was look- 
ing out like a portrait of Flora ina 
bowering frame of foliage. Could any- 
thing be prettier ? 

Gabriel’s heart beat so fast that he 
could scarcely stammer forth a dutiful 
answer; he could scarcely see the 
bowls. The beautiful face among the 
vine-leaves seemed everywhere. 

It would have been worth one’s while 
to look at that game of bowls. There 
was something in the scene at once 
comical and melancholy. Jacque was 
cool, but very clumsy. Gabriel, a bet- 
ter player, but all bewildered, agitated, 
trembling. While the little daughter 
of nobility, in drugget petticoat, 
her arms resting on the window-sill, 
looked out upon the combatants with 
such an air of unaffected and immense 
superiority, as the queen of beauty in 
the gallery of a tilting-yard might 
wear while she watched the feats of 
humble yeomen and villein archers. 
Sometimes leaning forward with a 
grave and haughty interest; sometimes 
again shewing her teeth, like little 
coronels of pearl, in ringing laughter in 
its very unrestrainedness, as haughty 
as her gravity. The spirit of the no. 
blesse, along with its blood, was un- 
doubtedly under that slender drugget 
bodice. Small suspicion had that 
commanding little damsel that the 
bipeds who were amusing her with 
their blunders were playing for love 
of her, Audacity like that was not 
indeed to be contemplated. 

** Well, Gabriel has won, and I 
am glad of it, for I think he is the 
better lad of the two,” she said, with 
the prettiest dogmatism conceivable, 
‘What shall we give you, Gabriel, 
now that you have won the game? 
let me see.” 

** Nothing, Mademoiselle—nothing 
I entreat,” faltered poor Gabriel, trem- 
bling in a delightful panic. 

‘* Well, but you are hot and tired, 
and have won the game beside. Mar. 
guerite shall give you some pears and 
a piece of bread.” 

‘I wish nothing, mademoiselle,” said 
poor Gabriel, with a melancholy gush 
of courage, ‘but todiein your service.” 
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‘¢ Say you so," she replied, with one 
of those provokingly unembarrassed 
siniles of good-nature which your true 
lovers find far more killing than the 
cruellest frown; ‘ it is the speech of a 
good villager of Charrebourg. Well, 
then, you shall have them another time.” 

** But, as your excellence is so good 
as to observe, I have won the game,” 
said Gabriel, reassured by the sound of 
his own voice, “and to say I should 
have something as—as a token of vic- 
tory, I would ask, if mademoiselle will 
permit, for my poor old aunt at home, 
who is so very fond of these flowers, 
just one of the white roses which ma- 
demoiselle has in her hand; it will 
give her so much pleasure.” 

‘The poor old woman! Surely you 
may pluck some fresh from the bush ; 
but tell Marguerite, or she will be 
vexed.” 

*« But, mademoiselle, pardon me, I 


















































> have not time; one is enough, and I 
, think there are none so fine upon the 
L tree as that; besides, I know she 

C would like it better for having been in 
a mademoiselle’s hand.” 

t «Then let her have it by all means,” 
Nf said Lucille ; and so saying, she placed 
se the flower in Gabriel’s trembling fin- 
a gers. Had he yielded to his impulse, 
3 he would have received it kneeling. 
le He was intoxicated with adoration and 
n pride ; he felt as if at that moment. he 
y was the sultan of the universe, but her 
D- slave. 

n- The unconscious author of all this 
et tumult meanwhile had left the window. 
at The rivals were téte-d-tdte upon the 
he stage of their recent contest. Jacque 
th stood with his hand in his breast, eye- 
ve ing Gabriel with a sullen sneer. He 
ot held the precious rose in his hand, and 
still gazed at the vacant window. 

I * And so your aunt loves a white 
he rose better than a slice of bread?” 
th ejaculated Jacque. “ Ileaven! what 
le, a lie—ha, ha, ha!” . 
el, « Well, I won the game and I won 
e? the rose,” said Gabriel tranquilly, “I 

can’t wonder you are a little vexed.’ 
ng “ Vexed?——bah! I thought she 
ml- would have offered you a piece of 

money,” retorted Jacque; “and if 
od, she had, I venture to say we should 
ar’ have heard very little about that nice 
nd old autit with the penchant for white 

P roses,” 
aid “I'm not sordid, Jacque,” retorted 
ish his rival, ‘and I did not want to put 
e. 





mademoiselle to any trouble.” 
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* Tow she laughed at you, Gabriel, 
your clumsiness and your ridiculous 
grimaces ; but then you do make—ha, 
ha, ha!—such very comical faces while 
the bowls are rolling, I could not blame 
her.” 

** She laughed more at you than at 
me,” retorted Gabriel, evidently net- 
tled. “ You talk of clumsiness and 
gr imaces—upon my faith, a pretty no- 
tion.” 

“Tut, man, you must have been 
deaf. You amused her so with your 
writhing, and ogling, and grinning, and 
sticking your tongue first in this cheek 
and then in that, ‘according as the bowl 
rolled to one side or the other, that she 
laughed till the very tears came; and 
after all that, forsooth, she wanted to 
feed you like a pig on rotten pears; 
and then—ha, ha, ha!—the airs, the 
command, the magnificence. Ah, la! 
it was enough to make a cow laugh.” 

“You are spited and jealous ; but 
don’t dare to speak disrespectfully of 
mademoiselle in my presence, sirrah,” 
said Gabriel, fiercely. 

“Sirrah me no_ sirrahs,” cried 
Jacque, giving way at last to anirrepres- 
sible explosion of rage and jealousy. 
« T'll say what I think, and eall things 
by their names. You're an ass, I tell 
you—au ass; and as for her, she’s a 
saucy, impertinent little minx, and you 
and she, and your precious white rose, 
may go in a bunch to the devil to- 
gether.” 

And so saying, he dealt a blow with 
his hat at the precious relic. A quick 
movement of Gabriel’s, however, ar- 
rested the unspeakable sacrilege. In 
an instant Jacque was half frightened 
at his own audacity; for he knew of 
old that in some matters Gabriel was 
not to be trifled with, and more than 
made up in spirit for his disparity in 
strength. Snatching up a piece of 
fire-wood in one hand, and with the 
other holding the sacred flower behind 

him, Gabriel rushed at the miscreant 
Jacque, who, making a hideous gri- 
mace and a gesture of ridicule, did not 
choose to await the assault, but jumped 
over the low fence, and ran like a Pay- 
nim coward before a crusader of old; 
The stick flew whizzing by his ear. 
Gabriel, it was plain, was in earnest ; 
so down the woody slope toward the 
stream the chase swept headlong; 

Jacque exerting his utmost speed, and 

Gabriel hurling s stones, clods, and curses 

after him, When, however, he had 
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reached the brook, it was plain the 
fugitive had distanced him. Pursuing 
his retreat with shouts of defiance, he 
here halted, hot, dusty, and breathless, 

inflamed with holy rage and chivalric 
love, like a Palladin after a victory. 

Jacque meanwhile pursued his re- 
treat at a slackened pace, and now and 
then throwing a glance behind him. 

“The fiend catch him!” he prayed, 
«T’ll break his bird-traps and smash 
his nets, and I'll get my big cousin, 
the blacksmith, todrub him toa jelly.” 

« But Gabriel was happy: he was 
sitting under a bush, lulled by the 
trickling of the stream, and alone with 
his visions and his rose. 

The noble demoiselle in the mean- 
time took her little basket, intending 
to go into the wood and gather some 
wild strawberries, which the old Vis- 
conte liked; and as she never took a 
walk without first saluting her dear old 


Marguerite— 


** Adieu, ma bonne petite maman,” 
she said, running up to that lean and 
mahogany. complexioned dame, and 
kissing her heartily on both cheeks ; “I 
am going to pick strawberries.” 

«Ah, ma chere mignonne, I wish I 

could again see the time when the 
lackeys in the Charrebourg, blue and 
salmon, and covered all over with silver 
lace, would have marched behind ma- 
demoiselle whenever she walked into the 

ark. Parbleu, that was magnificence !” 

**Eh bien, nurse,” said the little 
lady, decisively and gravely, *¢ we shall 
have all that again.” 

“Thope so, my little pet-—why not?” 
she replied, with a dreary shrug, as 
she prepared to skewer one of the 
eternal rabbits. 


‘Ay, why not?” repeated the de- 
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Lucille had no sooner got among the 
mossy roots of the trees, than her sylvan 
task commenced, and the fragrant crim- 
son berries began to fill her basket. 
Her little head was very busy with all 
manner of marvellous projects ; but this 
phantasmagoria was not gloomy ; ; on 
the contrary, it was gorgeous and plea- 
sant; for the transparent green shadow 
of the branches and the mellow singing 
of the birds toned her day-dreams with 
their influence. 

In the midst of those airy pageants 
she was interrupted by a substantial and 
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moiselle, serenely, You tell mey 
nurse, that I am beautiful, and I think 
I am.” 

«* Beautiful—indeed you are, my 

little princess,” she replied, turning 
from the rabbit, and smiling upon the 
pretty questioner until her five thin 
fangs were all revealed. ‘* They said 
your mother was the greatest beauty at 
court ; but, ma foi! she was never like 
you.” 
‘Well then, if that be true, some 
great man will surely fall in love with 
me, you know, and [ will marry none 
that is not richer than ever my father, 
the Visconte, was—rely upon that, good 
Marguerite.” 

“Well, my little pet, bear that. in 
mind, and don’t allow any one to steal 
your heart away, unless you know him 
to be worthy.” 

At these words Lucille blushed—and 
what a brilliant vermillion—averted 
her eyes for a moment, and then looked 
full in her old nurse’s face. 

‘*Why do you say that, Marguerite?” 

« Because I feel it, my pretty little 
child,” she replied. 

«No, no, no, no,” cried Lucille, still 
with a heightened colour, and looking 
with her fine eyes full into the dim optics 
of the old woman; ‘‘you had some 
reason for saying that—you know you 
had.” 

**By my word of honour, no,” re- 
torted the old woman, in her turn sur- 
prised—‘*‘ no, my dear; but what is 
the matter—why do you blush so?” 

‘¢ Well, I shall return in about an 
hour,” said Lucille, abstractedly, and 
not heeding the question ; and then with 
a gay air she tripped singing from the 
door, and so went gaily down the bosky 
slope to the edge of the wood. 


AND SILVER. 


by no means unprepossessing reality. 
A gentleman of gracetul form and mien, 
dressed in a suit of sky-blue and silver, 
with a fowling-piece im his hand, and 
followed closely by a bare-legged rustic, 
carrying a rude staff and a well-stored 
game-bag, suddenly emerged from be- 
hind a mass of underwood close by. 
It was plain that he and Lucille were 
acquainted, for he instantly stopped, 
signing to his attendant to pursue his 
way; and raising his three-cornered hat, 
bowed as the last century only could 
bow, with an inclination ‘hat was at 
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once the expression of chivalry and 
ease. His features were singularly hand. 
some, but almost too delicate for his 
sex, pale, and with a certain dash of 
melancholy in their noble intelligence. 

** You here, Monsieur Dubois!” ex- 
claimed Lucille, in a tone that a little 
faltered, and with a blush that made 
her doubly beautiful. “ What strange 
chance has conducted you to this spot ?” 

‘*My kind star—my genius—my 
good angel, who thus procures me the 
honour of beholding Mademoiselle de 
Charrebourg—an honour than which 
fortune has none dearer to me—no— 
none half so prized.” 

‘«‘ These are phrases, sir.” 

«Yes; phrases that expound my heart. 
I beseech you bring them to the test.” 

**Well, then,” she said, gravely, 
‘let us see. Kneel down, and pick 
the strawberries that grow upon this 
bank; they are for the Visconte de 
Charrebourg.” 

*‘Tam too grateful to be employed.” 

«You are much older, monsieur, 
than I.” 

‘No doubt.” 

«* And have seen more of the world, 
too.” 

** True, mademoiselle,” and he could 
not forbear smiling. 

** Well, then, you ought not to have 
tried to meet me in the park so often 
as you did—or indeed at all—you know 
very well you ought not.” 

** But, mademoiselle, what harm can 
the most ill-natured of human critics 
discover B 

*¢ Oh, but listen to me. I begin to 
fear I have been wrong in talking to 
you as I have done; and if so, you 
ought not to have presented yourself 
to me as you did. I have reflected 
on it since. In fact, I don’t know 
who you are, Monsieur Dubois. The 
Charrebourgs do not use to make com- 
panions of every body; and you may 
be a roturier, for anything I can tell.” 

Monsieur Dubois smiled again. 

‘I see you laugh because we are 
oor,” she said, with a heightened co- 
our an a flashing glance. 

** Mademoiselle misunderstands me. 

I am incapable of that. There is no 
point at which ridicule can approach 
the family of Charrebourg.” 

‘«¢ That is true, sir,” she said, haugh- 
tily; and she added, “and on that 
account I need not inquire wherefore 
people smile. But this seems plain to 
mc—that I have done very wrong in 
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whom I knownothing beyond his name. 
You must think so yourself, though you 
will not say it; and as you poe your 
willingness to oblige me, I have only 
to ask that all these foolish conversa- 
tions may be quite forgotten between 
us. And now the petit pannier is filled, 

and it is time that I should return, 
Good evening, Monsieur Dubois—fare- 
well.” 

“‘ This is scarcely a kind farewell, 
considering that we have been good 
friends, Mademoiselle de Charrebourg, 
for so long.” 

‘Good friends— yes—for a long 
time; but you know,” she continued, 
with a sad, wise shake of her pretty 
head, ‘‘ I ought not to allow gentle- 
men whom I chance to meet here to 
be my friends—is it not so? This has 
only struck me recently, Monsieur Du- 
bois; and I am sure you used to think 
me very strange. But I have no one 
to advise me; Ihave no mother—she 
is dead; and the Visconte seldom 
speaks to me; and so I fear I often 
do strange things without intending ; 
and—and I have told you all this, be- 
cause I should be sorry you thought 
ill of me, Monsieur Dubois.” 

She dropped her eyes for a moment 
to the ground, with an expression at 
once very serious and regretful, 

‘* Then am I condemned to be hence- 
forward a stranger to dear Mademoi- 
selle de Char rebourg # ?” 

“‘T have told you all my thoughts, 
Monsieur Dubois,” she answered in a 
tone whose melancholy made it nearly 
as tender as his own. But, perhaps, 
some idea crossed her mind that piqued 
her pride; for suddenly recollecting 
herself, she added, in a tone it may be 
a little more abrupt and haughty than 
her usual manner— 

*«* And so, Monsieur Dubois, once 
for all, good evening. You will need 
to make haste to overtake your pea. 
sant attendant ; and as for me, I must 
run home now—adieu.” 

Dubois followed her hesitatingly a 
step or two, but stopped short. A 
slight flush of excitement—it might be 
of mortification—hovered on his usual. 
ly pale check. . It subsided, however, 
and a sudden and more tender charac- 
ter inspired his gaze, as he watched her 

receding figure, and followed its disap- 
pearance with a deep sigh. 

But Monsieur Dubois had not done 
with surprises, 


conversing alone with a gentleman of 
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*¢ HIolloa! sir—a word with you,” 
shouted an imperious voice, rendered 
more harsh by the peculiar huskiness 
of age. 

Dubois turned, and beheld a figure, 
which penetrated him with no small 
astonishment, advancing toward him 
with furious strides. We shall endea- 
vour to describe it, 

It was that of a very tall, old man, 
lank and upright, with snow-white 
moustaches, beard, and eyebrows, all 
in a shaggy and neglected state. He 
wore an old coat of dark-grey serge, 
gathered at the waist by a belt of un- 
dressed leather, and a pair of gaiters, 
of the same material, reached fully to 
his knees. From his left hand dangled 
three rabbits, tied together by the feet, 
and in his right he grasped the butt 
of his antiquated fowling-piece, which 
rested upon his shoulder. ‘This latter 
«quipment, along with a tall cap of 
rabbit skins, which crowned his head, 

ve him a singular resemblance to 
the old prints of Robinson Crusoe; and 
as if the tout ensemble was not gro- 
tesque enough without such an appen- 
dage, a singularly tall hound, ap- 
parently as old and feeble, as lank 
and as grey as his master, very much 
incommoded by the rapidity of his pace, 
hobbled behind him, A string, scarce 
two yards long, knotted to his mas- 
ter’s belt, was tied to the old col- 
lar, once plated with silver, that .en- 
circled his neck, and upon which a close 
strutiny might have still deciphered 
the armorial bearings of the Charre- 
bourgs. 

There was acertain ludicrous sympa- 
thy between the superannuated hound 
and his master. While the old man 
éonfronted the stranger, erect as Don 
Quixote, and glaring upon him in si- 
lent fury, as though his eye-balls would 
leap from their sockets, the decrepit 
dog raised his bloodshot, cowering 
a upon the self same object, and 
showing the stumps of his few remain. 
ing fangs, approached him with a long, 
low growl, like distant thunder. The 
man and his dog understood one ano- 
ther perfectly. Conscious, however, 
that there might possibly be some vein 
of ridicule in this manifest harmony of 
sentiment, he bestowed a curse and a 
kick upon the brate, which sent it 
screeching behind him. 

«« Tt seems, sir, that you have made 
the acquaintance of Mademoiselle de 
Charrebourg?” he demanded, in a tone 
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scarcely less discordant than those of 
his canine attendant. 

** Sir, I don't mean to consult you 
upon the subject.” 

Robinson Crusoe hitched his gun, 
as though he was about to “let fly” 
at the invader of his solitudes. 

**T demand your name, sir.” 

«* And J don’t mean to give it.” 

‘* Bat give it you shall, sir, by se 

“Tt is plain you understand catch- 
ing rabbits, and dressing their skins, 
better than conversing with gentle- 
men,” said the stranger; and, with a 
supercilious smile, he turned away. 

“Stay, sir,” cried the old gentle- 
man, peremptorily, “or I shall slip 
my dog upon you.” 

If you do, I'll shoot him.” 

*¢ You have insulted me, sir. You 
wear a couteau de chasse—so do I. 
Destiny condemns the Visconte de 
Charrebourg to calamity, but not to 
insult. Draw your sword.” 

**The Visconte de Charrebourg !” 
echoed Dubois, in amazement. 

«Yes, sir—the Visconte de Charre- 
bourg, who will not pocket an affront, 
because he happens to have lost his 
revenues.” 

Who would have thought that any 
process could possibly have metamor- 
phosed the gay and magnificent cour- 
tier, of whose splendid extravagance 
Dubois had heard so many traditions, 
into this grotesque old savage. 

** There are some houses—and fore- 
most among the number that of Charre- 
bourg,” said the young man, with 
marked deference, raising his hat— 
‘‘ which no loss of revenue can possibly 
degrade, and which, associated with 
the early glories of France, gain but a 
profounder title to our respect, when 
their annals and descent are consecrat- 
ed by the nobility of suffering.” 

Nebuchadnezzar smiled. 

*T entreat that Monsieur le Vis- 
conte will pardon what has passed un- 
der a total ignorance of his presence.” 

The Visconte bowed, and resumed, 
gravely, but more placidly— 

‘“‘T must then return to my question, 
and ask your name ?” 

**T am called Dubois, sir.” 

‘Dubois! hum! I don’t recollect, 
Monsieur Dubois, that I ever had the 
honour of being acquainted with your 
family.” 

** Possibly not, sir.” 

** However, Monsieur Dubois, you 
appear to be a gentleman, and I ask 
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you as the father of the noble young 
ady who has just left you, whether 
you have established with her any un- 
derstanding such as I ought not to 
approve—in short, any understanding 
whatsoever ?” 

** None whatever, on the honour of 
a gentleman. I introduced myself to 
Mademoiselle de Charrebourg, but she 
has desired that our acquaintance shall 
cease, and her resolution upon the 
subject is, of course, decisive. On the 
faith of a gentleman, you have there 
the entire truth frankly stated.” 

** Well, Monsieur Dubois, I believe 
you,” said the Visconte, after a steady 
gaze of a fewseconds; ‘and I have to 
add a request, which is this—that, un- 
less through me, the acquaintance may 
never be sought to be renewed. Fare- 
well, sir. Come along, Jonquil!” he 
added, with an admonition of his foot, 
addressed to the ugly old brute who 
had laid himself down. And so, with 
a mutual obeisance, stiff and profound, 
Monsieur Dubois and the Visconte de 
Charrebourg departed upon their seve- 
ral ways. 

When the old Visconte entered his 
castle, he threw the three rabbits on 
the table before Marguerite, hung his 
fusil uncleaned upon the wall, released 
his limping dog, and stalked past Lu- 
cille, who was in the passage, with a 
stony aspect, and in total silence. 
This, however, was his habit, and he 
pursued his awful way into his little 
room of state, where, seated upon his 
high-backed, clumsy throne of deal, 
with his rabbit-skin tiara on his head, 
he espied a letter, with a huge seal, ad- 
dressed to him, lying on his homely table. 

“Ha! hum. From M. Le Prun. 
The ostentation of the Fermier-Gene- 
ral! the vulgarity of the bourgeois, 
even in a letter!” 

Alone as he was, the Viseonte af- 
fected a sneer of tranquil superiority ; 
but his hand trembled as he took the 
packet and broke the seal. Its con- 
tents were evidently satisfactory: the 
old man elevated his eyebrows as he 
read, sniffed twice or thrice, and then 
yielded to a smile of irrepressible 
self-complacency. 

‘So it will give him inexpressible 
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pleasure, will it, to consult my wishes. 
Should he become the purchaser of the 
Charrebourg estate, he entreats—ay, 
that is the word—that I will not do 
him the injustice to suppose him capa. 
ble of disturbing me in the possession 
of my present residence.” The Vis- 
conte measured the distance between 
the tiled floor and the ceiling, with a 
bitter glance, and said, ** So our bour- 
geois-gentilhomme will permit the Vis- 
conte de Charrebourg—ha, ha—to live 
in this stinking hovel for the few years 
that remain to him; but, par bleu, 
that is fortune’s doing, not his, I 
ought not to blame this poor bour- 
geois—he is only doing what I asked 
him. He will les allow me whatever 
‘ privileges’ I have hitherto enjoyed— 
that of killing roach in the old moat 
and rabbits in the warren; scarce 
worth the powder and shot I spend on 
them. Eh, bien! after all what more 
have I asked for? He is also most 
desirous to mark, in every way in his 
power, the profound respect he enter- 
tains for the Visconte de Charrebourg. 
How these fellows grimace and cari- 
cature when they attempt to make a 
compliment! but he can’t help that, 
and he is trying to be civil. And, see, 
here is a postscript I omitted to read.” 

He re-adjusted his spectacles. It 
was thus conceived :— 

«“P.S.—I trust the Visconte de 
Charrebourg will permit me the honour 
of waiting upon him, to express in 
person my esteem and respect; and 
that he will also allow me to present 
my little niece to Mademoiselle de 
Charrebourg, as they are pretty nearly 
of the same age, and likely » moreover, 
to become neighbours.” 

‘«« Yes,” he said, pursning a train of 
self-gratulation, suggested by this post. 
seript ; ‘it was a coup of diplomacy 
worthy of Richelieu himself, the send- 
ing Lucille in person with my letter. 
The girl has beauty; its magic has 
drawn all these flowers and figures from 
the pen of that dry old schemer, Ay, 
who knows, she may have fortune be- 
fore her; were the king to see her ° 

But here he paused, and, with a 
slight shake of the head, muttered, 
** Apage sathanas !” 
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The Visconte eat his supper in so- 
lemn silence, which Lucille dared not 
interrupt, so that the meal was far 


from cheerful. Shortly after its conclu. 
sion, however, the old man announced, 
in a few brief sentences, as much of 
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the letter he had just received as in 
anywise concerned her to know. 

“See you and Marguerite to the pre- 
parations ; let everything, at least, be 
neat. He knows, as all the world 
does, that I am miserably poor; and 
we can’t make this place look less beg- 
garly than it is; but we must make 
the best of it. What can one do with 
a pension of eight hundred francs— 
bah !” 

The latter part of this speech was 
muttered in bitter abstraction. 

** The pension is too small, sir.” 

He looked at her with something 
like a sneer. 

«It is too small, sir, and ought to 
be increased.” 

«* Who says so ?” 

* Marguerite has often said so, sir, 
and I believe it. If you will petition 
the king he will give you something 
worthy of your rank.” 

** You are a pair of wiseheads, tru- 
ly. It cost the exertions of powerful 
friends, while I still had some, to get 
that pittance ; were I to move in the 
matter now, it is more like to lead to 
its curtailment than extension.” 

** Yes, but the king admires beauty, 
and I am beautiful,” she said, with a 
blush that was at once the prettiest, 
the boldest, and yet the purest thing 
imaginable ; “and I will present your 
petition myself.” 

Her father looked at her for a mo- 
ment with a gaze of inquiring wonder, 
which changed into a faint, abstracted 
smile; but he rose abruptly from his 
seat with a sort of shrug, as if it were 
chill, and, muttering his favourite ex- 
oreism, ‘‘Apage sathanas!” walked 
with a flurried step up and down the 
room. His face was flushed, and there 
was something in its expression which 
forbid her hazarding another word. 

It was not until nearly half an hour 
had elapsed that the Visconte suddenly 
exclaimed, as if not a second had in- 

an 

“Well, Lucille, it is not guite impos- 
sible ; but you need not mention it to 
Marguerite.” 

He then signed to her to leave him, 
intending, according to his wont, to 
find occupation for his solitary hours 
in the resources of his library. This 
library was contained in an old chest ; 
consisted of some score of shabby vo- 
lumes of all sizes, and was, in truth, a 
queer mixture. It comprised, among 
other tomes, a Latin Bible and a mis. 
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sal, in intimate proximity with two or 
three other volumes of that gay kind 
which even the Visconte de Charre- 
bourg would have blushed and trembled 
to have seen in the hands of his child. 
Itresembled thus the heterogeneous fur- 
niture of his own mind, with an incon- 
gruous ingredient of superinduced reli- 
gion; but, on the whole, unpresentable 
and unclean. He took up the well- 
thumbed Vulgate, in which, of late 
years, he had read a good deal, but 
somehow, it did not interest him at 
that moment. He threw it back again, 
and suffered his fancy to run riot 
among schemes more exciting and, 
alas! less guiltless. Lis daughter's 
words had touched an evil chord in his 
heart—she had unwittingly uncaged 
the devil that lurked within him; and 
this guardian angel from the pit was 
playmg, in truth, very ugly pranks 
with his ambitious imagination. 

Lucille called old Marguerite to her 
bed-room, and there made the astonish- 
ing disclosure of the promised visit ; 
but the old woman, though herself 
very fussy in consequence, perceived 
no corresponding excitement in her 
young mistress; on the contrary, she 
was sad and abstracted. 

‘Do you remember,” said Lucille, 
after a long pens “the story of the 
fair demoiselle of Alsace you used to 
tell me long ago? How true her lover 
was, and how bravely he fought through 
all the dangers of witchcraft and war 
to find her out again and wed her, 
although he was a noble knight, and 
she, as he believed, but a peasant’s 
daughter. Marguerite, it is a pretiy 
story. I wonder if gentlemen are as 
true of heart now?” 

«* Ay, my dear, why not? love is 
love always; just the same as it was of 
old is it now, and will be while the 
world wags.” 

And with this comforting assurance 
their conference ended. 

The very next day came the visit of 
Monsieur le Prun and his niece. The 
Fermier-General wasoldand ugly, there 
is no denying it; he had a shrewd, pe- 
netrating eye, moreover, and in the 
lines of his mouth were certain unmis- 
takeable indications of habitual com- 
mand. When his face was in repose, 
indeed, its character was on the whole 
forbidding. But in repose it seldom 
was, for he smiled and grimaced with 
an industry that was amazing. 

Ilis niece was a pretty Rittle fair. 


’ 
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haired girl of sixteen, with something 
sad and even funeste in her counte- 
nance. The fragile timidity of the lit- 
tle blonde contrasted well with the fire 
and energy that animated the hand- 
some features of her new acquaintance. 
Julie St. Pierre, for that was her name, 
seemed just as unconscious of Lu- 
cille’s deficient toilet as she was her- 
self, and the two girls became, in the 
space of an hour’s ramble among the 
brakes and bushes of the park, as in- 
timate as if they had spent all their 
days together. Monsieur le Prun, 
meanwhile, conversed affably with the 
Visconte, whom he seemed to take a 
pleasure in treating with a deference 
which secretly flattered alike his pride 
and his vanity. He told him, moreover, 
that the contract for the purchase of the 
Charrebourg estate was already com- 
leted, and pleased himself with pro- 
Jecting certain alterations in the Vis- 
conte’s humble residence, which would 
certainly have made it a far more im- 
posing piece of architecture than it 
ever had been. All his plans, how- 
ever, were accompanied with so many 
submissions to the Visconte’s superior 


taste, and so many solicitations of 


‘* permission,” and so many delicate 
admissions of an ownership, which both 
parties knew to be imaginary, that the 
visiter appeared in the attitude rather 
of one suing for than conferring a fa- 
vour. Add to all this that the Fermier- 
General had the good taste to leave his 
equipage at the park gate, and trudged 
on foot beside his little niece, who, in 
rustic fashion, was mounted on a don- 
key, to make his visit, No wonder, 
then, that when the Creesus and his lit- 
tle niece took their departure, they left 
upon the mind of the old Visconte an 
impression which (although, for the 
sake of consistency, he was still obliged 
to affect his airs of hauteur) was in the 
highest degree favourable. 

The acquaintance thus commenced 
was not suffered to languish. Scarce 
a day passed without either a visit or a 
billet, and thus some five or six weeks 
passed, 

Lucille and her new companion be- 
came more and more intimate; but 
there was one secret recorded in the 
innermost tablet of her heart which she 
was too proud to disclose even to her 
gentle friend. For a day—days—a 
week—a fortnight after her interview 
with Du Bois, she lived in hope that 
every hour might present his handsome 
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form at the cottage door to declare 
himself, and, with the Visconte’s sane- 
tion, press his suit. Every morning 
broke with hope, every night brought 
disappointment with its chill and 
darkness, till hope expired, and feelings 
of bitterness, wounded pride, and pas- 
sionate resentment succeeded. What 
galled her proud heart most was the 
fear that she had betrayed her fondness 
to him. To be forsaken was hard 
enough to bear, but to the desolation 
of such a loss the sting of humiliation 
superadded was terrible. 

One day the rumble of coach-wheels 
was heard upon the narrow, broken road 
which wound by the Visconte’s cottage. 
A magnificent equipage, glittering with 
gold and gorgeous colours, drawn by 
four noble horses worthy of Cinder- 
ella’s state-coach, came rolling and 
rocking along the track. The heart 
of Lucille beat fast under her little 
bodice as she beheld its approach. The 
powdered servants were of course to 
open the carriage-door, and Du Bois 
himself, attired in the robes of a prince, 
was to spring from within and throw 
himself passionately at her feet. In 
short, she felt that the denouement of 
the fairy tale was at hand. 

The coach stopped—the door open- 
ed, and Monsieur Le Prun desceuded, 
and handed his little niece to the 
ground; Lucille wished him and Du 
Bois both in the galleys. 

He was more richly dressed than, 
usual, more ceremonious, and if pos- 
sible more gracious. He saluted Lu. 
cille, and after a word or two of com. 
mon-place courtesy, joined the old 
Visconte, and they shortly entered 
the old gentleman’s chamber of au. 
dience together, and there remained 
for more than an hour. At the end of 
of that time they emerged together, 
both a little excited as it seemed. The 
Fermier-General was flushed like a 
scarlet withered apple, and his black 
eyes glowed and flashed with an un. 
usual agitation. The Visconte too was 
also flushed, and he carried his head a 
little back, with an unwonted air of 
reserve and importance. 

The adieux were made with some lit- 
tle flurry, and the equipage swept 
away, leaving the spot where its mag- 
nificence had just been displayed as 
bleak and blank as the space on which 
the pageant of a phantasmagoria has 
been for a moment. reflected. 

The old servant ofall work was charm. 
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ed with this souvenir of her better 
days. Monsieur Le Prun had risen 
immensely in her regard in Te ge 
of the display she had just gloated 
upon, In the estimation of the de- 
voted Marguerite he was more than a 
Midas. His very eye seemed to gild 
everything it fell upon as naturally as the 
sun radiates his yellow splendour. The 
blue velvet liveries, the gold-studded 
harness, the embossed and emblazoned 
coach, the stately beasts with their 
tails tied up in great bows of broad blue 
ribbons, with silver fringe, like an 
Arcadian beauty’s chevelure, the re- 
verential solemnity of the gorgeous 
lacqueys, the tout ensemble, in short, 
was overpowering and delightful. 

«© Well, child,” said the Visconte, 
after he and Lucille had stood for a 
while in silence watching the retiring 
equipage, taking her hand in his at the 
same time, and leading her with a state- 
ly gravity along the narrow walk which 
environed the cottage, ‘‘ Monsieur Le 
Prun, it must be admitted, has excel- 
lent taste ; par bleu, his team would do 
honour to the royal stables. What a 
superb equipage! Happy the woman 
whom fortune will elect to share the 
splendour of which all that we have 
just seen is but as a sparkle from 
the furnace—fortunate she whom 
Monsieur Le Prun will make his 
wife.” 

He spoke with so much emotion, di- 
rected a look of such triumphant signi- 
fieance upon his daughter, and pressed 
her hand so hard, that on a sudden a 
stupendous conviction, at once horrible 
and dazzling, burst upon her. 

** Monsieur—! for the love of God 
do you mean—do you mean e 
she said, and broke off abruptly. 

«© Yes, my dear Lucille,” he returned 
with elation, ‘‘I do mean to tell you 
that you—you are that fortunate per- 
sén. It is true you can bring him no 
wealth, but he already possesses more 
of that than he knows how to apply. 
You can, however, bring him what 
few other women possess, an ancient 
lineage, an exquisite beauty, and the 
simplicity of an education in which the 
sobs of finesse and dissipation have 
not been sown ; in short, the very attri- 
butes and qualifications which he most 
esteems—which he has long sought, 
and which in conversation he has found 
irresistible in you. Monsieur Le Prun 
has entreated me to lay his proposals 
at your feet, and you of course con. 
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vey through me the gratitude with 
which you accept them.” 

Lucille was silent and pale; within 
her a war and chaos of emotions were 
struggling, like the tumult of the ocean. 

«T felicitate you, my child,” said 
the Visconte, kissing her throbbing 
forehead ; ‘in you the fortunes of your 
family will be restored—come with 
me.” 

She accompanied him into the cot- 
tage; she was walking, as it were, in 
a wonderful dream; but amidst the 
confusion of her senses, her perplexity 
and irresolution, there was a dull sense 
of pain at her heart, there was a sha- 
dowy figure constantly before her ; 
its presence agitated and reproached 
her, but she had little leisure to listen 
to the pleadings of a returning tender- 
ness, even had they been likely to pre- 
vail with her ambitious heart. Her 
father rapidly sketched such a letter of 
complimentary acceptance as he con- 
ceived suitable to the occasion and the 
parties. 

** Read that,” he said, placing it be- 
fore Lucille. ‘* Well, that I think will 
answer. What say you, child?” 

** Yes, sir,” she replied with an ef.- 
fort; ‘it is true; he does me indeed 
great honour; and—and I accept him ; 
and now, sir, I would wish to go and 
be for a while alone.” 

*Do so,” said her father, again 
kissing her, for he felt a sort of grati- 
tude toward her as the prime cause of 
all these comforts and luxuries, whose 
long despaired of return he now beheld 
in immediate and certain prospect. 
Not heeding this unwonted exuberance 
of tenderness, she hurried to her little 
bedroom, and sate down upon the side 
of her bed. 

At first she wept passionately, but 
her girlish volatility soon dried these 
tears. The magnificent equipage of 
Monsieur Le Prun swept before her 
imagination. Her curious and daz- 
zled fancy then took flight in specu- 
lations as to the details of all the, as 
yet, undescribed splendours in reserve. 
Then she thought of herself married, 
and mistress of all this great fortune, 
and her heart beat thick, and she 
laughed aloud, and clapped her hands 
in an ecstacy of almost childish exulta- 
tion. 

Next day she received a long visit 
from Monsieur Le Prun, as_ her 
aceepted lover. Spite of all his 
splendour, he had never looked in her 
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eyes half so old, and ugly, and _ sinis- 
ter as now. ‘The marriage, which 
was sometimes so delightfully full of 
romise to her vanity and ambition, 
in his presence most perversely lost 
all its enchantment, and terrified her, 
like some great but unascertained 
danger. It was, however, too late now 
to recede ;' and even were she free to 
do so, it is more than probable that 
she could not have endured the sacri- 
fice involved in retracting her consent, 
The Visconte’s little household kept 
early hours. He himself went to bed 
almost with the sun; and on the night 
after this decisive visit —for such 
Monsieur Le Prun’s first appearance 
and acceptation in the character ofan af- 
fianced bridegroom undoubtedly was— 
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Lucille was lying awake, the prey ofa 
thousand agitating thoughts, when, oa 
a sudden, rising upon the still night 
air, came a little melody—alas! too 
well known—a gay and tender song, 
chanted sweetly. Had the voice of 
Fate called her, she could not have 
started more suddenly upright in her 
bed, with eyes straining, and parted 
lips—one hand pushing back the rich 
clusters of hair, and collecting the 
sound at her ear, and the other extend- 
ed toward the distant songster, and 
softly marking the time of the air. 
She listened till the song died away, 
and covering her face with her hands, 
she threw herself down upon the pil- 
low, and sobbing desolately, murmur- 
ed—* too late !—loo late !” 


IV.—THE STRANGE LADY IN WHITE. 


The visits of the happy Fermier-Ge- 
neral occurred, of course, daily, and 
increased in duration. Meanwhile 
preparations went forward. The Vis- 
conte, supplied from some mysterious 
source, appeared to have an untold 
amount of cash. He made repeated 
excursions to the capital, which for 
twenty years he had not so much as 
seen; and handsome dresses, orna- 
ments, &c., for Lucille, were accom- 
panied by no less important improve- 
ments upon his own wardrobe, as well 
as various accessions to the comforts of 
their little dwelling—so numerous, in- 
deed, as speedily to effect an almost 
complete transformation in its charac- 
ter and pretensions, 

Thus the time wore on, in a state 
of excitement, which, though chequer- 
ed with many fears, was on the whole 
pleasurable. 

About ten days had passed since 
the peculiar and delicate relation we 
have described wasestablished between 
Lucille and Monsieur Le Prun. Ur- 
gent business had called him away to 
the city, and kept him closely con- 
fined there, so that, for the first time 
since his declaration, his daily visit 
was omitted upon this occasion. Had 
the good Fermier-General known but 
all, he need not have offered so many 
apologies, nor laboured so hard to 
console his lady-love for his involun- 
tary absence. The truth, then, is, as 
the reader no doubt suspects, Lucille 
was charmed at finding herself, even 
for a day, once more her own absolute 
mistress, 


A gay party from Paris, with or- 
ders of admission from the creditors, 
that day visited the park. In a re- 
mote and bosky hollow they had seated 
themselves upon the turf, and, amid 
songs and laughter, were enjoying a 
cold repast. Far away these sounds of 
mirth were borne on the clear air 
to Lucille. Alas! when should she 
laugh as gaily as those ladies, who, 
with their young companions, were 
making merry ?—when again should 
music speak as of old with her heart, 
and bear in its chords no tone of re- 
proach and despair? ‘This gay party - 
broke up into groups, and began mer- 
rily to ramble towards the great gate, 
where, of course, their carriages were 
awaiting them. 

Attracted mournfully by their mirth, 
Lucille rambled onward as they re- 
treated. It was evening, and the sun- 
beams slanted pleasantly among the 
trees and bushes, throwing long, soft 
shadows over the sward, and convert 
ing into gold every little tuft, and 
weed, and knob that broke the irre. 
gular sweep of the ground. 

She had reached a part of the park 
with which she was not so familiar. 
Here several gentle hollows were con- 
verging toward the stream, and trees 
and wild brushwood in fresh abund- 
ance clothed their sides, and spread 
upward along the plain in rich and 
shaggy exuberance. 

From among them, with a stick in 
his hand, and running lightly in the 
direction of her father’s cottage, Ga- 
briel suddenly emerged. 
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On seeing her at the end of the ir- 
regular vista, which he had just en- 
tered, however, he slackened his pace, 
and doffing his hat, he approached 
her. 

«© A message, Gabriel?” she in- 
quired. ; 

**Yes, if mademoiselle pleases,” 
said he, blushing all over, like the set- 
ting sun. “I was running to the 
Visconte’s house to tell mademoiselle.” 

** Well, Gabriel, and what is it 2?” 

‘*Why, mademoiselle, a strange la- 
dy in the glen desired me to tell Ma- 
damoiselle de Charrebourg that she 
wished to see her.” 

** But did she say why she desired 
it, and what she wished to speak to me 
about ?” 

** No, mademoiselle.” 

‘Then tell her that Mademoiselle 
de Charrebourg, knowing neither her 
name nor her business, declines obey- 
ing her summons,” she said, haughtily. 
Gabriel bowed low, and was about to 
retire on his errand, when she added— 

**It was very dull of you, Gabriel, 
not to ask her what she wanted of me.” 

**Madame, without your permission, 
I dare not,” he replied, with a deeper 
blush, and a tone at once so ardent and 
so humble, that Lucilke could not for- 
bear a smile of the prettiest good na- 
ture.” 

‘In truth, Gabriel, you are a du- 
tiful boy. But how did you happen 
to meet her ?” 

‘«‘T was returning, mademoiselle, 
from the other side of the stream, and 
just when I got into the glen, on 
turning round the corner of the grey 
stone, I saw her standing close to me 
behind the bushes.” 

‘*And I suppose you were fright- 
ened ?” she said, archly. 

«* No, mademoiselle, indeed ; though 
she was strangely dressed and very 
pale, but she spoke to me kindly. She 
asked me my name, and then she looked 
in my face very hard, as a fortune-tel. 
ler does, and she told me many strange 
things, mademoiselle, about myself; 
some of them I knew, and some of them 
I never heard before.” 

‘*T suppose she is a fortune-teller ; 
and how did she come to ask for me?” 

**She inquired if the Visconte de 
Charrebourg still lived on the estate, 
and then she said, ‘ Has he not a beau- 
tiful daughter called Lucille?’ and I, 
mademoiselle, made bold to answer, 
* Oh yes, madame, yes, in truth,’ ” 
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Poor Gabriel blushed and faltered 
more than ever at this passage. 

«*¢ Tell mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘I 
have something that concerns her near- 
ly to tell her. ‘Let her know that I am 
waiting here; but I cannot stay long.’ 
And so she beckoned me away impa- 
tiently, and I, expecting to find you 
near the house, was running, when ma- 
demoiselle saw me.” 

‘‘ It is very strange; stay, Gabriel, I 
will go and speak to her, it is only a 
step.” 

The fact was that Lucille’s curiosity 
(as might have been the case witha great 
many of her sex in a similar situation) 
was too strong for her, and her pride 
was forced to bend to its importunity. 

‘*Go you before,” she said to Ga- 
briel, who long remembered that even- 
ing walk in attendance upon Lucille, 
as a scene so enchanting and delight- 
ful as to be rather a mythic episode 
than an incident in his life; ‘ and 
Gabriel,” she added, as they entered 
the cold shadow of the thick evergreens, 
and felt, she knew not why, a supersti- 
tious dread creep over her, ‘‘do you 
wait within call, but so as not to over- 
hear our conversation ; you understand 
me.” 

They had now emerged from the 
dark cover into the glen, and looking 
downward toward the little stream, 
at a short distance from them, the 
figure of the mysterious lady was 
plainly discernible. She was sitting 
with her back toward them upon a 
fragment of rock, under the bough of 
an old gnarled oak. Her dress was a 
sort of loose white robe, it might be of 
flannel, such as invalids in hospitals 
wear, and a red cloak had slipt from 
her shoulders, and covered the ground 
at her feet. Thus solitary and myste- 
rious, she suggested the image of a 
priestess cowering over the blood of a 
victim in search of omens, 

Lucille approached her with some 
trepidation, and to avoid coming upon 
her wholly by surprise she made a little 
detour, and thus had an opportunity 
of seeing the features of the stranger, 
as well as of permitting her to become 
aware of her approach, 

Her appearance, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, was not such as to reassure Lu- 
cille. She was tall, deadly pale, and 
marked with the small-pox, She had 
particularly black eye-brows, and a- 
waited the young lady’s approach with 
that ominous smile which ascends no 
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higher than the lips, and leaves the 
eyes and forehead dark, threatening, 
and uncertain. Altogether, there was 
a character, it might be of insanity, it 
might be of guilt, in the face, which 
was formidable. 

Lucille wished herself at home, but 
there was that in the blood of the 
Charrebourgs which never turned away 
from danger, real or imaginary, when 
once confronted. 

«So you are Lucille de Charrebourg ?” 
said the figure, looking at her with that 
expression of malice, which is all the 
more fearful that it appears causeless. 

«Yes, madame, that is my name ; 
will you be so good as to tell me, be- 
side, the name of the lady who has been 
kind enough to desire an interview with 
me ?” 

«For a name, my dear, suit your- 
self; call me Sycorax, Jezebel, or what 
you please, and I will answer to it.” 

«¢ But what are you ?” 

“There again I give you a carte 
blanche ; say Lam a benevolent fairy ; 
you don’t seem to like that? or your 
guardian. angel? northatneither! Well, 
a witch if you please, or a ghost, or a 
fortune-teller—ay, that will do, a for- 
tune-teller—so that is settled.” 

“* Well, madame, if I may not know 
either your name or occupation, will 

you be good enough at least to let me 
fee your business.” 

«* Surely, my charming demoiselle ; 

you should have heard it immediately 
had you not pestered me with so many 
childish questions. Well, then, about 
this Monsieur Le Prun ?” 

‘¢ Well, madame?” said Lucille, not 
a little surprised. 

«Well, my dear, I'm not going to 
tell you whether this Monsieur Le 
Prun is an angel, for angels they say 
have married women ; or whether he is 
a Bluebeard—you have heard the story 
of Bluebeard, my little dear—but this 
I say, be he which he may, you must 
not marry him.” 

‘* And pray who constrains my will ?” 
exclaimed the girl, scornfully, but at 
the same time inwardly frightened. 

«‘I do, my pretty pigeon; if you 
marry him, you do so forewarned, and 
if he don’t punish you J will.” 

«* How dare you speak in that tone 
to me?” said Lucille, to whose cheek 
the insolent threat of the stranger called 
a momentary flush of red; “ you pu- 
nish me, indeed, if he does not! Tl 
not permit you to address me so; be. 
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sides I have help close by, if I please to 
call for it.” 

All this time the woman was laugh- 
ing inwardly, and fumbling under her 
white robe, as if in search of some- 
thing. 

**T say he may be an angel, or he 
may be a bluebeard, I don’t pretend 
to say which,” she continued, with a 
perfectly genuine contempt of Lucille’s 
vaunting, ** but I have here an amulet 
that never fails in cases like this; it 
will detect and expel the devil better 
than blessed water, vera crux, or body 
of our Lord, for these things have 
sometimes failed, but this can never. 
With the aid of this you cannot be de- 
ceived. Ifhe be a good man its in- 
fluence will be ineffectual against him ; 
but if, on the other hand, he be pos- 
sessed of evil spirits, then test him with 
it, and you will behold him for a mo- 
ment as he is.” 

«‘ Let me see it, then.” 

*¢ Here it is.” 

She drew from under the white 
folds of her dress a small spiral bottle, 
enamelled with some Chinese charac- 
ters, and set in a base and capital of 
chased gold, with four little spiral pil- 
lars at the corners connecting the top 
and bottom and leaving the porcelain 
visible between. It had, moreover, 
a stopper that closed with a spring, 
and altogether did not exceed two 
inches in length, and in thickness was 
about the size of a swan’s quill. It. 
looked like nothing earthly, Tat what 
she had described it. For a scent-bottle, 
indeed, it might possibly have been 
used; but there was something odd 
and knowing about this little curiosity, 
something mysterious, and which seem- 
ed as though it had a tale to tell. In 
short, Lucille looked on it with all the 
interest, and if the truth must be spo- 
ken, a good deal of the awe which its 
pretensions demanded. { 

** And what am I to do with this 
little bauble ?” she asked, after she had 
examined it for some moments cue 
riously. 

«When you want to make trial o 
its efficacy, take it forth, look steadily 
in his face, and say, ‘I expect to re- 
ceive the counterpart of this ;’ that is 
all. Ifhe be a good man, as who can 
say, the talisman will leave him as it 
finds him. But if he be, as some men 
are, the slaves of Satan, you will see, 
were it but for a second, the sufferings 
and passions cf hell in his face. Fear 
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not to make trial of it, for no harm can 
ensue, you will but know the charae- 
ter you have to deal with,” 

*¢ But this is a valuable bauble, its 
price must be considerable, and I have 
no money.” 

** Well, suppose I make it a present 
to you.” 

** I should like to have it—but— 
but 4a 

‘* But [am too poor to part with 
it on such terms, and you too proud 
to take it—is that your meaning? 
Never mind, I can afford to give it, 
and, proud as you are, you can afford 
to take it. Hide it until the time to 
try him comes, and then speak as [ 
told you.” 

«Well I will accept it,” said Lu- 
cille, coldly, but her voice trembled 
and her face was pale; “and this I 
know, if there be any virtue of any 
sort in the toy, it can only prove 
Monsieur Le Prun’s goodness. Yes, 
he is a very kind man, and all the 
world, I am told, speaks of his execl- 
lence.” 

“* Very probably,” said the stranger, 
*‘but mark my words, don't marry 
him ; if you do you shall see me again.” 

** THolloa, devil! are you deaf?” thun- 
dered a sneering voice from a crag at 


the opposite side, ‘Come, come, it’s 
time we were moving.” 

*The summons came from a broad, 
short, swarthy fellow, with black mous- 
tache and beard, arrayed in a suit of 


dusky red. He had one hand raised 
high above his head beckoning to her, 
and with the other he furiously shook 
the spreading branch of a tree beside 
him ; the prominent whites of his eyes, 
and his grinning teeth, were, even at that 
distance, seen conspicuous; and 80 
shaggy, furious, and unearthly did he 
seem, that he might well have repre- 
sented some wild huntsman or demon 
of the wood. It seemed, indeed, as 
though a sort of witches’ dance were 
to be held that night in the old park 
of Charrebourg, and that some of the 
preternatural company had reached 
the trysting-place before their time. 

The ill-omened woman in white hastily 
gathered up her, mantle, without any 
esture or word of farewell. With 
aurried strides her tall figure glided 
off toward the apparition in red, and 
both speedily disappeared among the 
hazy cover at the other side. 

The little hollow was now deserted, 
except for Lucille. It was not till 
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they had quite vanished, and that she 
was left there alone, that she felt some- 
thing akin to terror steal over her, 
and hurried from the scene of her 
strange interview as from a haunted 
spot. A little way up the rising bank 
Gabriel was awaiting her return, sorely 
disappointed that fortune had in no= 
wise made her debtor to his valour. 

Long before she reached home the 
sun had gone down, and the long dusky 
shadows had given place to the thin, 
cold haze of approaching night. Often 
as she glided onward among rocks and 
bushes she felt an instinctive impulse, 
something between terror and aver- 
sion, prompting her to hurl the little 
spiral phial far from her among the wild 
weeds and misty brakes, where, till 
doomsday, it might never be found 
again. But other feelings, stranger in 
their kind, determined her at least to 
defer the saerifice, and so she reached 
her chamber with the mysterious gift 
fast in her tiny grasp. 

Here she again examined it, more 
minutely than before ; it contained 
neither fluid nor powder of any sort, 
and was free from any perfume or odour 
whatsoever; and excepting that the 
more closely she inspected it, the more 
she discovered in its workmanship to 
excite her admiration, her careful and 
curious investigation was without re- 
sult. As she carefully folded up the 
curious souvenir, and secreted it in 
the safest corner of her safest drawer, 
she thought over the interview again 
and again, and always with the same 
result as respected the female who had 
bestowed it, namely, that if not actu- 
ally a lady, she had at least the edu. 
eation and the manners of a person 
above the working classes. 

That night Lucille was haunted with 
ugly dreams. Voices were speaking 
to her in threats and blasphemies from 
the little phial. The mysterious lady 
in white would sit huddled up at the 
foot of her bed, and the more she 
smiled the more terrible became her 
scowl, until at last her countenance 
began to dilate, and she slowly ad. 
vanced her face closer and closer, 
until, just as her smiling lips reached 
Lucille, she uttered a yell, whether of 
impreeation or terror she could not 
hear, but which seared her from her 
sleep like a peal of thunder. Then a 
great collin was standing against the 
wall with Monsieur Le Prun in it dead 
and shrouded, and a troop of choris. 
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ters began singing a requiem, when on 
a sudden the furious voice she had 
heard that evening screamed aloud, 
‘to what purpose all this hymning, 
seeing the corpse is possessed by evil 
spirits ;” and then such looks of rage 
and hatred flitted over the livid face in 
the coffin, as nothing but hell could 
have inspired. Then again she would 
see Monsieur Le Prun struggling, his 
face all bloody and distorted, with the 
man in red and the strange lady of the 
talisman, who screamed, laughing with 
a detestable glee, ‘‘Come bride, come, 
the bridegroom waits.” Such horrid 
dreams as these haunted her all night, 
so much so that one might almost have 
fancied that an evil influence had 
entered her chamber with the little 
phial. But the songs of gay birds 
pruning their wings, and the rustle of 
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The next day Monsieur Le Prun 
returned. [His vanity ascribed the 
manifest agitation of Lucille’s man- 
ner to feelings very unlike the distrust, 
alarm, and aversion which, since her 
last night’s adventure, had filled her 
mind. He came, however, armed with 
votive evidences of his passion, alike 
more substantial and more welcome than 
the gallant speeches in which he dealt. 
He brought her, among other jewels, 
a suit of brilliants which must have cost 
alone some fifteen or twenty thousand 
francs. He seemed to take a delight 
in overpowering her with the costly 
exuberance of his presents. Was there 
in this a latent distrust of his own per- 
sonal resources, and an anxiety to as- 
tound and enslave by means of his 
magnificence—to overwhelin his proud 
but dowerless bride with the almost fa- 
bulous profusion and splendour of his 
wealth? . Perhaps there was, and the 
very magnificence which dazzled her 
was prompted more by meanness than 
generosity, ; 

This time he came accompanied by a 
gentleman, the Sieur de Blassemare, 
who appeared pretty much what he ac- 
tually was—a sort of general agent, 
adviser, companion, and hanger-on of 
the rich Fermier-General. 

The Sieur de Blassemare had his 
titres de noblesse, and started in life 
with a fair fortune. This, however, 
he had seriously damaged by play, 
and he was now obliged to have re- 
course to that species of dexterity, to 
support his luxuries, which, employed 


the green leaves glittering in the early 
sun round her window, quickly dis- 
velled the horrors which had possessed 
oe little room in the hours of silence 
and darkness. It was, notwithstand- 
ing, with a sense of fear and dislike 
that she opened the drawer where the 
little phial lay, and unrolling all the 
paper envelopes in which it was care- 
fully folded, beheld it once more in the 
clear light of day. 

** Nothing, nothing, but a grotesque 
little scent-bottlk—why should I be 
afraid of it ?—a poor little pretty toy.” 

So she said, as she folded it up again, 
and deposited it once more where it 
had lain all night. But for all that she 
felt a mysterious sense of relief when 
she ran lightly from her chamber into 
the open air, conseious that the harm. 
less little « toy” was no longer present, 
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by others, had been the main agent 
in his own ruin. The millionaire and 
parvenu found him invaluable. He 
was always gay, always in good ha- 
mour; a man of birth and breeding, 
well accepted, in spite of his suspected 
rogueries, in the world of fashion—an 
adept in all its ways, as well as in the 
mysteries of human nature ; active, in- 
quisitive, profligate; the very man to 
pick up intelligence when it was need- 
ed—to execute a delicate commission, 
or to advise and assist in any pro- 
ject of taste. In addition to all these ° 
gifts and perfections, his fund of good 
spirits and scandalous anecdote was in, 
exhaustible, and so Monsieur Le Prun 
conceived him very cheaply retained 
at the expense of allowing him to cheat 
him quietly of a few score crowns at an 
occasional game of picquet. 

This fashionable sharper and volup- 
tuary was now somewhere about five- 
and-forty ; but with the assistance of 
his dress, which was exquisite; and the 
mysteries of his toilet, which was ar- 
tistic in a high degree, and above all, 
his gaiety, which never failed him, he 
might easily have passed for at least 
six years younger. 

It was the wish of the benevolent Mon- 
sieur Le Prun to set the Visconte quite 
straight in money matters; and as there 
still remained, like the electric resi- 
duum in a Leyden vial after the main 
shock has been discharged, some few 
little affairs not quite dissipated in the 
explosion of his fortunes, and which, 
before his re-appearance even in the 
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back-ground of society, imust be ar- 
ranged, he employed his agile aid-de- 
camp, the Sieur de Blassemare, to 
fish out these claims and settle them. 

It was not to be imagined that a 
young girl, perfectly conscious of her 
peauty, with a great deal of vanity and 
an immensity of ambition, coul:l fail to 
be delighted at the magnificent presents 
with which her rich old lover had that 
day loaded her. 

She spread them upon the counter- 
pane of her bed, and when she was 
tired of admiring them, she covered 
herself with her treasures, hung the 
flashing necklace about her neck, and 
clasped her little wrists in the massive 
bracelets, stuck a pin here and a brooch 
there, and covered her fingers with 
sparkling jewels; and though she had no 
looking-glass larger than a playing-card 
in which toreflect her splendour, she yet 
could judge in her own mind very satis- 
factorily of the effect. Then, after 
she had floated about her room, and 
curtsied, and waved her hands to her 
heart’s content, she again strewed the 
bed with these delightful, intoxicating 
jewels, which flashed actual fascination 
upon her gaze. 

At that moment her gratitude effer- 
vesced, and she almost felt that, pro- 
vided she were never to behold his face 
again, she could—not love but like 
Monsieur Le Prun very well; she half 
relented, she almost forgave him ; she 
would have received with good-will, 
with thanks, and praises, anything and 
everything he pleased to give her, ex- 
cept his company. 

Meanwhile the old Visconte, some- 
what civilised and modernised by re- 
cent restorations, was walking slowly 
to and fro in the little bowling-green, 
side by side with Blassemare. 

«¢ Yes,” he said, “ with confidence I 
give my child into his hands. It is 
a great trust, Blassemare; but he is 
gifted with those qualities, which, more 
than wealth, conduce to married happi- 
ness. I confide in him a great trust, 
but I feel I risk no sacrifice.” 

A comic smile, which he could not 
suppress, illuminated the dark features 
of Blassemare, and he lookedaway asif 
studying the landscape until it subsided. 

« He is the most disinterested and 
generous of men,” resumed the old gen- 
tleman. 

‘Ma foi, so he is,” rejoined his ecom- 
panion; ‘but Mademoiselle de Charre- 
bourg happened to be precisely the per- 
son he needed; birth, beauty, simpli. 
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city—a rare alliance. You underrate 
the merits of Mademoiselle de Charre- 
bourg. He makes no such presents 
to the Sisters of Charity.” 

** Pardon me, sir, I know her merits 
well; she is indeed a dutiful and dear 
child.” 

And the Visconte’s eyes filled with 
moisture, for his heart was softened 
by her prosperity, involving, as it did, 
his own. 

** And will make one of the hand- 
somest as she will, no doubt, one of the 
most loving wives in France,” said 
Blassemare, gravely. 

«And he will make, or I am no 
prophet, an admirable husband,” re- 
sumed the Visconte; **he has so much 
good feeling and so much ss 

**So much money,” suggested Blas- 
semare, who was charmed at the Vis- 
conte’s little hypocrisy ; “ay, by my 
faith, that he has; and as to that little 
bit of scandal, those mysterious re- 
ports, you know,” he added, with a ma- 
licious simplicity. 

“Yes, I know,” said the Visconte, 
shortly. 

* All sheer fiction, my dearVisconte,” 
continued Blassemare, with a shrug 
and a smile of disclaimer. 

“Of course, of course,” said the Vis- 
conte, peremptorily, 

“Tt was talked about, you know,” 
persisted his malicious companion, 
‘about twenty years ago, but it is 
quite discredited now—scouted. You 
ean’t think how excellently our good 
friend the Fermier-General is estab- 
lished in society. But I need not tell 
you, for of course you satisfied yourself; 
the alliance on which I felicitate Le 
Prun proves it.” 

The Visconte made a sort of wincing 
smile and abow. He saw that Blasse- 
maure was making a little scene out of 
his insincerities for his own private 
entertainment. But there is a sort of 
conventional hypocrisy which had be- 
come habitual to them both. It was 
like a pair of blacklegs cheating one 
another for practice with their eyes 
open. So Blassemare presented his 
snuff-box, and the Visconte, with equal 
bonhommie, took a pinch, and the game 
was kept up pleasantly between them. 

Meanwhile Lucille, in her chamber, 
the window of which opened upon the 
bowling-green, caught a word or two 
of the conversation we have just sketch- 
ed. What she heard was just suffi. 
cient to awaken the undefined but anx. 
ious train of ideas which had become 
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connected with the image of Monsieur 
Le Prun. Something ‘seemed all at 
once to sadden and “quench the fire 
that blazed in her diamonds ; they were 
disenchanted ; her heart no longer 
danced in their light. With a heavy 
sigh she turned to the drawer where 
the charmed vial lay ; she took it out; 
she weighed it in her hand. 

‘* After all,” she said, “it is but a 
toy. Why should it trouble me? What 
harm can be in it ?” 

She placed it among the golden store 
that lay spread upon her coverlet. But 
it would not assimilate with those orna- 
ments; on the contrary, it looked only 
more quaint and queer, like a suspicious 
stranger among them. She hurriedly 
took it away, more dissatisfied, some- 
how, than ever. She inwardly felt that 
there was danger in it, but what could 
it be? what its purpose, significance, 
or power? Conjecture failed her. There 
it lay, harmless and pretty for the pre- 
sent, but pregnant with unknown mis- 
chief, like a painted egg, stolen from 
a serpent’s nest, which time and tem. 
perature are sure to hatch at last. 

The strangest circumstance about 
it was, that she could not make up her 
mind to part with or destroy it. It 
exercised over her the fascination of a 
guilty companionship. She hated but 
could not give it up. And yet, after 
all, what a trifle to fret the spirits even 
of a girl! 

It is wonderful how rapidly impres- 
sions of pain or fear, if they be not re- 
newed, lose their influence upon the 
conduct and even upon the spirits. 
The scene in the glen, the image of 
the unprepossessing and mysterious py- 
thoness, and the substance and man- 
ner of the sinister warning she commu- 
nicated, were indeed fixed in her me- 
mory ineflaceably. But every day that 
saw her marriage approach in security 
and peace, and her preparations pro- 
ceed without molestaticn, served to dis- 
sipate her fears and to obliterate the 
force of that hated scene. 

It was, therefore, only now and then 
that the odd and menacing occurrence 
recurred to her memory with a depress- 
ing and startling effect. At such mo- 
ments, it might be of weakness, the 
boding words, ** Don’t marry him; if 
you do you shall see me again,” smote 
upon her heart like the voice of a spec- 
tre, and she felt that chill, succeeded 
by vague and gloomy anxiety, which 
superstition ascribes to the passing pre- 
sénee of a spirit from the grave. 
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“‘T don’t think you are happy, dear 
Lucille, or may be you are offended 
with me,” said Julie St. Pierre, turning 
her soft blue eyes full upon her hand- 
some companion, and taking her hand 
timidly between her own. 

They were sitting together on a wild 
bank, shaded by a screen of brush- 
wood, in the park. Lucille had been 
silent, abstracted, and, as it seemed, 
almost sullen during their walk, and 
poor little timid Julie, who cherished 
for her girlish friend that sort of de- 
votion with which gentler and perhaps 
better natures are so often inspired by 
firmer wills, and more fiery tempers, 
was grieved and perplexed. 

«Tell me, dear Lucille, are you 
angry with me?” 

“7 angry! no, indeed; and angry 
with you, my dear, dear little friend! 
I could not be, dear Julie, even were 
I to try.” 

And so they kissed heartily again 
and again. 

“Then,” said Julie, sitting down by 
her, and taking her hand more firmly 
in hers, and looking with such a loving 
interest as nothing could resist in her 
face, * you are unhap y- Why don’t 
you tell me what it is that grieves you? 
I dare say I could give you very wise 
counsel, and, at all events, console 
you. At the convent the pensioners 
used all to come to me when they were 
in trouble, and, I assure you, I always_ 
gave them good advice.” 

* But I am not unhappy.” 

‘ Really 2” 

«« No, indeed.” 

«* Well, shall I tell you? I thought 
you were unhappy because you are 
going to be married to my uncle.” 

« Folly, folly, my dear little prude. 
Your uncle is a very good man, and a 

very grand match. I ought to be de- 
lighted at a prospect so brilliant.” 

Even while Lucille spoke, she felt a 
powerful impulse to tell her little com- 
panion all—her fondness for Dubois, 
her aversion for Monsieur Le Prun, 
the scene with the strange woman, and 
her own forebodings ; but such a con- 
fession would have been dificult to re- 
concile with her fixed resolution to let 
the aflair take its course, and at all ha- 
zards marry the man whom, it was 

vain to disguise it from herself, she 
disliked, distrusted, and feared. 

‘I was going to give you comfort 
by my own story. I never told you 
before that J, too, am aflianced.” 

“ Affianced! and to whom ?” 
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* To the Marquis de Seeqville.” 

“Hey! Why that is the very gen- 
tleman of whom Monsieur de Blasse- 
mare told us such wicked stories the 
other day.” 

“Did he?” she said, with a sigh. 
* Well, often fearedhe wasa prodigal ; 
but heaven, I trust, will reclaim him.” 

«* But do you not love him ?” 

“No. I never saw him but once.” 

« And are you happy ?” 

«Yes, quite happy now; but, dear 
Lucille, I was very miserable once. 
You must know that shortly after we 
were betrothed, when I was placed in 
the convent at Rouen, there was a nice 
girl there, of whom I soon grew very 
fond. Her brother, Henri, used to 
come almost every day to see her. 
He was about three years older than 
I, and g0 brave and beautiful. I 
did not know that I loved him until 
his sister went away, and his visits, of 
course, ceased ; and when I could not 
see him any more, I thought my heart 
would break.” 

*¢ Poor little Julie!” 

“T was afraid of being observed 
when I wept, but I used to ery to my- 
self all night long, and wish to die, as 
my mother used to fear long ago I 
wold do before I came to be as old as 
I am now; and I could not even hear 
of him, for ny frietid, his sister, had 
married, atid was living near Caen, and 
ko we were quite separated.” 

** You were, indeed, very miserable, 
my poor little friend.” 

«Yes; but at last, after a whole 
year, she was passing through Rouen, 
and so she came to the convent to see 
me. Oh, whenI saw her my heart 
fluttered so that I thought I should 
have choked. I don’t know why it 
was, but I was afraid to ask for him; 
but at last, finding she would not speak 
of him at all, which I thought was 
ill-natured, though indeed it was not, I 
did succeed, and asked her how he was; 
then all at once she began to cry, for 
he was dead ; and knowing that, I for- 
got everything—I lost sight of every- 
thing—they said I fainted. And when 
I awoke again there were a good many 
of the sisters and some of the pen- 
sioners round me, and my friend still 
weeping; and the superioress was there, 
too, but I did not heed them, but 
only said I would not believe he was 
dead. Then I was very ill for more 
than a month, and my uncle came to 
see me; but I don’t think he knew 
what had made me so; and as soon as 
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I grew better the superioress was very 
angry with me, and told me it was very 
wicked, which it may have been, but 
indeed I could not help it; and she 
gave me in charge to sister Eugenie to 
bring me to a sense of my sinfulness, 
seeing that I ought not to have loved 
any one but him to whom I was be- 
trothed.” 

* Alas! poor Julie, I suppose she 
was a harsh preceptress also.” 

‘* No, indeed; on the contrary, she 
was very kind and gentle. She was 
so young—only twenty-three —dear 
sister Eugenie!—and so pretty, though 
she was very pale, and oh, so thin; and 
when we were both alone in her room 
she used to let me tell her all my story, 
and she used to draw her hand over 
her pretty face, and ery so bitterly in 
return, and kiss me, and shake me by 
the hands, that I often thought she 
must once have loved some one also 
herself, and was weeping because she 
could tiever see him again ; so I grew 
to love her very much; but I did not 
know all that time that sister Eugenie 
was dying. The day I took leave of 
her she seemed as if she was going to 
tell me something about herself, and I 
think now if I had pressed her she 
would. Iam very sorry I did not, for 
it would have been pleasant to me as 
long as I live to have given the dear 
sister any comfort, and show how truly 
I loved her. But it was not so, and 
only four months after we parted 
she died; but I hope we may meet, 
where I am sure she is gone, in heaven, 
arid then she will know how much I 
loved her, and how good, and gentle, 
and kind I always thought her.” 

Poor little Julie shed tears at these 
words. 

** Now I do not love the Marquis,” 
she continued, “nor I am sure does 
he love me. It will be but a match of 
convenience. I suppose he will con- 
tinue to follow his amusements and I 
will live vo at home; so after all 
it will make but little change to me, 
and I will still be as I am now, the 
widow of poor Henri.” 

«* You are so tranquil, dear Julie, 
because he is dead. Happy is it for 
you that he is inhis grave. Come, let 
us return.” 

They began to walk towards the 
cottage. 

**And how would you spend your 
days, Julie, had you the choice of your 
own way of life?” 


**T would take the veil. I would 
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like to be a nun, and to die early, like 
sister Eugenie.” 

Lucille looked at her with undis- 
guised astonishment. 

‘Take the veil!’ she exclaimed, 
“‘so young, so pretty. Parbleu, I 
would rather work in the fields or beg 
my bread on the high-roads. Take 
the veil—no, no,no. Marguerite told 
me I had a great aunt who took the 
veil, and three years after died mad in 
a convent in Paris. Ah, itis asad life, 
Julie, a sad life |” 

Tt was the wish of the Fermicr-Gene- 
ral that his nuptials should be cele- 
brated with as much privacy as possi- 
ble. The reader, therefore, will lose 
nothing by our dismissing the cere- 
mony as rapidly as may be. Let it 
suffice to say, that it did take place, 
and to describe the arrangements with 
which it was immediately succeeded. 

Though Monsieur Le Prun had 
become the purchaser of the Charre- 
bourg estate, lie did not choose to live 
upon it. About cight leagues from 
Paris he possessed a residence better 
suited to iis tastes and plans. It was 
said to have once belonged to a scion 
of royalty, who had contrived it with 
a view to realising upon earth a sort 
of Mahomedan paradise. Nothing in- 
deed could have been better devised 
for luxury as well as seclusion. From 
some Roniish legend attaching to its 
site, it had acquired the name of the 
Cliateau des Anges, a title which un- 
happily did not harmonise with the 
traditions more directly connected with 
the building itself. 

It was a very spacious structure, 
some of its apartments were even mag- 
nificent; and the entire fabric bore 
overpowering evidences, alike in its 
costly materials and finish, and in the 
details of its design, of the prodigal 
and voluptuous magnificence to which 
it owed its existence. 

It was environed by lordly farests, 
circle within circle, which were pierced 
by long straight walks diverging from 
eomnion centres, atid almost losing 
themselves in the shadowy distance. 

tudded, too, with a series of intermina- 
ble fish-ponds, encompassed by hedges 
of beech, yew, and evergreens of enor- 
mous height and impenetrable density, 
under whose emerald shadows water- 
fowl of all sorts, from the princely 
swan down to the humble water-hen, 
were sailing and gliding this way and 
that, like rival argosies upou the seas. 
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The view of the chateau itself, when 
at last, through those dense and exten- 
sive cinctures of sylvan scenery, you 
had penetrated to its site, was, from 
almost every point, picturesque and 
even beautiful. 

Successive terraces of almost regal 
extent, from above whose marble bal- 
lustrades and rows of urns the tufted 
green of rare and rich pete, in along, 
gorgeous wreath of foliage, was peep- 
ing, ran, tier above tier, conducting 
the eye, among statues and graceful 
shrubs, to the gables and chimneys 
of the quaint but vast chateau itself, 
The forecourt upon which the great 
avenue debouched was large enough 
for the stately muster of a royal levee ; 
and at intervals, upon the balustrade 
which surrounded it, were planted a 
long file of stone statues, each origin- 
ally holding a lamp,. which, however, 
the altered habits of the place had long 
since dismounted. 

If the place had been specially con- 
trived, as it was said to have been, for 
privacy, it could not have been better 
planned. It was literally buried in an 
umbrageous labyrinth of tufted forest. 
Even the great avenue commanded no 
view of the chateau, but abutted upon 
a fountain, backed by a towering screen 
of foliage, where the approach divided, 
and led by a double road to the court 
we have described. In fact, except 
from the domain itself, the very chim- 
neys of the chateau were invisible for 
a circuit of miles around, the near- 
est point from which a glance of its 
root could be caught being the heights 
situated a full league away. 

If the truth must be told then, Mon- 
sicur Le Prun was conscious of some 
disparity in point of years between 
himself and his beautiful wife; and 
although he affected the most joyous 
confidence upon the subject, he was 
nevertheless as ill at ease as most old 
fellows under similar cirtumstances. 
It soon became, therefore, perfectly 
plain, that the palace to which the 
wealthy bridegroom had transported 
his beautiful wife was, in. truth,. but 
one of those enchanted castles in which 
enamoured geniiin fairy legends are des 
scribed as guarding their captive prin- 
cesses—a gorgeous and luxurious pri- 
son, to which there was no access, from 
which no eseape, and where, amidst 
all the treasures and delights of a sen: 
suous paradise, the captive beauty lan- 
guished and saddened. 
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Tue name of Kean has a “ stirring sound” in association with the annals of the 
stage. The brilliant career of Edmund Kean, the father, dazzling and eccentric 
as that of a comet, with its melancholy close, is still vivid in the remembrance 
of his contemporaries, and by them as vividly conveyed to the present genera- 
tion. Charles Kean, the son, and subject of the present memoir, inheriting the 
genius and success of his parent, but avoiding the fatal improvidence by which 
both were rendered unavailing, has, while yet within the meridian of life, placed 
himself at the head of a profession for which he was neither trained nor intended, 
realised a competent independence by his own exertions, and won an honorable 
estimation in the eyes of all who are acquainted with him. It is not given to 
many to achieve these multiplied advantages ; nor have they been gained in the 
present instance without trial, privation, and vicissitude. Scenes of exciting in- 
terest have been passed through, and many difficulties encountered. A slight 
detail of these events can scarcely fail to amuse the careless and instruct the 
reflecting reader. 

Charles John Kean is an Irishman. Te was born at Waterford, on the 18th 
of January, 1811. His father at the time formed one of the company attached to 
the theatre in that city. His mother, Mary Chambers, was also a native of Water- 
ford, descended from the highly respectable family of Cuffe, long settled in that 
county. Miss Chambers, with a sister, had, from family embarrassments, been 
induced to attempt the stage as a means of livelihood, and first became ac- 

uainted with Edmund Kean, while performing in the Cheltenham theatre, un- 
the management of Mr. Beverley. They were married at Stroud, in Glouces- 
tershire, in 1808, he being under twenty, and several years junior to his wife. 
They had another and elder son, named Howard, born at Swansea, for whom 
Charles has sometimes been mistaken. He died of water on the brain, at Dor. 
chester, in February, 1814, a short time before his father appeared at Drury-lane, 
not having completed his fifth year; but even at that early age remarkable for 
his beauty, and promise of theatrical talent, having performed occasionally with 
his father in infantine characters. 

When Charles Kean was born, and for a considerable time after, the fortunes 
of his parents were at the lowest possible ebb; they had barely a subsistence 
for the present, and were almost hopeless of the future. His father, toiling with 
the endless drudgery of an itinerant life, acted every night in play, interlude, 
and faree—not unfrequently Richard I1I. and Harlequin on the same evening; 
and during the day endeavoured to eke out a scanty and doubtful salary of 
some five-and-twenty shillings a-week, by giving lessons in boxing, fencing, 
dancing, and riding. Prejudice has sometimes designated the stage as an “ idle 
avocation.” Those who think so would do well to try it experimentally for a 
short period, and thus test the accuracy of their opinion by the soundest of all 
applications. 

At this time none sawin Edmund Kean the undistinguished and somewhat insig- 
nificant country actor—the future prop of Drury-lane—the magnet of attrac- 
tion—the star before whose brightness all rival influences were to become pale. 
The genius was unquestionably there, but the opportunity had not yet arrived. 
It came at last. Tn 1814, Kean obtained the long ovale for opening in Lon. 
don, and the family entered the metropolis in the most legitimate of Thespian 
conveyances—a wagon ! 

Now the scene changed rapidly and effectually. Success, that potent wand 
of the enchanter, at once established the great tragedian on the pinnacle of 
fame and the high road to opulence. «Now, Mary,” said he to his wife, ‘you 
shall ride in your own carriage.” The doors of the rich and influential were 
thrown open to him; he might have chosen his own society; his praises filled 
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the columns of the daily papers, and his attraction replenished the long-ex- 
hausted treasury of the theatre. It was in fact a realised dream— 


* And all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 


Charles Kean, in due course of time, was sent to school, preparatory for Eton 
College. His father resolved to give him a good education, an advantage he 
had never possessed himself. He was placed under the charge of the Rev. E. 
Polehampton, first at Worplesdon, in Surrey, and afterwards at Greenford, near 
Harrow. At this seminary he remained several years; the number of scholars 
was limited, and they were principally composed of noblemen’s sons. In June, 
1824, he entered Eton as an “ Oppidan,” his father fixing his allowance, for 
board and education, at £300 per annum, _ His tutor was the Rev. Mr. Chap- 
man, since Bishop of Ceylon; Dr. Goodall, Provost; and Dr. Keate, Head 
Master. He remained at Eton three years, being placed as high as the rules of 
the institution having reference to age would allow. When taken away, he 
was in the upper division, and had obtained much credit by his Latin verses. 
Boating and cricket are the two great amusements of the Etonians in summer ; 
and Charles Kean became so expert a leader in aquatics, that he was chosen 
second captain of the “Long Boats,” as they are called—no insignificant 
honor in Etonian eyes. Under the tuition of the celebrated Angelo, he also 
won distinction as an accomplished fencer—a valuable acquirement in the profes. 
sion he was destined to pursue. 

Up to this period, everything appeared happy and prosperous in the family. 
Charles was repeatedly assured by both his parents that he would inherit an 
ample fortune, and be placed in a distinguished profession. His mother preferred 
the church—his father inclined to the navy ; but his own predilection was decid- 
edly for a military career. There can be no doubt whatever that Edmund Kean 
might have maintained his family in all the elegancies of life, and left behind him 
a sum amounting to £50,000. Since the days of Garrick, no actor had received 
so much money in so short a space of time. But clouds had long been darken- 
ing, and a crisis was at hand. Habits of irregularity and reckless extravagance 
had gradually settled upon him.  Ill-chosen associates estranged him from his 
wife and son; he had still a few anxious friends, who stepped in, and endea- 
voured to arrest his downward course, but a legion of evil counsellors hemmed 
him round, and the warning voice passed by unheeded. He was falling from 
his high position—his popularity began to decline—his physical powers were 
sinking under premature decay, and his finances were exhausted. 

Charles, who had for some time suspected the total derangement of his father’s 
aftuirs, was startled into conviction by a pressing letter from his mother, received 
during his last half-year at Eton, in the early part of 1827, entreating him to 
come to her immediately. He obtained permission to absent himself for a few 
days, and hastened to London. He found her suffering the most intense anxiety. 
She wept in his arms, and implored him not to leave her. It appeared that 
Mr. Caleraft, a Member of Parliament, and one of the most influential of the 
Drury-lane Committee of that day, had offered to procure for him a cadetship 
in the East India Company’s service. His father thought the offer too eligible 
to be declined ; and in giving notice that he intended to accept it, ordered his 
son to make instant preparations for his departure. Mrs. Kean had been en- 
tirely separated from her husband for two or three years ; she was reduced to a 
broken, pitiable state of health—nearly bed-ridden—helpless as an infant, and 
without a single relative to whom she could look for succour or consolation, 
Weighing these circumstances well, Charles Kean formed his determination, and 
sought an interview with his father, to bring matters to a final conclusion. 

Edmund Kean was then precariously situated. His realised capital was gone, 
and he was living from day to day on the uncertain earnings which might cease 
altogether with increasing infirmities. He told his son that he must accept the 
offer of the cadetship, that he would provide his Indian outfit, and this being 
done, that he must depend entirely on his own exertions, and never apply to 
him for any future support or assistance. Charles replied that he was perfectly 
contented, and willing to embrace these conditions, oat something like an 


adequate allowance was secured to his mother, Finding that his father no 
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longer had it in his power to promise this with any degree of certainty, he 
respectfully, but firmly, told him he would not leave England while his mother 
lived, and declined, with thanks, the kind proposal of Mr. Calcraft. ‘This 
answer excited the anger of the elder Kean to the highest pitch; he gave way 
to the most intemperate passion, and a painful scene ensued. 

*¢ What will you do,” said he, ‘‘when I discard you, and you are thrown 
entirely on your own resources ?” 

«In that case,” replied the son, ‘I shall be compelled to go on the stage 
{the father smiled in derision) ; and though I may never be a great actor, I shall 
at least obtain a livelihood for my mother and myself, and be obliged to no one.” 

The father stormed ; the son endured a torrent of vituperation without losing 
his compere or forgetting the respect due to a parent; they parted, and from that 
hour all intercourse between them was suspended. In the following July, when 
the Eton vacation came on, he was informed that his accounts were paid up, his 
allowance stopped, and he was not to return, A short time before this a young 
nobleman, one of his intimate associates, with whom he had first become 
acquainted at the preparatory school, seeing him unusually dejected, inquired 
into the cause. Kean, in the fulness of his heart, told him the result of his inter- 
yiew with his father, and that in all probability he should be driven to adopt the 
stage as his profession. ‘I quite approve of your resolution,” said his aristo- 
eratic friend, ‘‘and commend you warmly for it; but recollect this, if you do so, 
from that hour you and I must be strangers, as I never did, and never will speak 
to or acknowledge an actor.” About a year or so afterwards, when Charles 
Kean was acting at Leamington, the noble earl finding himself in the same hotel, 
moved off instantly, bag and baggage, to avoid the unhallowed propinquity ; 
thus at least carrying out the consistency of his prejudice, without regard to his 
personal convenience. 

Very fortunately Charles Kean had contracted no private debts, a rare occur. 
rence in an Etonian. He made his way to London, and hastened immediately 
to his mother’s lodgings. He found her in sickness, in sorrow, and in poverty. A 
small yearly income, hitherto allowed by her husband, had been entirely with- 
drawn. They were without money, and utterly destitute of resources. A more 
forlorn condition can scarcely be imagined. 

Precisely at this juncture, a misunderstanding arose between Edmund Kean 
and Mr. Stephen Price, the well-known American lessee of Drury-lane theatre, 
and for the first time the great tragedian left his old theatrical home, the scene 
of his early triumphs, to engage with Mr. Charles Kemble at Covent-garden. 
Mr. Price having heard how the son was situated, and thinking the name of 
Kean a powerful talisman, immediately made him an offer of engagement at 
Drury-lane for three years, with a salary of £10 a-week, to be increased to £11 
and £12 during the second and third years, in case of success. ‘The heart of the 

roung man bounded with hope, and the offer was gratefully accepted. He stipu- 
Cod however, that he must first write to his father, who was then absent from 
London, and make him acquainted with the circumstance. Price approved of 
this, received the letter and undertook to forward it ; but no answer was return- 
ed, and there is reason to believe the letter never reached the hands for which it 
was intended. 

‘Thus Charles Kean became an actor. Necessity and not choice determined 
his lot in life. | How little does the world in general know of the secret springs 
of our actions. It judges by the surface only, and can seldom penetrate the 
hidden depths, or sound the under currents, which, with controlling power, 
impel us on a course we otherwise might avoid, and never would have oe 
For this act he was generally condemned. Mr. Caleraft considered him rash 
and ill-advised. His father’s partisans denounced him as wilful, thankless, and 
disobedient—some shrugged their shoulders, while others shook their heads—and 
all, because he would not leave a helpless mother unprotected, who if, during his 
absence, his father had died, might have starved in her bed! 

The future course of the young aspirant being now marked out, his first ap- 
pearance on any stage took place at Drury-lane theatre on the opening night 
of the season, Monday, October the Ist, 1827. Young Norval, in Home's 
tragedy of Douglas, was the character selected for the occasion. He was yet 
wnder seventeen, and so complete a stripling in appearance as well as in years, 
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that the authorities of the theatre debated on the question of announcing him as 
Mr. Kean, junior, or Master Kean. He settled the point, by rejecting the latter 
designation with the utmost disdain. On the Saturday night previous to his ap- 
pearance, a dress-rehearsal was suggested by the manager, that he might ‘‘ face 
the lamps” for the first time, and familiarise himself with his stage costume. 
Many personal friends of Mr. Price, with some members of the committee, were 
present, who complimented him warmly on the success of his rehearsal. While 
supping afterwards in the manager's room, with true boyish feeling, he expressed 
a wish to .show himself to his mother in his stage-habiliments of Norval. The 
manager consented, but wondering that he still lingered in the theatre, drew from 
him in a whisper the reluctant confession that he was without the means of paying 
for a hackney-coach. Price supplied the money, and young Kean flew to his 
mother’s lodgings to display his finery, relate the encouragement he had received, 
and cheer her with the hopes and expectations with which he panted for the 
following Monday. 

The eventful night arrived. Curiosity to see the son of the great actor, 
Edmund Kean, filled the vast theatre to overflowing. A first appearance before 
a London audience in those days was a much more serious business than it is at 
present—a trying ordeal even for the experienced veteran, who might feel con- 
fident of his powers and had often tested their effects. What, then, must it have 
been to the unpractised novice, trembling at the sound of his own voice, and un- 
nerved even by the sight of his own name for the first time in print? The awful 
moment is come—he stands before the audience, fairly launched on the experi- 
ment of his life—he has no time to think of all that hangs on the issue of the 
next two hours, but must brace his spirits to the task, and sink or swim according 
to the measure of his own unaided courage. The entrance of Young Norval is 
preceded by that of the attendants of Lord Randolph, bearing in custody the 
faithless servant, ‘‘ the trembling coward who forsook his master.” The audience 
unluckily were led to mistake the latter worthy for the new candidate, and greeted 
him with the rounds of applause intended for the hero of the evening. Here 
was another damper, for, in such situations, the veriest trifles have their effect. 
He recovered himself, however, and went through his part with courage and 
increasing animation. Some good judges (and more than one were present who 
took an interest in his fate) could detect, even through all the rawness of an 
unformed style and the embarrassment of a novel situation, the germs of 
latent ability, and the promise of future excellence. ‘The audience recerved him 
throughout with kind indulgence, encouraged him by frequent approbation, and 
called for him when the tragedy concluded. It was success certainly, but not 
decided success. Charles Kean felt that, although he had passed his exami- 
nation with tolerable credit, he had neither attained ‘‘ high honours,” nor 
achieved what, in theatrical parlance, is termed “a hit.” On the following 
morning he rushed with feverish anxiety to the papers, and, without pausing, 
read them to his mother. His fate and hers, their future subsistence, the bread 
they were eating, the roof that covered them—all lay in the balance, and all de- 
pended on the dictum of the all-powerful press! It was unanimous in condem- 
nation. Not simple disapproval or qualified censure, but sentence of utter 
incapacity—stern, bitter, crushing, and conclusive. There was no modified 
praise, no admission of undeveloped powers, no allowance for youth and inexpe- 
rience, The crude effort of a school-boy was dealt with as the matured study of 
a practised man. ‘The hearts of both were struck with dismay—they wept in 
concert; and, for a moment, he was tempted to abandon the stage in despair. 
Ile proposed to Mr. Price to relieve him from the engagement, but this the 
manager considerately declined, and urged him to persevere. Hope is ever 
strong in the heart of youth: in the morning of life the voice of friendly 
encouragement impels more than the leaden tongue of censure can impede. 

The youthful actor lingered at Drury-lane through the season, occasionally 
appearing as Norval, Selim in Barbarossa, Frederick* in Lovers’ Vows, and 
Lothaire in Monk Lewis’s tragedy of Adelgitha, which was revived when 


* On this occasion Miss Ellen Tree, the future Mrs. C. Kean, acted Amelia Wildenhaim, 
this being the first time of their meeting together on the stage, 
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Mrs. Duff, an American actress, made her appearance. The houses had ceased 
to be crowded, his attraction dwindled to nothing—the audience grew cold in 
their applause. The papers, whenever they condescended to notice him, con- 
tinued their censure; and at length, almost heart-broken, he left London for 
the provinces, that he might have a better opportunity of obtaining the constant 
practice so much required, 

During this tour, and while acting in Glasgow, he visited his father, who 
was then residing in the cottage he had built in the Isle of Bute. His re- 
ception was more cordial than he anticipated. Little allusion was made to the 
past, and atemporary reconciliation took place. This led to the elder Keans’ 
proposing to act one night in the Glasgow theatre for his son’s benefit, on the 
first of October, 1828—by singular coincidence, the anniversary of his debit. 
They appeared as Brutus and Titus, in Howard Payne's tragedy of Brutus. 
The house, as might be supposed on such an occasion, was crowded to excess, 
the receipts amounting to nearly £300. In January, 1829, the subject of our 
memoir returned to Drury-lane, and appeared as Romeo to the Juliet of Miss 
Phillips, a young debitante of much promise, who, some few years afterwards, 
went to America, and married in New Orleans. But fortune was not yet pre- 

ared to smile on his efforts—the press discouraged, and the public neglected him. 
He remained a member of the company, but his services were seldom required, 
He was evidently of no importance to the management, and was losing his own 
time. He therefore took the first opportunity of again visiting the provinces, 
for the sake of hard study and frequent practice. In the course of the summer 
he acted, in conjunction with his father, in Dublin and Cork, appearing as Titus, 
Bassanio, Wellborn, Iago, Icilius, and Macduff. 

In the October following, he accepted an offer from Mr. Morris, of the Hay- 
market Theatre, to play six nights, during the concluding fortnight of the season, 
for £20. He acted Romeo twice to Miss F. H. Kelly’s Juliet, Frederick, in 
Lover's Vows, twice. On the fifth night he appeared as Sir Edward Mortimer, 
in the Jron Chest, and, for the first time in his life, felt that he had succeeded. 
The play was repeated on the closing night of the season with increased effect. 
The Siien press afforded him positive praise—he could scarcely believe it real. 

In the course of this year he visited Amsterdam and the Hague with an English 
company, under the management of an adventurer named Aubrey, being tempted 
by an offer of £20 a week, which his employer evidently never intended to pay, 
and of which, with the exception of a few pounds at the commencement, he 
never received a penny. After a short experiment of about three weeks, Aubrey 
decamped, leaving his actors without funds, and in rather an awkward predica- 
ment, to shift for themselves. As their only resource, they announced a general 
benefit at Amsterdam, to which the King of Holland contributed by a handsome 
present. The receipts were doled out in due proportion, and the modicum 
allotted to Charles Kean enabled him to return to England, by way of Calais. 
He now began to feel his strength; his powers were called forth by exercise, 
and he had obtained a mastery over the mechanical part of his profession— the 
knowledge of ‘stage business ""—which practice only can accomplish. He there- 
fore determined to try his fortune in America, and accordingly appeared at the 
Park Theatre, in New York, as Richard III., in the early part of September, 
1830. The name of Kean was already well known to our transatlantic brethren, 
not only by the voice of fame, but by the two visits of his father, who had pro- 
duced a most powerful and permanent impression throughout the United States. 
They were prepared to greet the son with warm cordiality. His reception was 
all he could desire: everywhere he attracted audiences, and gained applause 
and dollars. His hopes revived in proportion. It was no small triumph for a 
lad, still under twenty, to establish an enduring American reputation, in such 
characters as Richard III., Hamlet, Sir Edward Mortimer, and Sir Giles Over- 
reach. 

In January, 1833, he returned to England. As if to prepare him for a cool 
reception at home, in descending into the boat which was to convey him on 
shore, he fell overboard. Such was his anxiety to reach London and sce his 
mother, after an absence of more than two years, that he travelled all night from 
Portsmouth in his wet clothes, but fortunately sustained no injury from this act 
of hasty imprudence. Very soon after his arrival he was engaged b y Mons, 
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Laporte, at that time manager of Covent Garden, with a salary of £30 a-week, 
and stipulated, as a ‘‘ sine qua non,” in opposition to the wishes of the manage- 
ment, that he should make his first appearance in Sir Edward Mortimer—his 
former success in that character at the Haymarket, in 1829, appearing a suffi- 
cient guarantee for a similar result in 1833. But he found himself mistaken. 
He was but coldly welcomed by the audience; the press veered round again, 
and the same papers which had formerly landed his efforts in the same charac- 
ter, reversed their opinions, and fell back on the old tone of condemnation. 
There seemed to him in this ‘‘ something more than natural,” but the mystery 
of which ‘his philosophy” was unable to fathom. He had acted only a few 
nights with moderate success, when his father was engaged by Laporte, and in 
the month of March appeared as Shylock. But time and dissipation had done 
their work. ‘The powers of the elder Kean had long been on the decline, and it 
was now painful to behold “‘ the poor remains” of the once great delineator of 
Shakspere’s noblest characters. He was reduced to a mere shadow, the wreck 
of what he had once been. ‘There was still the occasional flash, which, as usual, 
electrified the audience, but the effort was momentary; the piercing eye, the 
sustained power, the epigrammatic distinctness, the thrilling energy, were gone 
for ever. ‘ 

Laporte thought, naturally enough, that the appearance of the father and son 
in conjunction was likely to attract money to his almost empty treasury. They 
acted together for the first, and, as it was so fated, the only time in London, on 
the 25th of March, 1833. The play was Othello. The Moor, as usual, by 
Edmund Kean, Iago by Charles Kean, and Desdemona by Miss Ellen Tree. 
This eventful performance, the last appearance of the father on the mimic scene, 
and rapid precursor of his final exit from the stage of life, is thus graphically 
described in the pages of Barry Cornwall :*— 


“There was no rehearsal, nor any arrangement as to the mode of play ; but when the son 
arrived at the theatre in the evening, he was told that his father desired to see him. He 
went accordingly to his dressing-room, and found him shivering and exceedingly weak. ‘I 
am very ill,’ said he; ‘I am afraid I shall not be able to act.’ Mr. Charles Kemble, who 
was present, cheered him up; but to provide against the worst, a servant was desired to air 
a dress (such as Othello wears), in order that Mr. Warde might take up the part, in case 
Kean should actually break down before the conclusion of the play. The play commenced, 
After the first scene, Kean observed, ‘ Charles is getting on to-night—he’s acting very well; 
I suppose that’s because he is acting with me.’ He was himself very feeble. He was, how- 
ever, persuaded to proceed, and brandy and water was administered to him as usual. By 
this help he went on pretty well till the commencement of the third act; but before the drep- 
curtain rose, he said to his son, ‘ Mind, Charles, that you keep before me; don’t get behind 
me in this act. I don’t know that I shall be able to kneel ; but if I do, be sure that you lift 
me up.’ Still he pursued his way without faltering. He went off with Desdemona, and no 
one observed any change. But on entering, where he says, ‘ What! fulse to me,’ &c., he 
was scarcely able to walk across the stage. He held up, however, until the celebrated 
‘ Farewell,’ which he uttered with all his former pathos; but on concluding it, after making 
one or two steps towards his son (who took care to be near him), and attempting the speech, 
‘ Villain ! be sure,’ &c., his head sank on his son’s shoulder, and the tragedian’s acting was 
at an end. He was able to groan out a few words in Charles's ear—‘ 1 am dying—speak 
to them for me;’ after which (the audience in kindness refusing to hear any apology) he 
was borne from the stage. His son, assisted by other persons, carried him to his dressing- 
room, and laid him on the sofa. He was as cold as ice; his pulse was scarcely perceptible, 
and he was unconscious of all that Was going on around him. In this state he remained 
some time, when, the remedies which were applied having restored him to his senses, he was 
taken to the ‘Wrekin tavern,’ near the theatre, and Messrs. Carpue and Duchez (the sur- 
geons) were sent for.” 


After a week’s stay he was removed to Richmond, where he died on the 15th 
of May. A short time before his death, in an interval of serious reflection, he 
wrote a penitential and affectionate letter to his wife, entreating her forgiveness, 
and requesting her to visit him. The letter produced the desired effect. ‘* Mrs. 
Kean answered this appeal by proceeding at once to Richmond. She saw her 


* “ Life of Edmund Kean.” London, 1835, 
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husband once more after seven years of estrangement, and the most perfect 
reconciliation followed. She went to him again repeatedly, and the best under- 
standing prevailed between them. All this was the work of their son.”* 

Edmund Kean died deeply involved in his pecuniary affairs. The career 
of this remarkable man; his powerfully original genius, long contending with 
adverse circumstances, but finally forcing its way in spite of every obstacle; his 
endless weaknesses and wasted opportunities—all suggest many subjects for pain- 
ful meditation, but this is not the place to indulge in them. He was buried in the 
churchyard at Richmond. His funeral was most respectably conducted ; near 
all the leading members of the different London theatres were present, and his 
son, as soon as he was able, erected a tablet tohis memory. His theatrical ward- 
robe and properties, furniture, plate, and other moveables, whether at Richmond 
or the cottage in Bute, were seized and sold for the benefit of creditors. In. 
cluded amongst these articles were some of peculiar interest. A snuff-box and 
two swords, gifts of Lord Byron, with the splendid silver cup (made after the 
celebrated Warwick vase), which cost three hundred guineas, presented to Ed- 
mund Kean in 1816, by the Committee and Company of Drury-lane. It was 
sold to a silversmith for the weight of the silver. In July, 1934, it was stand- 
ing in the window of a carvers’ and gilders’ shop in Duncannon-street, Strand, 
Charles Kean, accidentally passing, saw it, and walked in. He had a conver- 
sation with the shopman (the master being out), told him who he was, and 
begged him to say, that if not parted with for a reasonable time, the first money 
he earned should be applied to the purchase. On the following evening it was 
stolen from the window, as the handbills stated, offering £20 reward. In all 

robability it was melted down forthwith, and is no longer in existence. Far 
better would it have been if the play-going public, admirers of the late possessor, 
or even a few personal friends, had thought of securing the relic by subscription, 
to present to his son and widow. A timely suggestion might easily have accom- 
plished this. 

The sale of Edmund Kean’s valuables took place on the 17th June, 1834. 
The world wondered, and it was said loudly, by more than one, that 
Charles Kean ought to have bought in the effects of his father, and prevented a 
public auction. A hasty opinion, uttered by those who either knew not, or 
what is more likely, chose to forget that the young man was still struggling for 
his own subsistence, and had no superfluous means at his disposal. Could he 
have commanded funds sufficient, a comparatively trifling sum might have re- 
deemed the Bute estate, an unprofitable purchase, comprising twenty-four acres 
of bog and rock, on which his father had expended above £4,000 in building and 
improvements. 

Shortly after the representation of Othello, Knowles’s play of The Wife was 
produced, and was received with success almost equal to that of the Hunchback. 
Charles Kean was the original Leonardo Gonzaga; Miss Ellen Tree, Mariana ; 
Knowles himself playing Julian St. Pierre. ‘This piece ran for the remain- 
der of the season, and was continued with undiminished attraction long after 
the Covent-Garden company removed to the Olympic Theatre. But Charles 
Kean saw that he had as yet made little or no impression, Causes were 
in operation which time and absence might remove. Knowing that without diffi- 
culty he could obtain profitable engagements elsewhere, he resolved to ‘* bide his 
time,” and act no more in London until he could place himself at the “top of 
the tree.” He had encountered rebuffs and disappointment ; as often as he made 
a step in advance, some opposing influence dragged him back again; still the 
conviction of ultimate success was strong within him, and he felt satisfied that 
sooner or later he should attain it. One day he met accidentally Mr. Dunn, 
the treasurer of Drury-lane Theatre, who on the part of Mr. Bunn, at that 
time the lessee, proposed a benefit for his mother, as the widow of Edmund 
Kean. ‘The offer was a kind one, but Charles declined it, feeling that he was 
now able to mene his suryiving parent by his own exertions, and unwilling to 
let her be considered an object of public charity. Mr. Dunn then suggested, 
that in all probability he could readily obtain an engagement at Drury-lane at £15 
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* “Life of Edmund Kean,” London, 1835. 
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a week. ‘*No,” replied he, ‘I will neyer again set my foot on a London stage 
until I can command my own terms of £50 a night.” ‘Then, Charles Kean,” 
rejoined Mr. Dunn, with a smile, ‘ I fear you may bid a long farewell to Lon- 
don, for the days of such salaries are gone for ever.” Time rolled on, and 
at the expiration of five years only, during which he had received £20,000 
by acting in the country, he drove to the stage-door of Drury-lane in his own 
carriage, with a signed engagement at £50 a night in his pocket, and which en- 
gagement, for upwards of forty nights, was paid to him by the very man who 
had predicted its impossibility. 

It would be difficult to cite a more striking instance of a strong internal con- 
viction leading to the anticipated end, or of industry and perseverance so amply 
crowned by a corresponding result, ‘There was talent of no ordinary quality, 
beyond doubt, with some assisting circumstances, in this individual case; but a 
valuable lesson, and a powerful moral of general application are here combined. 
In struggling through the race of life, some are doomed to toil perpetually on a 
rugged path, while others glide with railroad regularity on a smooth one. But 
the goal is open to all; what one has accomplished, another may hope to achieve 
also, and no one should despair, while retaining health and unclouded faculties 
to second an honourable resolution. 

In 1833, after leaving London, Charles Kean accepted an engagement to 
perform with a well-selected English company, in Hamburgh, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Barham Livius. The experiment promised successfully, but in a 
few weeks was brought to a premature close by the interference of the local au- 
thorities ; it being represented to them that the attraction of the ‘ foreigners” 
interfered with and injured the regular establishments. Some governments are 
less tenacious of the interests of their fellow-countrymen, ‘The heroine of this 
company was Miss Ellen Tree, a young lady equally distinguished by her amiable 
character, personal attractions, and high professional ability. A friend, well 
acquainted with both, predicted to Charles Kean (when one day dining with 
his family) that he would infallibly lose his heart, exposed to such combined 
temptation, and has lived to see his prediction most happily accomplished in 
the marriage of the parties. The visit to Hamburgh led to an intimacy, in- 
creasing a mutual attachment previously commenced in London, and they be- 
came engaged to each other. But the projected union was broken off, and for 
some years appeared anything but a likely event, the mothers on both sides 
deeming it equally ineligible. At this time all the advantages were clearly on 
the side of the lady. Charles had yet the world before him, with his fortune to 
make ; while the object of his choice was in the full tide of her fame, with beauty 
and accomplishments which might have graced a coronet. 

During his probationary lustrum in the provinces, the two metropolitan cities 
of Dublin and Edinburgh took the lead in encouragement and remuneration. 
In both he played repeated engagements, and always with increasing attraction 
and applause, receiving large sums, and materially improving the treasury of 
the managers. 

In Dublin, from a very early period, his efforts had been uniformly hailed 
with characteristic warmth. Not from national partiality, because he was an 
Irishman—the fact was either unknown or disregarded. But naturally quick, 
they saw the rising merit and acknowledged it. Here, the public and the press 
were equally uninfluenced by preconceived opinions or fostered prejudices. In 
Edinburgh (in.the year 1837), he cleared, in a single engagement, nearly £1000. 
All the leading members of the bench and bar, including many names of first- 
rate literary celebrity, were to be seen amongst his constant auditors. Liver- 
pool proved another stronghold. Manchester, Bath, Exeter, Plymouth, with 
many of the larger towns, followed the example. In the summer of 1836, he 
visited his native city of Waterford, and was greeted with the compliment of @ 
public dinner, A silver claret-jug, valued at £100, was afterwards presented 
to him in London, by a deputation of gentlemen from Waterford, inscribed as 
follows :— 

“ PRESENTED TO CHARLES KEAN, ESQ., 


As a token of esteem for his private character; and admiration of his talents, 
BY A FEW FRIENDS, 
In his native city of Waterford, 
June 28th, 1838,” 
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He was making rapid strides towards fame and fortune, establishing himself 
in the best society, with hosts of influential friends in every place he appeared 
in. One of his carly and warmest patronesses was the late Duchess of St. Al. 
bans, from whose kindness he obtained many valuable introductions. The thea- 
tres were crowded wherever he acted. He presented the extraordinary and 
unique instance of an actor without London popularity, proving himself the safest 
speculation, and the most attractive ‘‘ star” a manager could venture to engage. 

Charles Kean had now arrived at the culminating point of his theatrical life— 
the apex, as it might be called, of his career. Ie had, it is true, achieved great 
marvels in the country, his hold on all the leading theatres was well secured, and, 
to a certain extent, he was perfectly independent of the metropolis. But still, 
London success was the key-stone of his ambition—the crowning glory to which 
he aspired. The time had come when the question was to be decided, whether 
he had formerly been held down by prejudice, or really had not the abilities so 
pertinaciously denied to him. He was twenty-seven years of age, and had 
served an arduous apprenticeship of nearly eleven years. He was now to take 
his degree permanently amongst the magnates of his craft, or sink for ever into 
the ranks of mediocrity. His enemies (for who has not enemies?) loudly pre- 
dicted his failure. According to them, he was nothing but ‘a lucky humbug,” 
trading on his name and resemblance to his father. ‘ Let him only face a 
London audience,” said they, ‘‘and he will be found out at once.” If they 
were right, all the audiences in the leading cities throughout the kingdom, all 
the provincial press, were in a conspiracy to be wrong. His numerous friends, 
on the other hand, were equally confident of his triumph. 

Mr. Macready, when he entered on the management of Covent Garden, in 
1837, had invited Charles Kean to join his company, and the following interest- 
ing correspondence took place between them :— 


“TO CHARLES KEAN, ESQ. 
8, Kent Terrace, Regent's Park, London, 
* July 22nd, 1$37. 

“Dear Sir,—The newspapers may, perhaps, have informed you that I have taken Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. I have embarked in this hazardous enterprise, congenial neither to my 
habits nor disposition, in the hope of retrieving, in some measure, the character of our de- 
clining art, or at least of giving to its professors the continuance of one of our national thea- 
tres as a place for its exercise, which most persons despaired of. The performers have met 
the sacrifice I am prepared to make with a spirit highly laudable to their feelings, and I trust 
the event will prove not discreditable to their judgment. Every one has consented to a re- 
duction of his or her claims, and I believe the names of all our principal artists are entered 
on my list. Your celebrity has, of course, reached me: in the most frank and cordial spirit I 
invite you to a participation in the struggle I am about to make. I understand that your 
expectations are high; let me know your terms, and if it be possible I will most gladly meet 
them, and do all in my power to secure your assistance, and give the complete scope to the 
full development of your talents. 

“«T will not further allude to the cause for which I am making this effort, than to express 
my belief and contidence that your own disposition will so far suggest to you its professional 
importance, as to insure us against any apprehension of your becoming an antagonist, should 
you decline (as I sincerely trust you will not) enrolling yourself as a co-operator. 

“T remain, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
“W.C. Maorgapy.” 


“TO W. C. MACREADY, ESQ. 
“ Cork, July 27th, 1837. 

“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour to receive your very courteous letter; and permit 
me, before I answer that portion of it which relates to myself, to congratulate you on the 
assumption of the Covent Garden management. 

“T assure you, with great sincerity, I think it a most fortunate circumstance for the drama 
and the public, that you have placed yourself at the head of this theatre, and that you occupy 
a position where your energies will sustain, your taste improve, and your influence elevate 
the stage. No one could be more fitly chosen to preside where you do now—I say this with- 
out hesitation, and distinctly—because, from your well-understood predilection for our classi- 
cal plays, and your own range of parts, you will give those plays every possible preference ; 
and thus (to use your own words) “ retrieve in some measure the character of our declining 
art.” Connected as you now are with Covent Garden, controlling its business, and set over 
its destinies, allow me to wis! you, for your own sake and that of the profession, a long term 
of prosperous management. Tor your offer to me of an engagement, and your assurances of 
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giving “ ample scope.to the full development of my talents,” I thank you very much. Your 
invitation, and the kind and handsome manner in which you offer it, are most flattering to 
me; and though neither my inclination nor my interests point to London just now, still I set 
due value upon your encouraging proposal. But let me tell you frandly, that were I to go 
to London, there have occurred some circumstances between Mr, Bunn and me, whereby he 
might hold me bound (were it only partially so) to Aim; and even in a case where a con- 
tract was perhaps but implied, if Mr. Bunn made it a question of honour with me, I should, 
of course, be governed by the absolute and arbitrary dictate of such a monitor. I repeat, 
however, I do not contemplate a movement towards London for the present. 

“ Another point in your letter demands a few words. You express your confidence that 
my own disposition will so far suggest to me the professional importance of your present en- 
terprise, as to assure you against my becoming an antagonist elsewhere, should I decline your 
offer to co-operate with yourself. You may indeed believe that I could not, neither would I, 
oppose myself to the interests of any establishment, or any individual. But surely you could 
never suppose that my acceptance of an engagement at any time, with any manager of the 
other great theatre, would involve hostility to you. The interests of both the national thea- 
tres are alike important to the public. I should naturally consider my own advantage in 
connecting myself with either, consistently with my rank in the drama, and its welfare gene- 
rally; and were I to assent to your view of the case, I should necessarily shut myself out of 
a large sphere of action. I might deprive myself of those professional associations I most 
valued. I should, in fact, compromise my professional freedom and independence; and it 
does not belong to the proud eminence you have yourself attained, to narrow my efforts in 
working out my individual fame. I labour hard in my profession, and in doing this, if I can 
in any way, or at any season, contribute to your success, while honourably zealous for my 
own, it will gratify my feelings and my heart. 

“T remain, dear sir, truly yours, 
“ CHARLES KEAN.” 


“TO CHARLES KEAN, ESQ. 
“ Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
* August 2, 1837. 


“‘ Dear Sir,—I beg my observations may not be considered in the light of a desire to limit 
you in any way. I intended to convey to you my intention to concede as liberal terms as I 
could suppose either you could demand, or any manager, with the means or purpose of pay- 
ing you, could grant. Any expectation founded on such an intention, was not meant to 
make a part of the business of my letter. In inviting you to London, I fulfil a duty that 
devolves on me with my office, and [ do so in the most frank and liberal spirit. 

“T shall regret your absence, should you think it right to reject my overtures; and, with 
my very cordial thanks for the kind expressions of your letter, 

“] remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
“ W. C. MacrEapy.” 


Charles Kean judged that, according to the plan laid down by Mr. Macready, 
it could scarcely come within his views to place him in the exclusive position at 
which he now aimed. He therefore paused to deliberate before he hazarded 
the London venture, and finally closed with the offer of Mr. Bunn to act twenty 
nights at Drury-lane, with a salary of £50 a night. ‘That he decided wisely in 
preferring an arena entirely unoccupied, is evidenced by the result. Had he 
fallen into the ranks at Covent Garden, he might have proved a valuable re- 
cruit, but would never have risen to a baton of command. 

On the 8th of January, 1838, he appeared as Hamlet—a memorable evening 
in his own history, with a triumphant issue, never surpassed in the ry of 
the stage. He was received with enthusiasm. From his entrance to the close 
of the performance the applause was incessant. The eclebrated point “Is it 
the King?” in the third act, produced an electrical effect—to use a favourite 
expression of his father’s, ‘*‘ the pit rose at him !’* 

At the conclusion he was called for, and hailed with reiterated acclamations, 
«Caps, hats, and hands applauded him to the clouds.” The success was solid, 
substantial. There were no hired claqueurs, no packing in the pit, no undue 
influence to forestall unbiassed judgment. It was an honest verdict; and on 


* “The closet scene with his mother was acted with great power. His attitude and look 
when, having slain Polonius, he rushes in, exclaiming, ‘Is it the king?’ fully deserved the 
immense applause which followed one of the most striking scenic exhibitions which we have 
witnessed for a long time,”— Times, January 9th, 1838. 
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the following morning the leading journals corroborated the opinion of the 
public. The articles were elaborately written, with critical acumen, and with 
candour, kindness, and ability, It was stated that “he fully deserved the fre- 

uent applause bestowed by a house crowded from the pit to the gallery,” and 
that ‘‘ he had given a very elegant and finished portrait of Hamlet ;’* that, ‘ in 
the most palmy days of Old Drury, a greater success, or a more decided hit had 
never been achieved;” and that “his engagement would prove of the utmost 
advantage to the theatre’t—that ‘his acting was excellent throughout, his 
triumph most complete, and his fortune secured.”{ We lave selected these 
short extracts at random, and could multiply them readily from many other 
papers, but space precludes, and enough are given to shew that the impression 
of this first performance was most flattering to the actor, and fully vindicated 
the judgment of his friends. 

There was now no longer any doubt as to the position he was henceforward to 
hold, His place in the foremost rank of the profession was established. His 
performances were continued for forty-three nights, and would have been pro- 
tracted to a much longer period, without intermission, but that a previous en- 
em in Edinburgh interfered, and compelled his temporary absence froin 

ondon. He felt the full disadvantage of this break, but determined not to 
disappoint his northern friends, to whom he was under many obligations. 

Attentions were now lavished on him from every side; his society was courted 
by persons of the highest rank ; his table literally groaned beneath the weight 
of cards, invitations, and congratulatory letters. But “ surgit amari aliquid,” 
even in life’s most honied intervals. Ife was beset from morning till night by 
innumerable petitions for relief from unemployed actors, decayed artists, and 
semi-gentecl mendicants. Claims from some he hid known and often assisted 
before; with demands from others whose names he had never heard mentioned. 
Between the 8th of January and the close of March he received £2,100, and 
was asked to lend or bestow at least £6,000! These worthy applicants undoubt- 
édly considered him as public property, and that having made a fortune in less 
thiau three inonths, he had nothing to do but. give it away again. 

On the, 30th of March, he received the high compliment of a public dinner, 
in the saloon of Drury-lane Theatre, on which occasion he was also presented 
with a magnificent silver vase, value £200, bearing the following inscription :— 


‘*PRESENTED TO CHARLES KEAN, ESQUIRE, 
By the admirers of his distinguished talents, 
At a public dinner, 
Given to hini in the Saloon of the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, 
THE RIGHT NONOURABLE LORD VISCOUNT MORPETH, M.P., IN THE CHAIR.” 


At this dinner Lord Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle, who had long been a 
zealous patron and warm admirer of Charles Kean, was to have presided, but he 
was detuined unexpectedly in the House of Commons, and the chair was taken 
antl most ably filled by the Vice-President, the Marquis of Clanricarde. Above one 
hundred and fifty persons were present, including many names eminent by their 
taletit and literary reputation. The speeches, as may be supposed, were eloquent 
and chitracteristic. That of Charles Kean, in particular, was remarkable for the 
tiodest and undssuming tone in which he spoke of himself-and his pretensions. 
Diting this, his first engagement in London, he appeared in only three cha- 
ractérs—Hamlet, Richard IIL; and Sir Giles Overreach. Hamlct he acted 
tweniy-one nights (twelve without intérmission), Rivhard III. seventeen, and 
Sir Giles five. The gross receipts amounted to £13,289, making a nightly ave- 
rage of £309. In 1814, when Edmund Kean, the father, made his debit, he 
played to an average of £484 for a corresponding number of nights, but the 
prices were then considerably higher, and there are other qualifying cireum- 
stances. Weighing all these together, the number of persons present was nearly 
the same, and there was little actual difference in the comparative attraction, 
It lias beén often said that the enormous salaries paid to individual performers 
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have had a very damaging effect on the interests of the drama. This is quite true 
in the abstract, and sound as a general principle, but instances, sitch as the pre- 
sent, furnish unanswerable exceptions. The matter reduces itself to a conimer- 
cial speculation, and viewed in that light, no one will deny that 


“ The intrinsic value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 


We believe Charles Kean was the first actor of Hamlet (of any note) who gave up 
the old traditionary practice of having a stocking “ down-gyved to his ankle,” 
during that portion of the play where he assumes a disordered intellect—a piece 
of bape. tHickaty sufficiently vulgar, and certainly “more honour’d in tie breach 
than the observance.” Even Garrick, although « reformer, indulged sometimes 
in these stage trickeries. It is recorded, that in the closet-scene with the 
Queen, he had a mechanical contrivance by which the chair fell as if of 
itself, when he started up on the entrance of the ghost. Henderson, his imme- 
diate successor in the part, rejected this, and his doing so was called, by the 
critics of the day, ‘a daring innovation.” 

The popularity of Charles Kean’s Hamlet was by no means on the decline; 
but the public were anxious to see the new performer in another character, 
and accordingly, in compliance with incessant applications at the box-office; 
Richard ITT. was brought forward on tlie 5th of February. ‘The actor's powers 
were thus tested in a part of stirring, restless energy, totally distinct from the 
contemplative philosophy of Hamlet. He achieved another signal triumph. 
His suecess, both with the public and the press, fully equalled that of his first 
appearance. A highly influential organ thus conveyed its opinion :— 


“When we witnessed Mr. Charles Kean’s Hamlet, we saw that he had mind; but we 
certainly did feel a doubt whether his physical powers would enable him successfully to enact 
characters where great bodily as well as great mental exertion was required. His perform- 
ance of last night has dissipated the doubt. His vigour seemed to grow with the exigency 
of the scene. . . . It is not often that the son inherits any great porticn of the genius of 
the father. In this instance, however, the mantle of the father has fallen gracefully on the 
son. Mr. Kean has studied the character thoroughly, he understands it, and plays it in @ 
manner worthy of his name.”* 


On the first night of Richard, the Queen was present throughout the entire 
play, and commanded the manager to express to Charles Kean her extreme ap- 
probation of his performance. A New Way to Pay Old Debts was not produced’ 
until the engagement was drawing near its close. ‘This play had slumbered on 
the shelves since the declining days of Edmund Kean, no liviag actor venturing 
to grapple with his gigantic reputation in the character of Sir Giles Overreach: 
It was reserved for his son to do so, and give another proof that his genius was 
hereditary ; but the play, with all its vigour, and the demoniac power, of the 
leading character, is coarse and repulsive, little suited to the extreme fastidiouss 
ness of modern delicacy. 

When Charles Kean returned from Edinburgh, his London performances 
were resumed, but with something of diminished attraction. ‘The season. was 
advancing, arid the interruption (as all persons experienced in theatrical matters 
anticipated) had given a check to the flowing tide of success. ‘‘ A chatige,” too, 
had suddenly “come o’er the spirit” of the press; some of the influential journals 
assumed an altered tone, and condemned the identical ‘ points” they had a short 
time before so warily praised. It was impossible that a few weeks of absence 
could have produced any variation in the actor’s style, or the measure of his 
pretensions. A hostile clique was forming, but how, wherefore, or by whom 
suggested, it would be fruitless to inquire. If professional jealousy, in any shape; 
had anything to do with this, it never was exercised upon less justifiable grounds. 
Charles Kean had always proved himself a kind and generous friend to his less 
prosperous brethren. We could enumerate many instances which have fallen 
within our own knowledge. He had now to contend occasionally with a cap- 


* Times, February 6th, 1838. 
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tious criticism and a dissentient opinion; but an overwhehning majority were 
with him, enough to satisiy the most ambitious candidate for public favour, 
Universal suMage is an impracticable chimera 

An actor's fame is greatly alvaneod by an ertg i character; it places him on 
his own ground, freed from the d \ 0 ' nn Chart Kean 
fully convineed of t . he : i . 1 the bh ym | io 
aided! by his pow i } 


Sir 
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you, I think it righ \ i ~ th ' fand a 
at your disposal ' » 1 i ner t 1 LT retleet how 1 
shouwk! st {ll rem } ' bone ‘ from the repres 
tion of any charactor f ' r Lytton Bulwer 

uve the honour to b 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
“Cuartes Kean.” 


“To Cuartes Keay, Esq. 
* 8, Charles-street, Derkeley's-square, 
“ November 14, 

“My Dear Sin,—Delieve me sincerely obliged and flattered by your letter, and the’request 
it contains. The manner in which you express your wish cannot but make me anxious, 
sooner or later, to comply with it. I fear, however, that at present, heavy engagements, and 
other circumstances, tedious to enter upon, will not allow me an honour otherwise sincerely to 
be desired, and which you will permit me to consider not sacrificed, but deferred. For the 
rest, allow mo to assure you that the pecuniary considerations to which you so delicately al- 
lude, are not likely to form an obstacle against any future arrangements; and that 

“T am, dear sir, 
“ Very truly your obliged, 
“kK. Lyrron Bulwer.” 


Early in June, 1839, he entered on his first engagement at the Haymarket, under 
the management of Mr. Webster, receiving, as at Drury-lane, £50 a night and a 
benefit. This engagement was extended beyond the number of nights originally 
settled, Hamlet proving the most popul: ur pe vrformance. ‘Towards the close of the 
summer, anxious once more to visit a country where to (use his own words, in 
his farewell address to the Haymarket t audience), “in his early professional 
struggles he had found a home to receive and friends to cheer him,” he crossed 
the Atlantic, and, in September, appeared at the National Theatre, in Church- 
street, New York. But a fatality seemed to attend his second visit to the 
United States. He was suffering from an affection of the throat ; his voice gave 
way, and on the fourth night he entirely broke down. The theatre was de- 
stroyed by fire soon after. At Boston, in De ce ember, 1839, he narrowly escaped 
a frightful catastrophe. While acting Rolla, in Pizarro, and standing between 
the wings, preparatory to his entrance for the dying scene, the child was brouz tht to 
him; he steppe xd a pace forward to receive it; ‘the leader of the s: upernumeraries, 
named Stimpson, who was also waiting to go on as one of the soldiers, moved 
into the spot he had left vacant; at that moment a heavy counterweight fell 
from the machinery above, broke through a slight scaffolding, and crushed the 


KE. L. Bubwer's hi: shly re ar play of The Lady of Lyons, one of the 


most successful of modern dramas, This character was first acted in London by Mr. Macready, 
with gre P 
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unfortunate underting, who was killed on the spot, his blood profusely sprinkling 
the dress of Rolla as he rushed on — the wing finish the 

An attack of bronchitis soon after this co l abandon various 
engagements, Loss of time to a pre sion 1 i lows lie re 
turned to England, aller viel r the Ilawar were ' tlantic trip 
being besxs protract: lam! rem { mn! val il On first 


n, and the 

the church of St. Thomas, 

Dublin, t i ‘licn Treeean atta ent of long standing, and, in every 
respect, “a , { union, } is Charles Kean not only secured his 
domestic happiness, bi ‘ined a large addition to his worldly means, and an 
inuateal le co-operator in his theatrical carcer. By a rare combination of private 
and professional excellence, Miss Ellen ‘Tree had already acquired a handsome 
independence, and placed herself in the foremost rank of the distinguished 
females whose names shed lustre on the history of the British Drama. In 
characters requiring great physical power, with the more commanding attri- 
butes, something might be wanting which a few others had excelled her in; but 
in all the softer delineations, in a just discrimination of the tenderer passions, in 
versatility, in natural pathos, or elegant vivacity—in a clear knowledge of her 


author’s meaning, and in lady-like deportment—she was, and is, without a supe- 
rior on the modern stage. 


This marriage, which, for reasons of their own, was not immediately made 
public, took place on the last day of their Dublin engagement, and on that same 
evening, by a odd coincidence, they performed together in 7’he Honeymoon. 
Their first appearance in the acknowledged characters of man and wife took 
place at Glasgow on the 27th of the following February—the combined attrac- 
tion a peed icing, in five performances in one week, the sum of £1000. During 
the following summer, both were engaged at the Haymarket 'Taeatre. As You 
Lihe It, The Gamester, and The — of Lyons were frequently repeated. 
They also appeared in a new play by Sh ridan Knowles, called The Rose of 
Arragon, which, though successful in representation, and awl for twenty-five 
consecutive nights, is, nevertheless, one of the least agreeable productions of a 
very supe rior writer. 

During the winter of 1843, Charles Kean entered into a separate engagement 
with Mr. Bunn at Dri wy-lane, receiving the same terms as in 1838. On this 
occasion Richard Lif, was produced in a style of unprecedented magnificence, 
with correct costumes and decoratior 

America hes generally proved an “El Dorado” to the leading London 
“stars.” Mrs. C. Kean was desirous of paying a farewell visit to the many 
kind friends she had formerly made in that country, and a very tempting offer 
presenting itself, they laid aside several excellent cnzagements at home, and in 
the summer of 1845 once more embarke d for the United States. Their success 
was everywhere “* prodigious. ” By the close of the first year they realised and 
sent home a greater prof it than had ever before been ace omplished within the 
same time. A new p! ay, called Zhe Wife’s Secret, proved universally attractive. 
This play, a production of sterling merit, was written by Mr. G. Lovell, already 
well known in the literary and dramatic world by the Merchant ef Bruges, Love's 

crifice, we., Wve It was pur ha d by Ke m (who fully rX li | on the talent 

aul h *) { > Tire fe &§ m of £100, befor if was com enced, 
the year 1846 le ventured on an experiment never before hazarded 
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America—the production of the two gorgeous historical tragedies of Richard ITT. 
and King John, ona scale of splendour which no theatre in London or Paris 
could have surpassed. The scenery, the decorations, the banners, armorial 
bearings, heraldic blazonry, groupings, and all the minor details were so cor- 
rectly studied, that the most fastidious reader of Montfaugon or Meyrick would 
have been puzzled to detect an error. But our brethren of the stars and stripes 
are utilitarians rather than antiquaries; more inclined to look forward than 
to pore over ancient chronicles: they appeared not to enjoy with a perfect zest 
the pomp of feudal royalty, or the solemn pageantry of baronial privileges. The 
upshot of all was, that the expenditure far exceeded the return, and the produce 
of the second year bore no comparison with that of the first. 

In the summer of 1847 they returned to England. Their first act on arriving 
at home was one of disinterested kindness. Hearing, through a mutual friend, 
that Mr. Calcraft, the lessee of the Dublin Theatre, had fallen into difficulties, 
they crossed at once to Ireland, and volunteered to perform for his benefit. The 
attraction of these powerful auxiliaries, added to the personal popularity of the 
manager, produced a house crowded by all the rank and fashion of the Irish 
metropolis. The play selected was The Jealous Wife, in which Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
(for the first time in Europe) appearedas Mr. and Mrs. Oakly. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Earl of Clarendon, who had very lately entered on his oflice, was 
present, with the Countess and the viceregal suite. They expressed warm ap- 
probation of the performance, and on the following Saturday, the 31st July, 
visited the theatre in state, commanding the appearance of Mr. and Mrs, Kean 
in the comedy of The Wonder. ‘This produced a second house as numerously 
attended as the former one. They had thus the satisfaction of rendering a 
double service to an old and valued friend at a very critical juncture. 

After going through a series of engagements, all settled before they had sailed 
for America, in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin, they returned 
to the Haymarket Theatre early in January, 1848, and appeared in their new 
play of The Wife's Secret. Their reception and the success of the play were 
equally enthusiastic. It was repeated thirty-six times with undiminished eflect ; 
the engagement, originally for thirty nights, was extended to sixty; and on the 
occasion of their benefit her Majesty honoured them with her presence, confer- 
ring the distinction of a special patronage.” 

At the commencement of 1849, Charles Kean was selected, without applica- 
tion on his part, to conduct the ** Windsor 'Theatricals”—a series of private per- 
formances at the Castle, adopted by the Queen and Prince Albert, with the 
double object of gratifying thew own tastes, and promoting the interests of the 
British drama. ‘The compliment was a highly gratifying one, both to the man 
and the actor; but the difficulties accompanying it were of no trifling nature. A 
very general desire was manifested to appear before royalty ; but it was no easy 
task to reconcile conflicting claims, or bring down expectations, occasionally un- 
reasonable, to a practicable standard. That Kean acquitted himself to the per- 
fect satisfaction of his august employers, may be assumed from the facts that her 
Majesty presented him with a diamond ring, and accorded him the still more 
flattering honour of a personalinterview. ‘To satisfy all his brethren of the sock- 
and-buskin was a much more arduous undertaking. He laboured with unceasing 
tact, command of temper, and perfect impartiality; but he discovered that to 
roll up-hill the stone of Sisyphus, to draw water in the bucket of the Danaide, 
or to carve Mount Athos into a statue, would be gentle pastime, compared to 
the complicated Herculean labour he had vainly hoped to accomplish. 

On the 30th of March, 1849, the widow of Edmund Kean died at Keydell, 
near Horndean, in Hampshire, the country residence of her son, on a small estate 
he had purchased in 1844, and where she had found a happy retreat during the 
closing years of her chequered and eventful existence. ‘The history of the elder 
Mrs. Kean presents us with a moral lesson of the deepest interest, a subject for pro- 
found reflection, and a special instance of the varied dispensations of Providence. 
During the early years of her married life she struggled with many privations, 
and drained the cup of poverty to its bitterest dregs—then came the episode 
of London success, with all its unlooked-for luxury and ruinous profusion; then 
followed the desertion of her husband, the combined evils of broken health and 
vanished hopes; disease, neglect, and destitution, more pungently felt from an 
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interval of prosperity; until, finally raised again by the filial piety and untiring 
exertions of her son, she passed the evening of her days surrounded by all the 
comforts of affluence, and all the soothing cares of the fondest affection. 

On the 21st of May, 1849, Charles Kean presided at the fourth anniversary 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund, to which he had always been an annual 
contributor—an excellent institution, well deserving the general support it ap- 
pears to receive. It was the first time he had ever been called on to discharge 
the duties of chairman at a public dinner. According to the published accounts, 
he acquitted himself with much ability, and spoke with pathos and effect. The 
collection exceeded, by nearly £100, the sum obtained on any of the former 
occasions. During the seasons of 1848-9, and 1849-50, Charles Kean departed 
from the plan he had hitherto adopted in his London engagements, and accepted 
a permanent situation with Mr. Webster at the Haymarket Theatre. He was 
principally induced by ‘family considerations—the declining health of his 
mother, and a desire to superintend the early education of his daughter and 
only child, a little girl now nearly seven years old. 

In January he was commanded to direct the second series of Windsor 
theatricals, which were unexpectedly curtailed by the intervening death of 
the Queen Dowager, and has now, a third time, been entrusted with the same 
commission for the approaching Christmas. In March last, he and Mrs. Kean 
concluded their engagements at the Haymarket( On the occasion of their bene- 
fit the Queen again honoured them with her presence and special patronage. 
The play selected was Much Ado about Nothing ; they appeared as Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, characters in which they had gained much reputation 
during the season. In August, in conjunction with Mr. Keeley, he entered on 
a lease, for two years, of the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford-street, and for the 
first time embarked on the “ stormy sea” of management. His season com. 
menced, under highly favourable auspices, on the 28th of September. 

We have thus briefly sketched the principal incidents in the life of Charles 
Kean, from his birth to the present date. That he has been a fortunate man, 
in the general acceptation of the term, no one will deny ; and that he merits his 
good fortune will be as readily conceded by all impartial judges. - In his early 
career he had much to contend against, and his history presents strong points of 
encouragement to all who are destined to fight their way through the work, 
of whatever calling or profession. The towering reputation of his father, and 
the name he inherited, were more frequently impediments than advantages, as 
inviting invidious comparisons rather than indulgent recollections, A natural 
resemblance in the son was reproached as a positive offence ; while the most pal- 

able and servile imitation in a stranger was cordially hailed as indicative of 
Findred genius. At the same time his high gentlemanlike bearing, his well- 
known affection for his mother, and his honourable character, were powerful 
auxiliaries, backing his own genius, and carrying him gallantly over many oppos- 
ing obstacles and many prejudiced opinions. The professional reputation of 
Charles Kean is erected on a sound foundation. As Junius says, in reference to 
the fame of Lord Chatham, “ Recorded honours shall gather round his monu- 
ment, and thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels 
that adorn it.” 

It may here be expected that we should enter into a detailed analysis of 
Charles Kean’s peculiar style of acting, an estimate of his powers, and a critical 
comparison between him and the other leading performers who have illustrated 
his era. But we abstain from this at present. It sounds too like a requiem or 
an epitaph; and we trust many long and happy years will elapse before he be- 
comes a candidate for either. This one fact, however, is certain—his reputa- 
tion is exclusively built on his delineations of Shakspere. Hitherto he has de- 
rived little assistance from original characters.* In this respect, both his father 
and himself have been less fortunate than their predecessors. Rolla, The 
Stranger, Penruddock, and Octavian, assisted the fame of John Kemble, near] 
as much as Hamlet, Lear, Wolsey, or Coriolanus. Virginius, William Tell, 


* The only exception is, probably, “ Sir Walter Amyot,” in The Wife's Secret, and this can 
scarcely be ranked as a first-rate character. é 
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Werner, and Richelieu, have proved as valuable stepping-stenes to Macready, as 
King John, Othello, or Macbeth. 

Mr. C. Kean has now entered on a dangerous experiment, as manager of an 
important London theatre. He has many qualifications for the task, with sound 
experience ; and his known liberality to authors can scarcely fail to give an 
impetus to dramatic literature. He has already a second time paid £400 to the 
author of Zhe Wife's Secret, for a new play, which will be produce d imme. 

diately ; and isin treaty with several of the leading English dramatists to employ 
their pens in a similar task. We should like to see some of our own country- 
men enter into this omnes ‘tition. Where is Sheridan Knowles? Is the lamp 
extinguished which once burned so brilliantly? Or if his genius slumbers 
on its laurels, and cannot be awakened, where is the young literature of Ireland ? 
A liberal p urchaser is in the market, if the proper article be supplied. We 
heartily wish Mr. Kean success — much depends on the result of his exer- 
tions. Flis own fortunes, end the fortunes of the legitimate drama, to a consider- 
able extent, are involved in the issue. ‘The progressive events of his season will 
be watched with unusual interest. » has fallen on evil days, and his net is cast 
in troubled waters Sut a favourable ovat ge accompanies his name, with a 
very general impression that the star of his destiny, hitherto so brilliant, will 
suffer no ecli ipse. Elis acknowledged abilities, joined with those of his accomplished 
lady, their estimation in general society, and irreproachable characters, can do 
much; and inuch is wanting to revive the public taste, and restore the stage to 
its former elevation. Unless some powerful lever is applied to counterbalance 
the thousand-and-one causes which weigh down its vitality, and hasten its de- 
cline, the most intellectual of recreations will shortly be numbered amongst the 
things that were; and the art and its professors may lay down peaceably toge- 
ther, inscribing over their common scpulchre— 


“Furuus Tross! 


WHAT DO FALLEN TOWERS DECLARE? 


What do fallen towers declare, 
Mouldering, crumbling castles speak 
What, but that old time was there, 
Was there, in some malignant freak! 
But does this truth the ruin tells, 
Whisper not another too 
As sad, as 9 w4 9 and as true ? 
It does—yes, stronal ly it compe ls, 
My ene to feel that time will do 
With me, with you, with all that breathe 
A havoc equal in our death, 
When pain, disease, and suffering meet 
Allied, to wreck, to cruciate and beat 
Our “earthly house” to dust beneath our feet ! 
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AGE OF CHARLES V. 


Berore addressing ourselves to the 
very curious and interesting volume 
before us,* we wish to make some 
remarks that may serve for an intro- 
duction to the Correspondence of 
Charles V.” 

The age of Charles V. is, beyond 
all comparison, the most interesting 
in modern history. Not long be- 
fore Charles came into his immense 
possessions, the world of Europe had 
been startled by the prodigious dis- 
coveries of Columbus. The minds of 


men were variously agitated by novel- 
1 


ties of speculation, by the growth of 


literature consequent on the invention 
of the printing-press, and by the poli- 
tical strugeles betwee n the P: 
and the mpi ire. The 
tween Charles and Francis I. pa 
more of the keenness of personal ae 
ry than any struggle we recollect 
between crowned heads. ‘Their chal- 
lenging each other to single combat, 
and their insulting cartels, contained 
more personality than has ever been 
exhibited by kings striving wi ith each 
other, and approximate to the spirit 
of romance. Lastly, the Re rt. 
is the grand event of the age of Charles 
Vinal: change which, of itself, was the 
parent of vast political revolution 
Interesting as the age of Charles 
V. is in itself, it has been rendered 
still more so in the pages of history. 
We do not rate Robertson's ‘* History 
of the Reign of Charles V.” as being 
his best performance, but it is his 
greatest theme, and contains a greater 
variety of attractive matter than his 
other works. The style of his histo- 
ries of Scotland and America is supe- 
rior ; but if the readers were polled, 
we believe that they would deci ide, by 
a large majority, that the “ Rei gn of 
Ch: arles V.” was his greatest work. 
They would confound the immense 
importance of the subjects treated of 


con 


with the execution of the work itself. 
Yet, as a subject for history, there 
were great difliculties in its treatment. 
The very first, and almost the greatest, 
principle of historical cor mp sition is, 
that the writer should give his subject 
as much unily as po sible llis work 
should not consist of uneonnected 
parts; an animating pri ciple should 
pervade it, so as that the idea of an 
artistic wh ile should be powerfully 
(thc ag, perhaps, uncor isciously) im- 
pressed on the reader’s mind. ‘This 
unity = action and of interest is neces- 
ary atike to the historian and the 
ind is found not on the 
 aertifie ial rules of critics, 
nature of the human mind 
wot ompley itself on severa 
at the same time. When the 
1 is divided, the impression on 
ind is less animated, and the 
uder soon becomes perplexed or dis- 
eusted. There must ov be a main 
oint—a certain grand goal, to which 
12 author should conduct his readers. 
Tow artfully Livy, in the commence- 
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nent of his superlative performance, 


awakens the reader's attention by sug- 
gesting the continuous grandeur of his 
theme, «*Res Remana que ab exiguis 
profecta initiis, eo creverit, ut jam 
magnitudine laboret sua.’ 

It is remarkable that David Hume 
tried to dissuade Robertson from the 
pr ject of writing the “ History of the 

ge of Charles V.” in the { ‘ollowing 
words: —* That subject is disjointed, 
= your r hero, who is the sole con- 
nection, is not very interesting. A 

comp ‘tent at least, is re- 
quired of the state and constitution of 
the Empire, of the several kingdoms 
of Spain, of Italy, and of the Low 
Countries, which it would be the work 
of half a life to acquire; and though 
some parts of the story may be enter r- 
taining, there are many that would be 


knowledge, 





* “Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. 


and his Ambassadors at the Courts of 


England and France, from the Original Letters in the Imperial Family Archives at Vienna ; 


with a connecting Narrative 


most distinguished Officers of his Army and Household ; 
Edited by William Bradford, M.A., formerly Chaplain to the 
London: Bentley. 


Itinerary from 1519-1551.” 


British Embassy at Vienna, 8vo. 


and Biographi al Notices of the Emperor, and of some of the 


together with the Emperor's 
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dry and barren, and the whole scems 
not to have any great charms.”* 

It is the boast of Robertson that, 
with one exception, he triumphed over 
the difficulties started by the scrutinising 
and captious understanding of Hume. 
Upon a complicated subject he pro- 
duced a work of lucid arrangement, 
containing a prodigious variety of 
matter within a very smallspace. But 
in a critical sense, the ‘Reign of Char- 
les V.” does not make a complete whole. 
When we have arrived at the end of 
the work, we crave that the author 
should proceed. It is, rather, as an 
elaborate and careful introduction to 
the history of modern Europe, that 
the work is of such inestimable value. 

To the statesman, as well as the phi- 
losopher, the age of Charles V. must 
always be interesting, as it was then 
that the powers of Europe were formed 
into one great system. It may be 
useful to contrast the state of Europe 
then with its condition at the present 
time. The changes of the last three 
centuries may be classified as political 
and social. 

Under the first may be enumerated 
the alternations in the balance of power, 
and the rise and fall of certain king- 
doms. Under the last may be placed 
the important religious changes conse- 
quent on the reformation of religion. 

In 1850 there are not less than 
five great powers in Europe, viz., 
England, France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. In the age of Charles V., 
three centuries ago, the two leading 
powers of Europe were France and 
Spain. At that time England was 
only recovering from the wasting 
effects of the Wars of the Roses, and 
though she had the frame-work of a 
parliament, the spirit of the consti- 
tutional system and the mercantile 
strength of the island had not de- 
epee themselves, while the inde- 
pendence of Scotland and the inse- 
curity of Ireland weakened the energy 
of her monarchy. In those times 
neither Russia nor Prussia had a politi- 
cal existence, and the wonderful results 
of the energy and enterprises of the 
Czar Peter and Frederick the Great 
were not anticipated. Germany was 


* This letter is not very generally known. 
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then a conglomeration of small states, 
hanging loosely together, with different 
laws and ideas prevailing in various 
parts of it. Spain, however, since the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
concentrated its strength, and on the 
death of Ferdinand, Charles succeeded 
to the crown, having previously inherit- 
ed the Netherlands as heir to the house 
of Burgundy. The death of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian left vacant the Imperial 
throne, and first gave rise to the pro- 
tracted competition of Charles and 
Francis I. This struggle and rivalry 
was of the greatest importance, and it 
has no small attraction for ourselves, 
as it first led England to the adoption 
of a foreign policy. 

‘There were not less than four great 
wars between Francis I. and the 
Emperor Charles V. They had each 
from the first signified their intentions 
of carrying on a rivalry with each other. 
‘Both of them,” says Hume, with 
great felicity of style, “‘were princes 
endowed with talents and abilities, 
brave, aspiring, active, industrious, 
beloved by their subjects and servants, 
dreaded by their enemies, and respect- 
ed by all the world. Francis open, 
frank, liberal, munificent; carrying 
these virtues to an excess which preju- 
diced his affairs. Charles, political, 
close, artificial, frugal, better calcu- 
lated to obtain success in wars and 
negotiations, especially the latter. The 
one the more amiable man, the 
other the greater monarch.”+ The 
main pretext, and to some extent the 
actuating motive, of those wars was on 
one side to increase, and on the other 
to diminish the power of the Empire. 
Contemplated from that point of view, 
the struggle of Francis might be con- 
sidered asa contest for the independence 
of Europe. And asthe personal quali- 
ties of these two famous rivals counter- 
poised each other, so did the evils and 
advantages of their respective situa- 
tions. F< x though Charles had far more 
extensive dominions, yet his power 
was not so concentrated, or his autho- 
rity so well obeyed as those of his 
rival. 

In the first of these wars Charles had 
Henry VIII. and the Pope on his side, 


We find it in the “ Memoir of Robertson,” by 


Dugald Stewart, read before the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, and prefixed to the 
eight-volume edition of Robertson, published in 1791. 


Tt “ Reign of Henry VIII,” cap. 2. 
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while Francis had Venice and the 
Swiss. ‘This first was ended with the 
defeat of Francis at Pavia,* and was 
concluded by the Treaty of Madrid. 
The second war was carried on by 
Francis, who, by means ‘of a treaty at 
Cognac, continued to have the Pope, 
Venice, and the Duke of Milan on his 
side; and Henry VIIL., by the promises 
of Francis, was induced to join in it. 
This second war was memorable by 
the quarrel between the Pope and the 
Emperor, which led to Charles of 
Bourbon sacking Rome, and the Pope 
being besieged in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and obliged to capitulate. 
Thus, in those times, while that ima- 
ginary unity which Romanist teachers 
are so fond of declaiming upon, pre- 
vailed in the unreformed Church, the 
Pope was treated with as little respect 
as in these latter days, when he escaped 
from his beloved subjects under the 
guise of a hackney coachman. Charles 
V., however, had not devised the 
humiliation of the papacy. This second 
war was closed by the peace of Cam- 
bray, in 1529, and the consequences 
were favourable to Charles. His im- 
perial power over the Italian states was 
extended. We may observe that 
besides the Hereditary Dukedom of 
Florence being established then, that 
the Constitution of Genoa was set- 
tled upon the basis on which it has 
subsisted towards our times. 

The third war was that France might 
regain power over the Italian States, 
and Francis allied himself with the 
Pope. The spectacle of another ex- 
hausting war induced a general wish 
that the differences between the great 
rivals might be settled without the 
waste of blood and treasure. There 
was accordingly a congress at Nice 
between the Pope, the Emperor, and 
Francis, and a ten years’ truce was 
agreed upon; but the opposition be- 
tween the antagonists was founded so 
much on emulation, and on the balance 
of opposite interests, that the provisions 
of the Council of Nice were, at the 
end of four years, broken through 
by 

The fourth war, in which Francis 
had an alliance with the Sultan and 
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Venice, besides Denmark and Sweden, 
amongst the northern states of Europe. 
On the other hand, the Emperor had 
Henry VIII. on his side. This great 
war concluded at the peace of Cressy, 
without its objects being gained. The 
termination of the struggle between 
these two great adversaries was only 
terminated by the death of Francis in 
1547, the year in which Henry of 
England also died. 

The contemplation of so great and 

protracted a struggle, of which we have 

resented the foregoing brief analysis, 
is suggestive of several reflections. 
During that struggle the Reformation 
made rapid progress ; and are we pre- 
cipitate in the conjecture that if the 
attention of Charles had not been dis- 
tracted by the variety of his own pro- 
jects, and the attacks of Francis I., 
the Reformation might not so easily 
have made its way, however cer- 
tainly that great change must have 
taken place ina later age? But avoid- 
ing all conjectural ground, we desire 
to fix the attention of our readers upon 
the great results, firstly to Europe, and 
secondly to England, France, and 
Spain, respectively, of the struggle be- 
tween Charles V. and Francis. 

1. As to Europe, it is quite clear 
that the great political idea of “The 
Balance of Power” was then first prac- 
tically generated. It is true that even 
in ancient times the idea of a balance 
of power in politics was not un- 
known. Every reader of Grecian his- 
tory recollects that Thucydides repre- 
sents the league formed against Athens, 
and which produced the Peloponnesian 
war, as owing to the principle of a 
balance of power. When Thebes and 
Lacedemonia disputed for sovereign 
power, Athens always threw itself into 
the lighter scale, and endeavoured to 
preserve a balance. In the speech of 
Demosthenes for the Megalopolitans, 
this principle of a balance of power is 
expounded with his peculiar force. 
The wars of the Grecian States be- 
tween themselves were more wars of 
emulation than of policy, deriving their 
origin from personal pride rather than 
the lust of power—a circumstance 
which makes it still more remarkable 


* Sismondi says, on the authority of a MS. chronicle of Nicaise Ladum, king-at-arms 
of Charles V. and the parliamentary registers, that the letter written by Francis to his mother 
was as diffuse as his ordinary epistles, and contained only a yersion of the celebrated 
phrase, “‘ Madame, tout est perdu fors l’honneur,” 
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that the idea of a balance 
should be maintainc 1} 
history of Rome we do n { mect with 
any definite allusions to - ‘inciple 
of the balance of power, io use the 
Romans never met with any aia 
confederacy against them, but subdued 
their neighbours one after another. 
After the fall of the Empire, the condi- 
tion of the various states of Europe 
was ill suited for 
when vassalage and the 
were abgndoned, Europe 

alarmed at the exorbitant power cen- 
tred i in Charles V. Hence the struggles 
against him illustrated and enforced 
the principle of a balance of power. 

That principle was acted upon by Eli. 
saath and her ministers, and King 
William, after coming to the throne, 
devoted himself to its maintenance. 
‘The foreign danger at the age of 1688 
was from the overgrown power of the 
French monarchy; and our revolution 
has therefore an Kuropean as We ll : 

a mere English aspect, since the foreign 
policy of England, consequent on 1638, 
was entirely different from what must 
have prevailed if the Stuart family had 
continued to occupy the throne. Wal- 
pole and Chatham both acted on the 
principle of the balance of power being 
a leading one in the politics of Europe. 
Since their time, however, we ha ive 
seen sciolists and pretenders of all 
kinds casting ridicule on a principle 
affirmed by Elizabeth and King Wil- 
liam—by W alpole and by Chatham. 
That peda: itic and narrow-minded 
school of politicians, of which for so 
many years the Westminster Review 
was the organ, made the “ balance of 
— a constant target for their sar- 

‘asms. Mr. Roe bue ‘+k, with his usual 
snappish supe rfiviality, has squir ted 
forth some of his small sarcasms azainst 
it. But the principle is self.evident, 
and it is enough to say for its reality, 
that the general concert of several 
kingdoms for three centuries has 
wroved its necessity. It is our business 
= > not to argue for its truth, but to 
trace its origin to that age in modern 


of power 
ythem. Inthe 


foreign conquest ; but 
feudal militia 
was naturally 
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history when it received its most dis- 
tinct recognition—the times of Charles 
V. 
2. Since that memorable age, what a 
wonderful difference there has been 
between the fortunes of England and of 
e009 = that time England was only 
emerging into European importance ; 
since then, he ‘r course has been steadi- 
ly progressive, while the path of 
S; pain has been uniformly downward. * 
At that time the fortunes of Europe 
were decided by the revolutions of 
France and Spain ; since then Eng- 
land and Drance have been the leading 
powers. Yet ingland had great diffi. 
culties in her wonderful career. ‘The 
independence of Scotland, and the pe- 
rennial discontent of Ireland (whether 
Protestant or Catholic), placed great 
obstacles to the conce oicaien ot her 
power; still for three centuries her 
executive has been as strong (to say 
- least) as any country in the world; 
for the same space of time her Parlia- 
ment has ruled her people. Iler il- 
lustrious commoners, from the time 
—— Mr. Hampdens and Mr. Hydes, 
to the Mr. Pitts and Mr. Cannings, 
have swayed her counsels and i nap sirite | 
her ambition. While France has alter- 
nately crouched beneath a Richelieu, a 
Louis XIV., and a Napoleon, England 
has preserved its freedom; and w hile we 
write, the British Queen enjoys more 
firmly her power than any potentate, 
whether pope, emperor, or preside nt, 
in the civilised globe. What passes in 
her Parliament is of world-wide im- 
portance. ‘Ihe decisions of her legis- 
lature are eagerly watched by the 
statesmen of civilised, and by the 
chieftains of barbarous nations. While 
preserving her free constitution, she 
has conqucred an — ten times 
greater than that over which Charles 
V. bore sway. ‘The Indies of the 
East and of the West show that no 
torrid climate tames the energy of her 
hardy sons; the long line of settle- 
ments in pestilent Africa, Sierra Leone 
and Accra, Aunamboe and Fernando 
Po, show the death-daring courage of 


II.” by Mr. Dunlop, Author of 


1834), is a book not so well known as it deserves to be. 


Watson and Thomson conclude their works with the death of Philip IIL, in 1621; and 


Coxe begins his “ Memoirs” at th 


» date of 1700. 
of with much candour and unc loubted | knowledge by Mr. Dunlop. 


The intervening period is ably treated 
Upon the melancholy de- 


cline of the Spanish power, vide the modern Spanish historian, Ortiz, in the sixth volume 
of his “ Compendio Cronologico de la Historia d’Espana,” 
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her commercialenterprise. Into what- 
ever sea the mariner pursues his foamy 
track, the British flag meets him, wav- 
ing from some fortress on a sea-girt 


isle, or fluttering at the mast-head of 
J 





the three-decker or the merchantman. 
St. Helena tells of England, and of 
the fall of her greatest fue. The Cape 
of Good Hope, which recalls the voy- 
ages of Vasco de Gama, reminds one 
how the maritime energy of Portugal 
has vanished, while the matchless navy 
of England still remains. The great 
continent of New Hollantl opens bound- 
less prospects of the diffusion of the 
English race and language; and even 
the States of America, while free from 
her legal authority, bear testimony to 
the moral power of English lawgivers 
and teachers. What has been the 
cause of the increase of this vast em- 
pire since the reign of Charles V., 
while Spain has declined during the 
same period ? 
Unquestionably, the first and great. 

est cause has been, that England has 
been self-ruled, self-judged, and, if we 
may so speak, self: inspired. She Aon 
not taken her re ‘ligion from a college 
of Italian casuists, nor crouched be- 
neath sacerdotal sway; nor has she 
guided her legislation by the whispers 
of courts, or the whims of kingeraft. 
She rose with the rise, as ah most 
certainly would crumble with the fall, 
of the Protestant religion. Not supe- 
rior to the Spaniards in mental eapabi- 
lity, her peo ple have left them far be- 
hind in social energy and freedom. 
‘They have thought fur themselves, and 
exercised their own untrammelled fa- 
cultiz Their social, personal, and 
political freedom are all closely inter- 
woven with the growth of the Protes- 
tant religion, as the servility and des- 
potism of Spain are the result of the 
mind-killing despotism of an exagge- 
rated form of sacerdotal rule. In one 
country the observer beholds the free 
press—in the other, the priests. Li- 
berty of thought has been sacred in 
England—servili ity of soul has been 
consecrated in Spain. The exercise 
of private judgment on the most sub- 
lime of subjects has accustomed the 
English to think with boldness and 
energy on personal and political ques- 
tions ; ; the habit of reading the Bible 
familiarises their mind with the gran- 
deur of religious truths, in ail their 
revealed and “simple ma gnificen rice. In 
Spain, on the other hand, the religio- 
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sity of the human mind has been com- 
pelled to cast itself upon mere furmal- 
ism—upon fantastic ‘religious proces- 
sions through the picturesque streets, 
of half Moorish ure hitecture—upon 
bedizening of saints’ statues with satin 
and gold- lace, or ringing of bells be- 
fore great ims ges rolled upon wheels 
round the great cathedral churches, 
and all the theatric mannerism of endl. 
luted Romanism, as it exists in south- 
ern countries, untempered by the pre- 
sence of Protestantism. Looking on 
this subject from the merely political 
point of view, is it not evident that 
one system of religion must produce 
freedom and enc rey of character, and 
the othe r be fat lly favourable to the 
sloth and despondeney of the mind ? 
Since the reien of Charles V., the 
Reformation has divided Europe into 
North and South—into Protestant and 
Catholic. In one we behold energy 
and social progress, and in the other 
stagnation and decay. Some political 
philosophe rs, following up the system 
of Monte sie, have attempted to ac- 
count for the difference between North 
and So uth Europe—bet ween the ef. 
fects of i *rotestantism and Romanism-— 
ra physical and not by moral causes. 
They say that climate is the efficient 
cause of the s uperiority of the North 
and of the inferiority of the South. Not 
to go back to Greece and Rome, such 
a theory is immediately refuted by 
pointing r to the Italian Republics—to 
Venice and to Florence—as evidences 
that climate is not the cause ofthe 
indolence and backwardness of the 
Southern populations. But the the- 
ory can be crushed more effectually in 
another mode, e. g.: supposing that it 
be admitted that climate makes the 
difference between the condition of 
Protestant and Catholie countries, 
how comes it to pass that in the lazy 
countries—in those depressed below the 
standard of human energy and moral 
vigour—that Catholicism allies itself 
with the enervating, and Protestantism 
with the energising climate? Is not 
this, in other words, a distinct con- 
fession that one religion enervates and 
the other gives energy and vigour? 
Again, to place this question in an. 
other li gh it, we may refer to Protestants 
and Catholics when suffering from legal 
depression. Contrast the active, ener- 
getic, and highly-cultivated Huguenots 
of France, in the age of Louis XIV., 
with the Catholics of Ireland at any 
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period, or even with the Catholics of 
Spain or Italy for the last three centu- 
ries. Even after the Edict of Nantes, 
the Protestants of France suffered 
grievously from the state of the laws, 
and from the ban of a triumphant as- 
cendancy ; yet their wealth, industry, 
and general intelligence were so re- 
markable as to attract envy, and finally 
led to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, by which France lost her best 
subjects, and England gained colonies 
of highly-trained manufacturers and 
artisans. Even now the state of the 
Protestants of France is most credit- 
able to their character and religion. 
Despite of a host of evils, their moral 
energy has survived the shocks of ex- 
ternal misfortune. 

Recollecting that, since 1778, the 
Catholics of Ireland have had unlimited 
powers of acquiring property, and that 
previously to that time, even during 
the times of the Penal Laws, that great 
masses of property were held in trust 
for the Catholics, and not forgetting 
the moral power resulting from num- 
bers, we are only surprised that the 
Catholics of Ireland are not far weal- 
thier than they are. The late Sir Robert 
Peel believed that a vast quantity of 
capital was held by Roman Catholics, 
who desired to invest it in the land; 
but the history of the last three years 
has disclosed the real state of the facts. 
Never was there a greater delusion 
than to suppose that the Catholics had 
such masses of capital in their hands 
as Sir Robert Peel at one time sup- 

sed. We have it ourselves upon the 
authority of distinguished Roman Ca- 
tholics, that since 1790 the higher class 
of Catholic gentry and capitalists has 
diminished rather than increased, For 
every one eminent Catholic family that 
has risen, another Catholic family has 
fallen within the same period, a fact 
which is proved by a curious tabular 
statement now lying before us, but 
which it would be invidious to publish. 
We do not, however, forget the im- 
mense increase of the Catholic middle 
classes; but taking all things into ac- 
count, we are only surprised that it is 
not wealthier. 

Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Alison in- 
cline to the opinion that race is the 
cause of the difference between the re- 
ligion of North and South Europe. 
In the present state of ethnology, to 
affirm anything dogmatically aboutrace 
is extremely precipitate. To the view 
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of religion being mainly influenced by 
race we cannot subscribe. The Ita- 
lians have a vast quantity of ‘Teutonic 
blood in their veins, and it would be 
paying the highest compliment to the 
Celtic race to class that marvellously- 
endowed people—the countrymen of 
the Medici, of Galileo, Dante, Tasso, 
Machiavel, Guicciardini, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and a host of illustrious 
celebrities—along with the Celts. In 
natural qualities we are sure that they 
are not inferior to any nation. Be- 
sides, both in France and Spain, the 
Reformation made vast progress, and 
was only extirpated by the systematic 
persecution of powerful governments ; 
and the fact of the religion of the Eng- 
lish nation having changed so frequently 
under the House of Tudor, completely 
vitiates the theory that race causes the 
difference between the religions of 
North and South Europe. In no place 
was the Reformation so earnest and 
downright as in Scotland, where cer- 
tainly there was a vast quantity of Cel- 
tic blood. It would be difficult for 
Mr. Macaulay to name more zealous 
missionaries of Protestantism than two 
distinguished men of the Celtic race, 
Hugh M‘Neile and Mortimer O’Sulli- 
van ; and to their names we might add 
a swarm of Irish Protestant Celts, from 
the days of O’Sheridan (the non-juring 
Bishop of Kilmore), Premium Madden 
(or O’Madden), the late Dr. Phelan 
(or O’Phelan), the present Bishop of 
Cashel (a real O’Daly of the proud house 
of Dunsandle), or Croly (O'Crowley), 
author of “Salathiel.” These are the 
names ofmen whose characters have par- 
taken of the perverfidum ingenium Sco- 
torum, and certainly were zealous Pro- 
testants. And to these clerical Celts we 
might add numbers of laymen of unques- 
tionable Gaelic descent, like Daniel 
O'Neil (the ally oftheDuke of Ormond), 
the O’Connollys of Castletown, the 
O’Briens of Dromoland, the Mac Car- 
thys of Carrignavar, the O’Helys of 
Knocklofty (now called Hutchinsons), 
the O’Callaghans of Shanbally (Lord 
Lismore’s family), the clan of the 
O’Gradys of Limerick, besides innu- 
merable other Celtic and zealous Pro- 
testants ; while, e converso, a host of 
families of Anglo-Saxon origin and de- 
scent profess now-a-days the religion of 
Rome. 

We agree with Mr. Mill, that re- 
ferring intricate moral problems to a 
theory of race is a very vulgar mode 
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of solving questions in political philo- 
sophy.* 

As England rose by Protestantism, 
and Spain sunk by adhering to retro- 
grade and romantic views, so it is re- 
markable that France, since the time 
of Charles V., was never, in any 
true sense, a thoroughly Catholic 
country. We need not go beyond the 
orations of Bossuet and Massillon to 
see how vast was the ascendancy of 
the French monarchy over the Church, 
and how merely theoretical was the 
power of the papacy in the French 
Catholic school. In point of fact, 
French Catholicism was a religion by 
itself, 

Contrasting the history of France 
with that of England, in the last three 
centuries and a-half, the grand fact 
which arrests the political philosopher 
is, the centralised energy of the French 
power. Since the fall of Charles the 
Bald of Burgundy (1477), the French 
monarchy tended to centralisation; and 
its unity of character is strikingly con- 
trasted with that of England, with its 
outlying dependencies of Scotland and 
Ireland. Nor did the old French par- 
liaments in anywise interfere with the 
vigour of the monarchy, while the 
policy of Richelieu systematised the 
concentration of all power in the king, 
and pulverised the local political influ- 
ence of the provincial noblesse. Hence, 
gradually and necessarily, arose the 
great system of Louis the Fourteenth. 
The Revolution carried still further 
the bureaucratic and centralised sys- 
tem, and blotting out the old map of 
France, swept from it those noble old 
names endeared by historic associa- 
tions, and divided the country into Pa- 
ris and the provinces, From this 
unity and vaunted centralisation re- 
sults the remarkable fact, that French 
affairs are now, and for some time to 
come will be, under the domination of 
what we will call the capricious absolut- 
ism of the Parisian population. 

Reverting to the age of Charles 
V., when power over Italy was the 
grand object struggled for by Char- 
les and Francis I., let us ask, what 
would the French power be now if 
the upper half of Italy had been 
obtained by France. Then, indeed, 
the Mediterranean would have been 
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‘‘a French lake.” Is it precipitate 
to hope that French statesmen, mo- 
narchic or republican, have ceased to 
entertain designs upon North Italy, 
not dissimilar from those of Francis 
I, ? 

From these general reflections we 
turn to the very interesting volume 
before us. Mr. Bradford was for- 
merly chaplain to the British Embassy 
at Vienna, and, during a lorg residence 
in that capital, he obtained entire and 
authenticated copies of the letters pub- 
lished in this aes A few of these 
had previously been published in a 
German periodical, by Baron Hor- 
mayr; and Mr. Bradford did not place 
very much value on his collection, 
until a high authority at the British 
Museum declared them to be wholly 
unknown, and to possess so much his- 
torical value as to warrant their pub- 
lication. 

There are about sixteen original 
letters from Charles V. himself, ad- 
dressed to various persons. There is 
the same number of letters addressed 
to him by influential persons in his 
service. These letters make up nearly 
half the volume. Mr. Bradford gives 
us some notices of the persons men- 
tioned in this correspondence, and he 
has also subjoined the “ Itinerary of 
Charles the Fifth,” kept by his Fle- 
mish secretary, Vandenesse. This lat- 
ter is a most unreadable document; 
but it is of value as authenticating the 
history of the times, and is not ill- 
placed in the present volume. But 
we have no hesitation in saying, that 
the most interesting portion of the en- 
tire volume is the translation of the 
manuscript of Bernardo Navagiero, 
Venetian ambassador at the Court of 
Charles. This MS. is now in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Walter Sneyd, of 
Denton, Oxon, who gave the use of it 
to Mr. Bradford. Instead of being 
placed towards tlie end of the volume, 
Mr. Bradford ought to have printed 
it in the front of his work. Navagiero 
writes admirably, he puts a vast 
quantity of matter into a small space, 
is a close and various observer, and 
goes to the pith of his subject. He 
was Bishop of Verona, a Father of the 
Council of Trent, and died a cardinal. 
His report was addressed to the Doge 


* See that vigorous thinker’s valuable remarks on Ireland, in yol, ii. of his masterly trea- 


tise on Logic. 
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and senate of Venice, and commences 
as follows :— 


“ MosT SERENE ANDILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE, 
—In the following report, which is the last 
duty of my embassy, I shall feel myself 
bound to consider rather how many things 
may without injustice be omitted, than how 
many things are to be put in; since it is im- 
possible that scantiness of material can be 
attributed to an ambassador just returned 
from the court of so great an Emperor as 
Charles V ; and especially when such stir- 
ring events as active warfare, untenable con- 
federations, and an unhoped for peace, all 
took place during his mission! Considering 
therefore the manifold occupations of your 
highness and of this illustrious council, I will 
confine myself to the relation of such things 
only as may tend to usefulness in the future 
deliberations of your excellencies—thereby 
endeavouring to fulfil the object of that wise 
custom which requires a similar report fron 
all our ambassadors. 


“ DESCRIPTION OF THE EMPEROR. 

“The Emperor is now forty-six years of 
age. He is a prince who amidst all hi 
greatness and victories has retained 
humble and modest demeanour. 

“We appears to be very studious of re- 
ligion, and wishes by his example to excite 
the fervour of Divine worship in his court; 
so that in order to acquire his favour there is 
no surer method than propriety of conduct, 
and the profession of sincere Christianity. 

“ His court is more quict and modest than 
I can describe; without any appearance of 
vice, and perfectly well ordered. In his 
audiences, especially towards persons in 
official situations, he is extremely patient, 
and answers everything in detail; but seldom 
or never comes to an immediate resolution 
on any subject. He always refers the mat- 
ter, whether it be small or great, to Monsr. 
de Granvelle ; and after consulting with him 
he resolves on the course he has to take, but 
always slowly, for such is his nature. 

“ Some people find fault with this, and 
call him irresolute and tardy: whilst others 
praise him for caution and discretion. 

“With regard to private audiences, he 
used to be more diligent than he now is: 
but even now he generally has two or three 
every day after dinner. These private au- 
diences are sometimes left to his ministers ; 
and they being few, and the affairs many, 
no one can come to court for any matter, 
whether of importance or otherwise, without 
being detained much longer than is agreeable 
to them. 

“The Emperor dines in public almost al- 
ways at the same hour—namely, twelve 
oeclock at noon. On first rising in the 
morning, which he does very late, he attends 
a private mass, said to be for the soul of the 
the late Empress. Then, after having got 
over a few audiences, he proceeds to a public 
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mass in the chapel, and immetiately after- 
wards to dinner. So that it has become a 
proverb at court: * Dalla messa alla men- 
sa,’ (from the mass tu the mess). 

‘The Emperor eats a great deal; perhaps 
more than is good for his health, considering 
his constitution and habitsof exercise. And 
he eats a kind of food which produces gross 
and viscous humours, whence arise the two 
indispositions which torment him; namely, 
the gout and the asthma. 

“He tries to mitigate these disorders by 
partial fasts in the evening, but the physi- 
cians say it would be better if he were to 
divide the nourishment of the day into two 
regular meals. 

“ When his Majesty is well, he thinks he 
never can be ill, and takes very little notice 
of the advice of his physician; but the mo- 
ment he is ill again, he will do anything to- 
wards his recovery. 

“ }fe is liberal in some things, such as re- 
compensing those who have served him in 
the field, and those for whom he has any 
particular regard; but even in this he pro- 
slowly. In his dress, his table, fur- 
niture and equipages, and the chase, he 

fects rather the state of a moderate prince, 

‘ eat emperor. Althor not by 
nature inclined to do so, his Majesty is con- 
to dispense 3 on a very large 

scale; for all the income of the ihree orders 
ia Spain, which are ext ly rich, must of 
the Emperor, as 


ceeds 


be d ibuted by 
also the many benefices and Lishopries of 
Spain and his other dominions. It is plain 
that he proceeds very cautiously in these 
matters, and gives away with much dis- 
crimination ; having respect only to the good 
character and virtuous conduct of those to 
whom they are given; and on the subject of 
these bishoprics, his Majesty generally act 
by the advice and opinion of his confessor, a 
Spanish monk of the order of St. Dominick. 
“The Emperor professes to keep his word, 
to love peace, and to have no desire for war, 
unless provoked to it. He is consistent in 
keeping up the dignity of those whom he 
has once made great ; and whenever they 
get into difficulties he trusts rather to his 
own judgment in their case, than to what is 
said of them by others. He is a prince who 
will listen to all, and is willing to place the 
utmost confidence in his friends, but chooses 
to have always the casting voice himself; 
and when once persuaded in his own mind, 
it is rare indeed that any argument will 
ge his opinion. His recreations consist 
chiefly in following the chase ; sometimes 
accompanied by a few attendants, and some- 
times quite alone, with an arquebuss in his 
hand. He is much pleased with a dwarf 
given to him by his Highness the King of 
Poland, which dwarf is very well made 
and quick-witted. The Emperor sometimes 
plays with him, and he seems to afford him 
infinite amusement. There is also a jester 
lately come from Spain who makes his Ma- 
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jesty laugh, and causes a deal of merriment 
at court. His name is Perico, and in order 
to please the Emperor, whenever Philip his 
son is named, he calls him S* di Todo. 

“ And now, though I might enlarge much 
more upon the nature, habits and virtues of 
the Emperor, I will only remark as a brief 
summary, that from all I have seen in my 
time and from what others who frequent his 
court are obliged to confess, there does not 
exist in these days a more virtuous prince or 
one who sets a better example to all men, 
than his Majesty Charles V.” 


Navagiero then enters upon a de- 
scription of the Court of the Emperor, 
and characterises the various persons 
init. He gives a description of the 
German, Belgian, and Spanish sol- 
diery, and then enters upon the feel- 
ings entertained by the Emperor to- 
wards the other powers in Europe, in 
the following style :— 


“To discover the genuine feelings of the 
Emperor towards other crowned heads, ds no 
easy task; for nothing in this world can be 
more hidden and obscure than the heart and 
mind of man generally, unless it be the heart 
and mind of an empcror, which may be 
deemed all but impenetrable! . . This 
much may be received as a general proposi- 
tion, that kings and princes neither love nor 
hate anybody, except as they stand affected 
towards their own personal advantage; which 
truth may be perspicuously exempl fied in the 
Emperor, who has been both a friend and a 
foe to every one by turns, 

“He was at one time an enemy to thie 
king of England, and afterwards entered into 
an alliance with him. He made war un- 
ceasingly upon the King of France for twenty 
years, and ended by concluding a friendly 
treaty and by giving up Milan to him. To 
the Lutherans he has appeared sometimes in 
the lizht of a friend, and sometimes in that 
of an enemy. Of the Pope he has often said 
the very sharpest things, and yet after all 
has done as much for his advantage as even 
your highness. With regard to our own 
republic, one may fuirly presume, that as 
long as he considers our alli profitable 
he will retain it—but no lor At the 
present time he is well awar 
ship of Venice is servic 
preservation of his Italian States, ai 
purpose of keeping the Turks in check. 
will therefore remain on good terms 
your highness, of whom he has alw 
ken to me in a most affection a’ 
spectful manner. Aad besides the resoh 
of your illustrious council not to ace 
of the various proposals made 
Christian King, has been more 
I can express, both to his Imperial Majesty 
and to all his friends. 
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“The Emperor has discoursed, not only to 
myself but to others who have repeated it to 
me, of the great dependance he places on 
your highness; and when I was taking my 
leave of him, he spoke at such length on this 
subject, than I began to marvel when he 
would stop. He told me he was extremely 
well satistied with my services, inasmuch as 
he believed that I had done, and would do, 
everything in my power to keep alive the 
good feeling subsisting between you; and 
then turning to my secretary he said, that 
he hoped for nu lcs. ox his part also. The 
Emperor believes that this illustrious republic 
has no intention of ever turning against him, 
and it is quite possible he may be sincere in 
his wish of keeping on friendly terms with 
us. Yet, I would not advise your highness 
to trust implicitly to his professions, should: 
any occasion offer when the contrary might 
become advantageous to him. 

“ All princes are naturally opposed to re- 
publics, especially those princes who have 
most power, and most ambition.” 


After describing the hatred borne 
by the Emperor to the Grand Turk, 
and the little affection which Charles 
had for the ultra-montane kings of 
France and England, Navagiero thus 
enters upon the position of the Em- 
peror with regard to Germany, and 
to its nascent Protestantism :— 


“ Concerning the Emreror’s disposition 
towards the States of Germany, every one is 
at present certain, that war is i contempla- 
tion. 

“ Your highness will perhaps expect me 
to say a few words on the causes and proba- 
ble results of this war, and to enumerate, as 
far as 1 am able, the forces with which it is 
designed to be carried on. 

“The causes which are said to have moved 
the Emperor to this, are: first, the little re- 
gard which the German States have for 
some years past shewn to his orders, by not 
attending the Diet; and secondly, the fear 
that the heresy which infects some of them, 
should spread over them. all, and finally per- 
vert his dominions in the Low Countries, 
which are the chief sources of his greatness. 
That there is some ground for this fear is 
proved by the fact, that in Holland and in 

and more than 30,000 persons have 
red death at the hands of justice, for 
nabaptist errors 

“* Some einin 
Brabant 
Church: for which reason his majesty’s con- 
fessor, anda Spanish Dominican monk, both 
of whom exercise great influence over him, 
have never ceased to urge him on to this, 

‘*T believe that if it comes to war, this 
enterprise will assume a more vehement aud 
sausuinary character than our age has yet 
with 1. The princes of Germany have 


1t men also in Flanders and 
are beginning to leave the Catholic 
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never liked Charles V.; probably because 
he continually avails himself of their coun- 
sels, without treating them in the deferential 
and considerate manner which Maximilian 
and all the former emperors accustomed them 
to expect. 

“ They complain, that blindly led by pas- 
sion, he has wasted his power in disputes 
with his fellow-Christians, instead of turning 
it to account against the Turk, as was his 
duty ; that he is now about to make war 
upon themselves, who by choosing him for 
their emperor, brought him more glory and 
renown than he ever derived from anything 
else, and that under the pretence of religious 
zeal, he intends to conduct a foreign army 
into Germany, to trample on their ancient 
liberties. 

“Tn short, if this war does come to pass, 
it is likely to be a very fierce one; and even 
should matters stop short of it, I question 
whether the rest of Germany will ever get 
over the hatred it has conceived for the house 
of Austria. The Duke of Alva bas already 
been proclaimed captain-general, and most 
people think that the Emperor will join the 
army in person, Some say otherwise; but 
I am persuaded that he cannot refrain from 
being present wherever war is going on. 

“ PROBABLE RESULTS OF SUCII A WAR. 

* As to the probable issue of anything so 
uncertain as war, I will venture no opinion. 
Those who are favourable to the present un- 
dertaking, assert: first, that it is the cause 
of God and must prosper: secondly, that the 
free cities will not venture to give the pro- 
mised help to the Landgrave as head of the 
League, on account of the benefits they de- 
rive from trade in the Emperor's dominions ; 
and thirdly, that the Lutherans have no 
good leader, and that German troops are 
uscless except in a pitched battle, which the 
Emperor would take care to avoid. Those 
who are against the war maintain, that there 
never was a more dangerous enterprise both 
for the Emperor and for all Christendom ; 
and more especially fer Italy. That with 
regard to religion, should he be able speedily 
to force the Protestants into submission and 
to impose certain conditions upon them, these 
might be observed as long as his army was 
present, but no longer, That should the war 
continue any time, the Turk would certainly 
come down upon him by sea and by land, 


either spontaneously, or at the invitation of 


the Protestants themselves. That the hos- 
tility of France and England would be ex- 
cited, who, suspecting him of covering am- 
bitious designs under the cloak of religion, 
would come to the relief of the Protestants 
by invading his territories wherever they lay 
contiguous to their own. 

“That the Emperor cannot expect to con- 
quer such enemies in the space of two years, 
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which is quite as long as his army could 
possibly hold together ; whilst the parties to 
the League of Smalcalde might, with very 
little expense or trouble, go on for many 
more, with a numerous and powerful body 
of men, all fighting for the religion which 
they are persuaded is the best, and which 
they are ready to defend with their lives and 
fortunes. 

“And lastly, that should the Lutherans 
be emboldened by any successful resistance 
against the Emperor, they would presently 
turn their arms against Rome ; ; where know- 
ing that the Pope desires no less than their 
utter and complete extirpation, the warfare 
would be carried on with a degree of fury, 
resembling rather the incursions of the an- 
cient Barbarians than anything else ; and 
would finally result in no advantage to any 
party except that of the Turk.” 


We think that those extracts will 
make our readers concur with our es- 
timate of Navagiero as a close and 
practical observer, writing in a pithy 
style. The conclusion of his paper is, 
however, so characteristic, that we will 
print it. There i is a brassy modesty 
in the manner in which the ambassador 
dilates on his own services, and there 
is a sly archness in the way in which 
he begs for remuneration, that pro- 
duce the effect of humour. The pase 
sage is conceived in the ‘nolo epis- 
copari " style, and shows that Nava- 
giero had akeer n regard for the greatest 
hs appiness of the greatest number—the 
greatest number being number ons.* 


“Of my own conduct during the last 
thirty-four months I will say but little; it 
being a dangerous thing for a man to speak 
of himself; but if I have given your high- 
ness and this illustrious council any satisfac- 
tion, I thank God for having fulfilled my 
most ardent wishes. 

“When I was about to leave the court, 
his Majesty the Emperor sent me this chain, 
which by the just laws of our illustrious 
state belongs of right to your highness, and 
cannot be mine without the special permis- 
sion of this illustrious council, Nor do I 
venture to demand it on account of the many 
hardships I have experienced in the public 
service. Yet in this cause I have often 
suffered both hunger and thirst in the late 
campaign, and have slept on the bare cold 
ground when the baggage-waggons were 
left behind. 

“T have also braved death by passing 
through places infected with the plague, and 
have seen eight of my servants die by my 
side; to say nothing of four mules, and two 


* See Sir Bulwer Lyttoun’s satire in five acts, called Money. 
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horses, which formed nearly all my stud. I 
would rather that your excellencies heard 
from others than from myself, how the 
greatest part of my property has been spent 
in serving the republic, and upholding its 
credit. 

“All this is no more than every good 
citizen is bound to do and to suffer for his 
country. And had it pleased God to take 
away my life during my last illness, which 
lasted four months, and cost me more than 
500 ducats, I would have resigned it wil- 
lingly, knowing that my life was spent in 
the service of your highness. Nevertheless, 
as I said before, not on this account would I 
venture to request this gift, were it not for 
the infinite clemency of your illustrious coun- 
cil, which not only gives me a hope, but 
even a certainty of obtaining it. 

“T even think that your excellencies, out 
of regard to your own honour and dignity, 
will lament that the gift is not greater, in 
order that it might relieve my wants more 
eflicaciously. 

“ By me it will be highly prized as an 
earnest that my services have not been 
unacceptable; and further as a means of de- 
fraying a part of the debt incurred in this 
embassy, which I have not otherwise the 
power of repaying, save with my own per- 
son, or with the assistance of your excel- 
lencies.” 


The character of Charles appears 
in his letters just as we would have 
expected. He is studiously circum- 
spect, and caution appears to be the 
predominating characteristic of his 
mind. When Hume said to Robert- 
son ‘that your hero is not very inte- 
resting,” he was quite right. There 
was little in the character that a dra- 
matist would delight to contemplate ; 
but with his high intelligence, activity, 
and prudence, he was admirably fitted 
for monarchic sway. The following 
letter, written while Francis I. was his 
prisoner, in consequence of the result 
of the battle of Pavia, exhibits the 
character of Charles in a very striking 
manner. It is addressed to the Viceroy 
of Naples, concerning the custody of 
his illustrious prisoner: — 


“¢ Tres cher et Feal!— 

‘*¢ We have received your letters from 
Villa Franca of the 10th of this month, and 
have seen the instructions you have given to 
Manuel Malversin, the contents of which 
have given us great satisfaction, as well as 
the arrangements you have made for the re- 
moval of the King of France. With regard 
to the desire you express to know our good 
pleasure respecting the place where his per- 
son may be securely deposited, as well as the 
time of your own coming to us, and how the 
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fleet you have brought, for which we have to 
remit ten thousand ducats, should be disposed 
of, we have to answer, 

“¢ First as to the person of the King of 
France; it is our desire that he should be 
well treated, and even better, if it be possi- 
ble, than he has already been, — provided 
always that he is well secured; and for this 
purpose three places have been named to us, 
which are said to be very suitable. The one 
is Patina near Valencia, another Chinchilla 
in Castile, for which it would be necessary 
to disembark at Carthagena, and the third 
Mora, which is a considerable distance from 
you and not more than five leagues hence. 
It appears to us that the said Patina, being 
situated in an agreeable part of the country, 
and being the nearest point to Saulo or to any 
port in Catalonia where you might disem- 
bark, would be the best and most secure 
place we could fix on for the King, always, 
be it understood, with a good guard about 
him, as usual, and as you know to be ne- 
cessary. At the same time, if any other 
place should appear to you more likely to 
keep his person in greater safety, and not 
liable to inconvenience, you are at liberty to 
determine on this point as you think best, 
with this condition, that a sea-port must not 
be fixed on, which might be dangerous. As 
to your coming to us, it is the thing which 
we have always most desired were it possible, 
and now that there is so good an opportunity 
we the more desire it, when you may be 
sure you will be more than welcome, and not 
only give us pleasure, but render us service. 
The sooner you come the better, as you will 
see by the dispatch which we believe Fi- 
gueroa, who left us two days ago, will have 
already brought you, in which we inform you 
of many important things touching the af- 
fairs of Italy, that inasmuch as new cir- 
cumstances require new counsels, it is our 
intention so with you to advise, conclude and 
resolve, as may best promote our service. 

“¢ After which it will be necessary with 
all diligence to make known our resolves to 
those in Italy, who ought to be acquainted 
with them, that no time may be lost in the 
execution of whatever, as has been intimated, 
shall in your presence and with your advice 
be determined on. As everything therefore 
must remain in suspense till your arrival, 
we have despatched a special courier to M. 
de Bourbon, begging him to await where he 
at present is the further comnunication of 
our intentious, and another also to the Mar- 
quis of Pescara, requiring him not to abate 
in his endeavours to fulfil the charge which 
you committed to him, holding out a good 
hope that his services will not be unrequited. 
Whether you think good to accompany the 
said King of France to Patina, or to whatever 
place he may be conducted, or to come in- 
continently to us, leaving the aforesaid 
charge to Alarcon, we commit to your own 
discretion ; begging you not to forget that 
your presence here is most desirable, and to 
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take care, that the king and his attendants 
should have no lack of horses on his journey, 
that he may be sensible of the interest we 
take in his progress, and of our earnest desire 
that his treatment in all respects may be 
good and honourable. We write to our 
cousin the Marguis of Bradenburgh now 
being at Valencia, that he should pay the 
king a visit on our part, and sce that horses 
be provided. This letter will be intrusted 
to your care, and you will read it. Write 
also yourself to the said marquis, giving him 
your instructions as to what he should do 
and sayy and among them, that he make his 
visit handsomely accompanied, as he well 
knows how. 

“¢ As to what is to be done with our said 
fleet which you have brought, it is my wish 
on this subject also to consult with you in 
person, and to have your opinion and advice. 
It is our desire that or i take your 
leave of the Ki u should en- 
deavour, if possible, that, besides what he 
has already accorded, in case it should prove 
not desirable that his galleys should return 
to Genoa, the rest of the French fleet should 
abstain from making war or ec: 
to any of our vassals or servants during the 
term of fifteen days after the arrival of our 
flect on the coasts of Spain. You might i 
deed prolong this term to two mo 
after the expiration of the fifteen 
for this it would be necessary to take 
precaution of s 
the six galleys of the King of France shouk 
remain with ours, as you haye been at the 
charge of their equipment. With regard to 
the ten thousand which you have 
thoucht necessary for the said fleet, we have 
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sible without fail. 

“ For the rest, we have no doubt, but you 
will take care to make the king of F 
satisfied with the proposed movement to the 
said Patina, telling him of the honourable 
treatment he may expect, and of our good 
intentions towards an universal peace and 
his consequent enlargement, maintaining 
throughout this matter our own honor with- 
out sullying his, and preserving the good 
opinion of the friends of both. You may 
further assure him in the most courteous 
terms, that his present removal is only until 
we have time to come to a good resolution 
and conclusion of the whole matter. We 
write thus, because we think it proper that 
you should spare no pains to make him 
satisfied, and to keep him cheerful, that he 
may not tuke in ill part, or as unkind trea 
ment, his oj jaced in the castle 
Patina, where his pe Lust 
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“¢Tnstead of your maitre dt:otel, who 
has been taken ill on the road, we send Colin 
Sajonier ; and we have now nothing further 
to say, until we hear from you, which we 
much desire ; and for this purpose you can 
send back the said Colin, or some other per- 
possible, and inform us of 
what you have done, in the aforesaid mat- 
ters, and when we may expect you here. 
“¢ Given in our « ledo, Tuesday 
the 20th of June, 1: 


Son as sooh a5 


As a further specimen of the Em- 
peror’s character, we will extract part 
of a letter addressed by him confiden- 
tially to his brother’ the Archduke 
Ferdinand. The reader will observe 
the decided terms in which the Em 
peror alludes to the Lutherans. It is 
curious to contrast the resolution to 
enforce uniformity of religious opinien, 
as expressed in the following letter, 
with a speech made by Charles not 
long before his death, when in his 
monastic retirement he used to amuse 
himself by making clocks and watclies, 
which he could never make to keep 
time together. ‘ How impracticable 
was the cbject which I so much 
employed ing my grandeur ! 
How impossible that I, who could never 
make two machines that would go ex- 
actly alike, could ever make mankind 
concur in the intricate and mysterious 
doctrines of religion !’* 


«My good brother! 
i 


“*] have received your letters by the Com- 
mander Meneses, Learer of the present dis- 
patcb, and am much rejoiced at the good 
news of you which he has brought me. He 
has informed me (having sent his credentials 
in writing, as did likewis 
things that you desired him to say, in which 
I have found much that is good, for which I 
thank you cordially—and now to answer you 


e evil they have done, and to 
mean to do; it has annoyed, 
and does continue to annoy me bitte rly. If 
it were in my power to remedy it spe dily, I 
would spare neither my person nor my estates 


Il appearance 


in the cause, but you see the difficulty there 
is in it, espn j ily since J hope to be in If ily 
so soon, in order to take possession of my 
crowns, as I have ly written you word, 

“* When that is done, I mean to exert all 
my power in the extermination of this said 
sect of the Lutherans, nothing doubting, that 
awaiting my aforesaid return, you will pro- 
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vide for the encounter against them in the 
best manner you can, as you have very well 
done heretofore ; and besides the honour and 
merit you will acquire towards God, and the 
world, I shall hold myself much bounden to 
you for it. 

“* As to the dispatch that you ask for, 
concerning the necessary letters and instruc- 
tions which would be required on the subject 
of your election to be king of the Romans, and 
your wish that I should let you know how 
far and in what manner I shall be both able 
and willing to assist you in gaining the elec- 
tors in the said election, I pray you to be- 
lieve and to consider well, that it would be 
very desirable both for your affairs and my 
own, that this thing should bedone. Never- 
theless you know and are aware of the condi- 
tion of the said electors, and how that I do 
not think all the gold of Spain could gain 
them at present, because of the difficulties 
which would be suggested by such people as 
you well know are farfrom being favourably 
disposed towards us. They would raise sus- 
picions, zizanie (discords), scruples, difli- 
dence and great jealousy both between the 
potentates of Italy and the several princes 
of Germany. They would probably allege, 
and with truth, that at present I am myself, 
in fact, no more than King of the Romans, 
and that on this account the election of 
another ought to be deferred. 

“¢Under this pretext they would bring 
me into some quarrel which I should have 
difficulty in getting out of; whilst you would 
be involved in the same, inasmuch as my 
troubles so strictly concern you. Where- 
fore, my good brother, I advise you to keep 
this matter very secret, and not to let any 
one hear of it, until I have assumed my said 
crowns as Emperor. This done, you may be 
assured that I will assist you in the said 
election, with all my power, and, by my 
presence then, I shall do more to the purpose 
with one golden florin, than could now be 
effected with one million. Wherefore, as 
aforesaid, the thing cannot be done till my 
coronation is over—for it would only be los-: 
ing money, and spoiling all to attempt it at 
present. 

“*T am at this time writing to several 
princes of Germany, and addressing myself 
to them as having concluded to go shortly to 
my coronation, as you will advertise them 
more at length. Iam not writing to them 
to prepare themselves, nor to come to meet 
me, because they would require money, and 
would afterwards hold me responsible for it. 
Wherefore, considering that they are not 
bound to appear at the said coronation, I 
have thought it better to send them no other 
notice of it, than one of courtesy such as my 
said letters contain. I have desired the su- 
perseriptions to be left blank and open, in 
order that you may have them filled up and 
directed to whomsoever you please; and I 
think they may serve aud assist in the readier 
dispatch and conclusion of the said Diet of 

VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CCXIV. 
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St. Michel's, under colour of the necessity of 
commencing at that time your journey to- 
wards Milan, there to join or await me—for 
I singularly desire to see you, and to enjoy 
the comfort and pleasure of your fraternal 
presence, and that we may confer together 
on all our affairs. Wherefore I will give you 
early notice of the time you should leave 
Germany, and it suffices for the present, that 
you hold everything in good order and rea- 
diness, as I have no doubt you well know 
how to do. 

“The King of France is now here—I 
have caused him to be placed in the castle of 
Patina, where he will be well treated. He 
has offered me certain articles of peace, 
which Isend you a copy of, and has promised 
to do still better. I will let you know the 
result ; and if it tends to my honour and 
advantage, and to the preserving of my 
friends, I will follow your advice in coming 
to terms, well knowing that it would be very 
propitious to my interests to make peace 
before I leave this for Italy. If the said 
peace cannot be concluded, I shall order the 
said King of France to be kept here in all 
safety, and will deliberate on the subject of 
a war for next year.’ ” 


When Francis I. was taken prisoner 
to Spain, he lost his health, partly 
from confinement, but chiefly from 
anguish of mind. He was visited 
while in prison by his favourite sister 
Marguerite de Valois, whom he used 
to call, punning on her name, “ La 
Marguerite des Marguerites.” She 
came to Spain also with the intention 
of treating for peace with the Emperor. 
The letters from Margaret to the Em- 
peror are very brief, and we are disap- 
pointed with this part of the corres- 
pondence. Mr. Bradford’s account 
of Margaret is a very fair specimen of 
his own style of composition, and will 
not be without interest for many read- 
ers ; but we have not room for extract- 
ing more than what relates to her visit 
to Francis :— 


“The duchess set out*on her m'ssion, at- 
tended by some of the dignitaries of the king- 
dom, even before the safe conduct demanded 
of the Emperor had reached Lyons; provided 
with full powers from the Regent, and accre- 
dited in her own person to conduct the ne- 
gociation. About the time of her arrival at 
Madrid, the king’s illness had assumed a 
dangerous character. The Emperor, accord- 
ing to his itinerary, given in another part of 
this volume, had come to visit him the day 
before. The entry is as follows, ‘On the 
18th of September, the Emperor came from 
Segovia, which he had left on the 16th, to 
Madrid, to visit the King of France, who ac- 
cording to the report of his physicians, was 
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very ill, On the following day also arrived 
the Duchess of Alengon, the king's sister, 
whom the Emperor received on the staircase 
and conducted to the sick bed of Francis ; 
after which the Emperor again departed, 
leaving the duchess with the king her bro- 
ther.’ 

“No great impression seems to have been 
made on Charles's sensibility or generosity at 
this touching interview. The duchess was 
left to employ all her address in treating with 
cold-hearted counsellors, officially concerned, 
whose determination was made, and who 
abated nothing of their oppressive conditions. 

“ There seemed to be some shew of good 
feeling on the part of Charles, when he first 
presented himself to his illustrious captive. 
* Sir,’ said Francis, when the Emperor first 
appeared before him, ‘ you come to witness 
the death of your prisoner ;’ ‘You are not 
my prisoner,’ returned Charles, ‘but my 
friend and my brother; I have no other 
desire than to give you liberty, and all the 
satisfaction you desire.’ 

“Tt would have been well if these consol- 
ing words had been followed by correspond- 
ing actions ; but other affairs called him off 
to Toledo to meet Bourbon, whose interests 
also were to be considered in the arrange- 
ments pending with Francis. The marks of 
friendship and favour heaped upon this ill- 
fated and culpable prince by his new 
master, roused the indignation of the Cas- 
tilian nobles. It was on this occasion that 
the Marquis of Villana, whose palace had 
been assigned as his temporary residence, 
thus dared to address the Emperor: ‘ Sire, 
I can refuse nothing to your majesty; but 
the moment Bourbon quits my house, I shall 
set fire to it, as a place polluted by the 
presence of a traitor, and no longer a fit 
residence for men of honour.’ 

“Tt was on the final departure of the 
Duchess of Alencon, that the king’s dejection 
returned ; when in utter despair of obtaining 
his liberty on terms otherwise than dis- 
honourable to himself and ruinous to the 
interests of his country, he came to the reso- 
lution of abdicating his crown. This mag- 
nanimous determination was soon resounded 
throughout Europe, and redoubled the in- 
terest felt for his misfortunes. All the men 
of letters were forward in deploring his fate ; 
and Erasmus, a subject of the Emperor, had 
the boldness thus to plead his cause to his 
master. ‘If I were conqueror,’ wrote this 
eminent man, I would thus speak to the con- 
quered; ‘ My brother, fate has made you my 
prisoner ; a like misfortune might have hap- 
pened tome. Your defeat shews the fragility 
of all human greatness: Receive your free- 
dom; become my friend. Let all rivalry 
cease between us except that of virtue. In 
delivering you, I acquire more glory than if 
I had conquered France. In accepting this 
kindness with gratitude, you achieve more 
than if you had driven me from Italy.’ 

“ This good advice was all thrown away ; 
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other notions prevailed, and Charles with his 
ministers went on in their cold heartless di- 
plomacy, as the ensuing letters testify. 

“ The first in order is the minute of a let- 
ter from Charles to the King of France, writ- 
ten from Segovia, a little before his visit to 
Madrid. 

“These minutes of letters from the Empe- 
ror, many of them autograph, were memo- 
randa, to be worked up by the secretary into 
a more epistolary form. 

“* TO THE KING OF FRANCE, 
* * Segovia, September, 1525. 

“¢T have been informed by your letter of 
the news of M°. D’Alengon, your sister, hav- 
ing set sail, and hope soon to hear of her dis- 
embarkment, which I much desire, and which 
will give me pleasure. I have also been in- 
formed of your illness, at which I am deeply 
grieved. On this account I send Don John 
de Cuniga to learn, a3 I hope, better tidings 
of your health. Through whom I beg you 
to communicate them to him who desires to 
be, and to remain your &e. &e,’ 

“The following from the Duchess of 
Alengon to the Emperor, is from a facsimile 
of the original, from which the translation is 
made. It is in so illegible a hand, that the 
meaning in one or two passages is only to be 
guessed. It was written apparently a few 
days after the Emperor's visit to her brother. 


“ 6 Sire! “* September, 1525. 

“The kind visit which you have been 
pleased to make to the king my brother, and 
the good words which the present satisfactory 
messenger has brought him from you, as 
well as the letters you have condescended to 
write to me with your own hand, and which 
I have shewn him, have given him so much 
comfort and ease, that I now see him out of 
all danger for the present, rejoicing in the 
hope of a speedy termination of affairs, and 
the continuation of your entire friendship. 

“** Whereupon, Sire, for fear of a relapse, 
which might prove fatal, and thus deprive 
you of so good and affectionate a friend and 
brother as I know him to be, may it please 
you to permit for the same cause that you 
kindly agreed to my coming here, that I 
should shortly go to you, in order that I 
may at once witness the union of two princes 
whom God has placed together upon earth, 
and endued with greater power and excel- 
lence than others, for some inestimable good. 
And this I now more than ever hope for. 

“Your most humble 
“ MARGUERITE. 

“* To the Emperor.’" 


The letters from the Court of Lon- 
don from Chapnys (the Capucius of 
Shakspeare), are also extremely inte- 
resting, though not containing much 
important matter. But we have shown 
to our readers that the volume before 
us is a most valuable accession to a 
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historical library, and every one who 
has a copy of Robertson’s ‘Char- 
les V.” on his shelves, ought to place 
this volume by its side. There is an 
actuality about this volume, and a pre- 
sentation of historical subjects at first 
hand, which give it great value. 
Robertson's work is too general in its 
views, and not sufficiently graphic in 
its details; and as an illustrative com- 
mentary upon the times under con- 
sideration, this volume of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s is a most valuable present. We 
are under obligation to him for his la- 
bours and most valuable researches, 
and hope that we shall have the pleasure 


of meeting him again in the historical 
field. 

The state of Europe since the days 
of the Emperor Charles presents so 
interesting a subject, from its wonder- 
ful changes, that we propose to notice 
it in connexion with some recent con. 
tributions to historical science. "What 
we have said at the commencement of 
this article may serve as a preliminary 
introduction to our historical reviews 
of the chief events in the histories of 
the Five Great Powers, together with 
those of the Papacy and Italian States, 
since the days of Charles V. 


GRACE KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Grace's month of trial had expired— 
a second rolled over, and she was still 
with Mrs. Saunders, learning some- 
thing every day, and a favourite with 
all. Her first friend, the cook, treated 
her like her own child, and took care 
to let her want for nothing in the eat- 
ing way; and as her business was 
chiefly in the kitchen, she learned a 
great deal of cooking ; and the house- 
maid taught her to sew, and took 
her up stairs, and shewed her how to 
make the beds and clean the rooms; 
and the laundry-maid taught her to 
wash and make up things; and Wil- 
liam, the butler, used to take her on 
his knee in the evenings, and hear her 
sdy her letters, and tell her stories ; 
and Miss Jane taught her a lesson 
every day in the school-room, before her 
mamma; and Grace was by no means 
a stupid pupil, she had quite learned 
her _ , and was spelling little 
words. But Jane had hard work 
teaching her about God and Jesus 
Christ. It was a long time before she 
could impress on her mind that ** God’s 

eyes were on every place, beholding the 
evil and the good.” And Jane some- 
times got a little impatient with her 
pupil; but her mother’s clear eye looked 
over at her, and she checked herself and 
recommenced again; and sometimes 
she wished to go out, and wanted to eo 
off the instruction till late in the day 


but Mrs. Saunders never would allow 
this. ¢ You have undertaken the edu- 
cation of Grace, my dear Jane, at your 
own request, and you must attend to it 
segularty--.the lesson will soon cease 
to be thought of by both you and her, 
if the hour is optional.” And so Grace 
pursued her studies, loving everybody 
and loved by all. She was now quite a 
pretty girl, with nice rosy cheeks, and 
sweet blue eyes smiling into yours as 
she addressed you. And Jane taught 
her prayers, and spoke of Jesus Christ, 
and how we were to pray to God in 
his name. Grace, as she took off her 
clothes at night, and knelt down to of- 
fer her little petitions to the Almighty, 
would think of her father at home, and 
Peter, and Katty, and wonder had they 
as good clothes as she had. And then 
her thoughts came back to where she 
was, and she prayed God to bless the 
good lady who gave her all those 
things. And then she would dream 
that she and Ned were wandering over 
the country again, and that she was 
toiling hoine to the hut on the bog 
with the bag on her back ; and she trip- 
ped and fe I; and Ned tried to help her 
up; and she awoke, and found herself 
in her nice little bed, instead; but 
poor Ned was gone. And then she 
would ery and fall asleep again. 
Another month rolled over, and Jane 
was not tired of teaching Grace her les- 
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sons. But were all Grace's trials end- 
ed? Had she no temptations to resist 
like other people? Mrs.Saunders allow- 
ed her to learn her lessons in the school- 
room, and write on the slate, which she 
had just commenced; and sometimes she 
brought up her work to be taught more 
regularly than Catherine the house- 
maid instructed her below stairs. And 
one day they had all gone out to drive, 
and she had learned her lesson in the 
school-room after they went, and writ- 
ten a copy of strokes on the slate. And 
now she took up her work to go on 
hemming a rubber that her mistress 
had given her as a trial, and after two 
or three stitches she awkwardly broke 
her needle. What should she do? Mrs. 
Saunders always blamed her when she 
broke her needle—she said it was care- 
lessness. If she could but get another. 
Oh, there was Miss Jane’s work-box 
on the table. If it was open? She 
stood up—paused for a second, then 
went over to the table—stopped again. 
She tried was it open. It was. Oh, 
what a pretty looking-glass in the back 
of it! And Grace looked at the glass, 
and made it seem ten times more 
charming. What a nice thimble !—it 
just fitted her. She had a very ugly 
thimble compared with it. And a dear 
little pair of scissors! But where were 
the needles? She had seen Miss Jane 
take them out of a little book. Where 
was it? Ha! there's a little blue rib- 
bon. What is this? And she pulled, 
and the whole thing came up; and 
there was the needle-book underneath. 
She opened it, and got a needle. Ah, 
Grace! shut the whole thing up, now. 
Do, darling Grace! There’s trouble 
before you, Grace. No! She put the 
needlebook back. ‘There was some- 
thing blue in the corner. What is 
this? She took it up. A nice little 
blue bag, with bright beads at the ends, 
and rings on it. Oh, how pretty! and 
so heavy. What makes it heavy? 
Poor Grace! And she pulled up the 
rings, and turned it up; and then 
shining white money poured into her 
hand. Sixpences—shillings—and big 
shillings! She never saw so much be- 
fore. Now, dear Grace—steady, re- 
sist,—do not sully your sweet name by 
taking any. The silver glittered on 
her palm. All Miss Jane’s. So much. 
She did not know how much. Would 
Miss Jane miss one little sixpence ? 
And she took one up with her other 
hand. A little sixpence from so much, 
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She looked at it. All Miss Jane's 
Christmas-boxes. She was keeping it 
up to buy something. Miss Jane, her 
little mistress, who was so good to her. 
Would she take her sixpence? Miss 
Jane who taught her, who was her 
friend, and advised her—Miss Jane 
who spoke to her of poor Ned, who 
told her of God and Jesus Christ— 
Miss Jane who said ‘ God’s eyes are 
on every place beholding the evil and 
the good.” The sixpence dropped 
back to the rest. Hurrah! hurrah! 
she conquered. She did not sin—she 
held the bright jewel of honesty and 
gratitude still unstained. God keep 
thee so by His grace, my darling child! 
She took the purse again to put the 
silver back. But stop. ’Tis not over 
yet. A shadow darkened the window 
of the room, which opened on the 
grass-plot in front. Grace looked up. 
Oh, God! Oh! horror of horrors! 
Her mother looking in at her. Now 
Grace trembled—now she prayed 
that the bolt was shot inside — for 
‘twas really a door, though like a win. 
dow. Ah, Grace! your evil genius 
was near you when you went to look 
for that needle. ‘There she is. Ler 
mother looking at her. She laid her 
hand on the door—it opened—she 
came into the room. 

‘<’Haith yer thrivin’, Grace, ahagur, 
since ye left home—ye’ve med yer for- 
tin, an’ ye’re countin’ the money. Be- 
gorra, its quick work wid ye. Maybe 
ye’d tell us the secret,” she continued, 
coming towards her stealthily. 

‘‘ Arrah, dont be grippin’ it up in 
yer han’, that a way—shew us how 
much is id?” 

‘* Mother, mother!” whispered Grace, 
almost choking, ‘it’s all Miss Jane’s,” 
And she put her hand behind her. 

** Come, be aisy now—an’ if id’s not 
yours, what is it in yer hand for.” 

Grace was pale—she became crimson. 

** Shew id here,” continued her mo- 
ther, ‘‘sure I'll not ate it.” 

‘* Ye'll not take any ?” asked Grace, 
in her innocence. 

‘Take any ?—isid me? Sure hasn't 
your father plenty now ?” 

‘* Well, there,” said Grace, stepping 
back a step, and opening her hand. 

**Oh, begorra!” said her mother, 
peering close, “ four half-crowns, and 
shillins, an’——” 

She sprung on Grace, seized her wrist, 
took the money, and darted from the 
room. Ah! Grace, what will you do? 
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All's lost, now—honour, character, and 
all! 

She was paralysed at first. She 
stood and gasped at the open window, 
and then, with a scream, rushed out. 
Her mother was just entering a shrub- 
bery at the rere of the house. On 
Grace sped after her. Run, Grace, 
run—catch the thief—get the money 
back. Now, Grace—on the shrubbery 
walk — there she is—speed thee on, 
child!—’tis for honesty and honour, 
more than life. The end of the shrub- 
bery—then the field—then the road. 
As she reached the field Grace over- 
took her. 

‘Mother! mother darlint! yer jok- 
in’, Give it to me—it's not mine—it’s 
Miss Jane’s. Mother, give it to me.” 
And she caught her dress, and held 
her. ‘ Mother, mother ! give it.” 

*‘ D—n you, let me go,” was the 
answer. 

«* Give it, mother—give it back.” 

And still Grace heldon. A blow— 
and she fell insensible. The thief hur- 
ried on. 

Grace recovered. Where was her 
mother, and the money? Follow on 
still. Poor Grace! Still run on— 
along the road—she is not there—still 
on. Oh! mother, robbing your young 
child; stop and give that money to 
her. 

Still on. The dark night came, 
with the little stars only as guides. 
Still on—out of breath. There is 
Escar and the police. Shall she ask 
did she pass? Oh! no—she is her 
mother. 

Still run on. Turn on the bog-road 
—darker and darker still—on—on. 

The bog on each side—the long, 
bleak road. She is opposite the old 
hovel. There is no light in that direc- 
tion. How well she knows the path 
dotted with stones. There was no 
door to the hut—it was empty. Where 
were they? Gone! Shestopped and 
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sat down in the old home she knew so 
well, and cried. Where were they 
all? Mr. Worrell might know. On 
again. 

Worrell opened his door himself. 

** What do you want at this time of 
night ?” he asked. 

“It’s Grace, sir—Grace Kennedy,’ 

“Ah! Grace, is it you? What 
brings you here, Grace ?” 

“My mother—I mean, where is my 
father livin’ ?” 

«Sure he’s got a house from Mr. 
Rawson, and is living there. But 
come in to the fire, Grace dear.” 

** Oh! no, sir, Ican’t. But tell me, 
where’s the house.” 

«* The second house up the boreen, 
on the left hand side, after you pass 
Mr. Rawson’s big white gate.” 

**Oh! thank you, sir.” 

And Grace vanished. She found 
the house, and knocked. 

‘“* Does Peter Kennedy live here ?” 
she asked, as a voice asked who was 
there. 

¢ Yis,” was the answer. 

The door opened, and she was in her 
father’s arms. 

«*Ts mother here ?” she asked. 

**No, alannah, she’s not. Come to 
the fire, acushla. Bud yer could. Here, 
Mick, get up an’ light the candle. 
There now, warm yourself, Alannah 
machree, what makes ye cry? Will ye 
ate anythin’ ?” 

** No, father dear.” 

** Well, come tell us 

*¢ When will mother come in?” 

‘*Oh! sometimes she doesn’t come 
in at all—sometimes later nor this ; 
she does be out often for two or three 
days together.” 

‘*T want to spake to her.” 

«‘ Well, darlint, lie down on the chil- 
der’s bed, an’ I'll wake ye whin she 
comes in.” 

And after some persuasion Grace 
lay down and slept. 


CHAPTER V. 


Waar trouble there was at Fairport 
when they came home from driving. 
Jane took off her things, and went to 
the school-room for her work-box. 
There it was, the tray on one side, the 
box open, and the blue purse empty. 
All the little savings gone. Her Christ- 
mas-boxes, that she kept so safely, 
storing up each penny from day to day 


to buy a frock for her pupil when she 


was able to read—all gone! Ah! 
good Jane. Pity for Jane. Her sweet 
castle, furnished with good intents and 
rich rewards, fallen to the ground. 
Unhappy Jane! And she sat down to 
cry. 

“And as she delayed to come with her 
work, Mrs, Saunders came to look for 
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her. 
dark. 

*« Jane, my love, what's the matter?” 
asked her mother. 

“Tt’s all gone, mamma—all the mo- 
ney’s gone.” 

** What money, dear ?” 

ee Mymoney—four half- crowns, eight 
shillings, and five sixpences.’ 

** Your money!” repeated Mrs. 
Saunders, and rang the bell to call for 
a candle. 

The light was brought. There 
was—the tossed work-box, the empty 
purse, and the open window. ‘The 
money was gone ! 

«* Gall Mr. Saunders,” said the lady. 

And he came and saw the scattered 
things. 

«‘ William,” he said, 
servants ; 
house.” 

And they all came—only one was 
missing. 

«© Where was Grace ?” 

** Call Grace,” said Mrs. Saunders, 
gently. Silence still. 

«© She’s not in the house, ma’am,” 
said William, sorrowfully. 

«¢ The last time I saw her was going 
to say her task to Miss Jane,” said 
Catherine. 

«¢T told her to stay here and learn 
her lesson, and write,” sobbed Jane. 

**It was Grace took the money,” 
said Mr. Saunders, after a pause. 
«T'm sorry for it. You may go down 
stairs,” he said, addressing the servants. 
“Ellen, dear, your experiment has 
signally failed. Jane, pet, don’t cry ; 
how much did you lose ?” 

«* Four half-crowns, eight shillings, 
and five sixpences,” said Jane, still 
crying. 

« A pound and sixpence altogether,” 
said her father, “which I will give 
you. So don’t cry any more.” 

« William, send down to the police- 
sergeant at Escar to say that I would 
be glad to speak to him.” 

“ Oh! papa, pray don’t punish her,” 
cried Jane. ‘* Maybe she'll bring it 
back; she was tempted, I’m sure. Oh! 
don't tell the police.” 

« Jane,” answered her father, “ when 
people do wrong, we ought to pre- 
vent others from ‘following their exam- 
ple; but punishment is another ques- 
tion in this case. We must first try 
and recover the money.’ 

There was grief and heart-burning 
at Fairport that evening. Mrs, Saun- 


There she was, sobbing in the 


* collect the 
do not let one leave the 


Silent all. 
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ders was sorry that her protegé had so 
completely disappointed her hopes. 

Jane would have given twice as much 
as she lost to have her forgiven and 
back again; and she cried at intervals 
till she went to bed, to think of her 
taking it when she was saving it up to 
buy a 1 frock, and bonnet, and ¢ cape, for 
Grace herself. And Charles sympa- 
thized with his sister. 

The servants one and all grieved for 
her and pitied her ; and various were 
the comments and conjectures among 
them after they went down stairs. She 
had not even taken her bonnet, or any 
of her clothes but those on her. Was 
it not an extraordinary thing! 

The police-constable came, and Mr. 
Saunders had him in the hall to speak 
with him. 

‘Why, sir, a girl such as you de- 
scribe ran by the ‘barrack to- day about 
half-past four. I did not see her, but 
I heard one of the men speak of it. 
She had no bonnet on ?” 

«Of that I'm not sure,” answered 
the gentleman, I will call the house. 
maid, and learn how she was dressed.” 

So Catherine was unwillingly obliged 
to describe her dress, and. poor Jane 
herself had to come and assist in the 
description. 

‘It is likely, from what you tell me, 
Dalton,” continued Mr. Saunders, 
**that she is at her old home or near 
it; so you will have the goodness to 
make inquiry, and let me know the 
result as soon as you can.” 

«Will you swear infor ‘mations, sir?” 

‘No, not yet. Iam in hopes that 
if you find the girl, you will get the 
money also, and in that case 1 should 
not be inclined to prosecute.” 

And the policeman took his leave. 

Very sadly the next morning Grace 
awoke. Such dreams as she had. There 
was Miss Jane crying, and asking why 
did she take the money ; and there » Mrs. 
Saunders looking so sorrow fully at her. 
then it changed to Ned, and the little 
pale face as she 8 saw him last; and then 
her mother, with her furious look, as 
she struck her down. And Grace awoke, 
crying bitterly. Her father was up; 
he had lit a candle, and was kindling 
the fire. Grace got up at once, and 
dressed herself. 

‘Ah! acushla, is that you?” he 
asked. “I was just g goin’ to call you. 
What moanin’ an’ cryin’ ye kept all 
night, alannah machree. ‘Come over 
here to the fire, darlin’, an’ take this 
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sup of warm milk, an’ tell me all; 
they’re asleep now, an’ none to listen.” 

And the father and daughter sat 
down by the little fire, the father sup- 
plying the mother's place in listening 
to the outpourings of a daughter's 
sorrowful heart—the father administer- 
ing the sweet, kind words of comfort 
to the mourner’s ear, that a mother's 
tender voice ought to have uttered. 
And so, with his arm round her neck, 
and her’s round his waist, she told her 
tale. He groaned, he clenched: his 
hand, his teeth ground together— 

‘‘ She struck ye ?” he cried, starting 
up as she finished ; ‘‘ struck ye like « 
dumb baste! An’ was it to rob an’ 
ruin ye that she took the stranger's 
goold? Grace,” he continued, after a 
pause, ‘*I must go to my work; I 
have all the cattle to mind at Mr. Raw- 
son’s, and it wouldn’t do to be late. 
Wait here, jewel, till evenin’; maybe 
she'll bring it here, or lave it back at 
the house.” Poor Kennedy felt, as 
he spoke it, that it was a false hope. 
* And ['ll get lave from Mr. Rawson, 
who’s a good man to me, God bless 
him, to come here an hour before dark, 
and we'll go over to Mr. Saunders'’s. 
Get the childher's breakfast for them 
whin they wake, Grace ahagur, an’ 
don’t fret ; sure ye’re not in fault.” 

And he left the cottage. 

Ah! Grace — my poor girl — your 
troubles are not over yet; still the 
clouds of sorrow are gathering more 
gloomily over you, and a heavy shower 
of bitterness is about to fall. 

The breakfast was over, and Mick 
was gone, and Grace had got a needle, 
and was mending her little sister’s 
frock—her old one—and she was talk- 
ing to the little things as Miss Jane 
used to do with her, and told them lit- 
tle stories, and was just in the middle 
of one, when a voice behind her at the 
door asked— 

‘Ts this Peter Kennedy’s house ?” 

And Grace turned round, and let 
fall her work, as a policeman entered. 

Grace dropped her work. 

“Ho! hol” said the policeman, 
“there you are, quite comfortable. 
Here she is, Dobbin,” he continued, 
calling to a companion outside ; and 
both came into the house. 

Grace’s cheeks tingled—her heart 
swelled to bursting. She looked down ; 
she could not speak; she knew why 
they were come. They mistook her 
confusion for that caused by guilt. 
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** You're a nice one, arn’t you, to 
go rob your mistress, after her bein’ 
so good to you?” 

Grace found words— 

‘I didn’t rob her,” sie said, pas- 
sionately. 

**Oh, no; you only took a loan of 
it, suppose. Well, I'lltrouble you to 
hand it back, at all events. Come, 
Dobbin, search the house and beds, 
while I try her and the young ones.” 

To no purpose, of course, was the 
search. 

«Come, lass,” said he, * you must 
tramp with us.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t take it,” she cried, 
‘¢ it was * 

She stopped, and thought of her 
mother. Should she tell of her own 
mother? She was bad to her, surely, 
but still her mother. She woul 
go to gaol if she told, and then who 
would take care of Peter and Katty ? 
IIer father would make her give it 
back. She would not tell that her 
mother took it. This resolution 
strengthened her, and gave her cou- 
rage. She prepared to accompany the 
policemen. 

They brought her first to the bar. 
racks at Escar, and one of them, with 
the sergeant, conducted her thence to 
Mr. Saunders’s. William opened the 
door; his eyes filled with tears as he 
saw Grace thus guarded. 

** Ah, my poor Grace!” he said. 

‘Tell your master,” said the sers 
geant, ‘‘ that we're here.” 

And Mr. Saunders came out. Grace, 
in her resolve not to tell, became quite 
calm. ‘The police thought it was sul. 
lenness ; so did Mr. Saunders. 

** We have her, sir,” said the police, 
touching their caps. ‘Jackson and 
Dobbin found her in her father’s house ; 
they searched her and the house, but 
could not find the money. And 
she won’t say anything; she’s quite 
dogged.” 

‘“So I perceive,” said Mr. Saun- 
ders, as the police stepped into the 
hall with their prisoner. ‘* I am very 
sorry to see it; we shall make her 
speak, I dare say.” 

And the servants stole up to look at 
their favourite. 

‘* The cratur !” said Margaret. 

‘* Poor little thing!” said Catherine. 

William said nothing ; he was afraid 
he would cry. He thought of his own 
little daughter at home. The door 
from the school-room opened, and 
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Mrs. Saunders and the children ap- 
peared, Grace looked up; the lady 
advanced towards her. 

“Grace,” she said, sorrowfully, 
‘“<how could you do this when we 
were so kind to you? Had you not 
enough; and from Miss Jane, too, 
who tau; ht you your lessons te 

Grace looked up again. The large, 
silent tear-drops were rolling down 
Jane’s cheek. The eyes of the two 
little girls met. Grace lost herself. 
She fan to her, knelt down at her 
feet, took her hand, kissed it again 
and again, and sobbed forth— 

**T didn't, Miss Jane; I didn't, in- 
deed. Don’t cry, darlin’ Miss Jane; 
we'll get it back again, maybe; but I 
didn’t take it. Sure I wouldn't stale 
now, an’ sure I wouldn't stale from 
you.” 

And Grace knelt at Jane’s feet, and 
wept. ‘The servant-women put their 
aprons to their eyes. 

**T knew she didn't,” said the cook. 

William turned down stairs to cry 
in the pantry. Jane stooped over the 
kneeling girl, and holding her hand, 
cried with her. Mrs. Saunders her- 
self was moved. 
sterner mould. 

** Come away, Jane,” he said, taking 
his daughter’shand. ‘ Well, Grace,” 
he asked, “if you did not take the 
money, who did? You were the only 
one in the school-room yesterday 
while your mistress was out ; 
you did not take it, why did you run 
away ?” 

Grace wept. still 
answered not. 

**You know something about the 
money, I dare say,” he continued. 


silence, and 


*¢ Give it back, and in consideration of 


your youth I shall let the matter drop ; 
but if you don’t restore the money, or 
tell oo it may be found, I must 
send you to prison.” 

Grace cried atresh. 

*T don’t know where it is,” she 
sobbed; “I wish I did.” 

*‘If you don’t tell something more 
about it, I must swear informations 
against you, and send you to M 
gaol,” again reiterated Mr. Saunders. 

There was no answer—a pause. 

“*Grace, will you not say anything?” 
asked Mrs. Saunders. 

**T can't, ma’am; I didn’t take it.” 

‘* But you know, if you want us to 
believe you, you must tell something 
more than that.” 


Her husband was of 


and if 
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‘«©Oh, come,” said Mr. Saunders, 
hastily, “T'll ride over to Hamilton’s, 
and get the warrant for her com- 
mittal,” 

«©Ah, wait,” 
haps she'll tell.” 

*©Oh, ma’am,” said Dalton, the 
policeman, ‘‘there’s no use; she’s 
made up her mind badly, and doesn’t 
know what's for her good. A few 
nights in the gaol will bring her to 
her senses ; and you know, ma’am, 
Mr. Saunders need not prosecute if he 
does not like; and it’s a long way to 
M » so the men ought by right 
to start now, to be back before 
night.” 

*‘ Well, Grace, once more,” said 
Mr. Saunders, «will you tell where 
you have hid the money ?” 

She only answered by tears. 

** Do tell, Grace,” said her mistress. 

“TI ca’nt, ma’am; I don’t know 
where it is.” 

«* Oh, that will do,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘Dalton, will you have her 
sent to Mr. Hamilton's, and I will go 
over to get the warrant.” 

And Grace trudged along the weary 
road to gaol, the long road she never 
was on before ; and a policeman march- 
ed on each side of her, with a gun and 
bayonet. And Grace smiled within 
herself. She walked on with a lighter 
step—she felt she did not take it. 
She felt proud as she thought that 
she bore another's guilt; and that 
Katty and Peter would not be left 
alone, and that her father would have 
somebody to get his dinner for him. 

It was three o’clock when they en- 
tered M She was very tired; 
and the people looked out at the tall 
policemen and the little child as they 

assed along the town. And the boys 
fete their play to follow them; but 
there was no hooting, not even a 
laugh ; they all pitied. The thought- 
less boys felt for the pretty, golden- 
haired girl—for her bonnet was for- 
gotten, “and her light-brown ringlets 
floated in the wind. And the little 
girls longed to go up and ask her what 
she had done. And the good mothers 
sighed as they thought of one so young 
in sin. 

They came to the large, black-look- 
ing gaol, with ugly railing over the 
huge door; and the bell was rung, 
and the warrant of committal handed 
in, and Grace after it, and the wicket- 
door shut again, Grace was in gaol, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Poor Kennedy! He got permission 
from his master to leave work earlier 
than usual. Another man took his 
place with the cattle. And he hur- 
ried home, 

«Tl right her,” he said, as he went 
along. ‘ We'll go to Mr. Saunders’s. 
Two hours there, and two back, I'll 
be back by eight o’clock.” 

And so he came to the house. 

«* Where’s Grace?” he asked. 

The little things could only tell him 
that two men came for her, and she 
went with them. 

‘¢ Was yer mother here ?” he asked. 

‘© No, daddy, an’ we're very hungry.” 

He hurriedly got something to eat 
for the little creatures. Surely, he 
thought, Mr. Saunders sent for Grace. 
Then telling the children to go to bed 
when they had eaten their supper, he 
went out. A neighbour's wife was 
washing a pot before her door, a little 
lower down the lane. 

«Tell us, Biddy,” he asked, ‘did 
ye see two men goin’ to my house the 
day i. 

‘“‘ Paix I did, Pether a-hagur, an’ I 
seen them goin’ away too.” 

*¢ Grace was with them, was she ?” 

«© Yer daughter, ye mane,” said the 
woman, coldly ; ‘*’haith she was.” 

‘** What is id ye mane at all, Biddy 
achora ?” 

«‘They was polismen that was wid 
yer daughter, Pether agra,” answered 
the woman, raising herself up, and 
standing before him. 

‘‘ Polis!” he shrieked, ‘‘ polis!” and 
ran off. ** Och, she’s taken, the inno- 
cent cratur;” and he ran. ‘ They 
wouldn't believe her. Bud where am 
I runnin’ to?” 

He turned back to the woman. 

** Was it the Escar polis was in id ?” 
he asked. 

** Jist thim,” was the answer. 

* An’ what time, Biddy honey ?” 

« Jist about eleven o’clock this 
mornin’,” 

‘* Oh, she’s in gaol by this,” he said, 
as he turned away. “I'll clear her, 
though, to her mistress, the kind lady ; 
I'll prove her innocent, the darlint. 
I'll have the other wan taken.” And 
on he sped to Escar. 

Oh, he could not walk—he ran. 
There’s Mr. Worrell’s—on to the bog 
road; there’s his old house. He 


stops to breathe. He thinks of Grace 
in prison. On again—on, on, over 
the bog road. He did not feel the 
cold wind and the spitting rain beat- 
ing against his face—Grace was in 
prison. He heeds not the sharp, 
rough stones he trips against in his 
haste—Grace is in prison. On, on, 
still. Here’s the bridge, and the end 
of the bog road, On up the hill to 
the barrack. He rushes in. 

“‘What made ye take Grace?” he 
asked, hardly able to speak from want 
of breath. 

«Who are ye at all?” asked the 
sergeant, standing up. 

‘* Ye took her presner to-day, didn’t 
yez?” he asked. 

‘¢ Took who prisoner ?” 

«¢ Grace Kennedy, that was livin’ at 
Mrs. Saunders’s.” 

“Yes, we did ; these two menare just 
after leaving her in the gaol.” 

‘*Oh my God iv Heaven !”—sitting 
down, and covering his face with his 
hands—and then he started up—* she 
didn’t take it—’twas her mother; her 
mother forced it from her. Go ‘rest 
her, I tell yez. Put Aer in gaol—my 
wife, Katty Kennedy. Take her up, 
and let the innocent darlint go.” 

*«‘The man’s mad,” said the police. 

“I'm not mad. I tell yez it was 
Katty Kennedy took the money for 
dhrink, and ye’ll find her now in Phi- 
lipstown, or Hollywood, or somewhere, 
dhrunk,” 

“I think we'll have to arrest you, 
too,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ as you know 
so much about the matter.” 

‘* Och, ‘rest me if yez like; but let 
me go up to the good lady, Mrs. Saun- 
ders, and clear Grace.” 

‘Oh, I'll take you there myself. 
Come along.” 

He told his story by the way—and 
they were brought into the hall; and 
the policeman told the servant that he 
had learned something more about the 
money. 

Mr. Saunders was at dinner ; but he 
and all the family came out. 

«‘Och, ma’am, ye sent her to gaol,” 
commenced Kennedy, in a piteous tone 
—‘‘och, ye sent her to gaol, an’ she in- 
nocent. The poor child. She never took 
it, ma’am dear; she never took it.” 

‘’ What is all this?” asked Mr, 
Saunders, ‘* Dalton, who is this man?” 
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“The girl's father, sir, at whose 
house the men found her this morning.” 

““My good man,” said Mrs, Saun- 
ders, approaching Kennedy, “ do you 
really mean to say that she is inno- 
cent ?” 

«T do, me lady. God knows she is, 
It was her mother took the money; 
and the darlint thought how she'd be 
punished if she told; so she would’nt 

ach, an’ is gone to prison herself, 
mstead. That’s the only raison I can 
think of for her not tellin’ at onst, as 
she told me this mornin’.” 

«* What did she tell you ?” 

“Why, yer ladyship, she said she 
was in the room, an’ the young lady’s 
workbox was open ; an’ Grace, the cra- 
tur’ was lookin’ for a needle, or some- 
thin’ in it ; an’ her mother came in by 
the window, and took the money out 
of the child’s hand by force; an’ Grace 
follyed her, and overtook her, and 

ranted to hould her; but the mother 
turned and struck her down, and dart- 
ed off. Thin Grace got up, and follyed 
on, but lost her, and came to my 
house, wet and cowld, to thry if she 
was there. An’ that’s the story ma’am ; 
an’ I had to go to my work this mor- 
nin’, and I saw she was loath to come 
back here by herself; so I told her to 
wait 'till evenin’ an’ I’d go wid her; 
an’I got leave from my masther to 

uit work early, and whin I came to 
the cabin she was gone. The polis 
had her, and then I ran on here, an’ 
now she’s in gaol.” 

And poor Kennedy's voice faltered 
through his tale, and at the end he 
fairly cried. 

«‘ Ah, John, you were too hasty. If 
I had spoken to her myself, she would 
have told me, I am sure,” whispered 
his lady, sorrowfully. 

«There is one point in your story 
that Ido not understand,” said Mr. 
Saunders, addressing the man. ‘* You 
say that the woman forced the money 
out of the child’s hand. Now, how 
came it in her hand ?” 

** Ah! the cratur took it up to look 
at it, I suppose, yer honour.” 

*¢ Jane, my love, was not your mo- 
ney in the purse ?” 

“Yes, papa, in a corner of the 
workbox.” 

**So, you sec, my man, that your 
daughter must first have taken the 
money out of the purse into her own 
hand, before it could be forced from 
it.” 
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*¢ Ah, sir, I’m not sure what she did; 
but wan thing I’m sartin of, that she 
nivir thought of takin’ the money, an’ 
nivir did.” 

«Don’t you think, sir, it would be 
advisable to detain this man,” asked 
the policeman. 

‘‘ Why, there is no evidence what- 
ever against him, Dalton, even by any 
accidental admission of his own. I don’t 
see how you can keep him.” 

«Oh! don’t go for to keep me, gin- 
tlemen, for the love iv heaven, or I'll 
lose my place; and Mr. Rawson’s a 
good man, an’ I'll get lave from him 
to come to-morrow; but who'd fod- 
dher the cows in the mornin’ if I’m 
away. I'll do all I can for yez, to get 
the colleen out 0’ gaol, but don’t keep 
me. There’s two little wans at home, 
and maybe its the house they have set 
a-fire. Don’t keep me. Sure, I wouldn’t 
have come to the polis at all, if I had 
any hand in it. An’ I'll find Katty, 
too, I'll go bail.” 

** Well, sir,” said Dalton, ‘*I think I 
had better take him up to Mr. Hamil. 
ton’s, and get a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the woman he speaks of, in 
his testimony in the case.” 

And they went to the magistrate’s 
—the husband to give evidence against 
the wife, to save the child. 

«Can we not get Grace out of pri- 
son now, dear ?” asked Mrs. Saunders 
to her husband, as they returned to 
the dinner-table. 

“Why, I dont know; she has been 
certainly to blame, according to her 
father's account, in going to the work- 
box at all, and then taking the money 
out. I wish you would see her, my 
love, and try if her version corresponds 
with what her father says. You have 
no objection to visit the gaol ?” 

**Oh, not the least,” answered the 
lady ; “only too happy, if I can be of 
any service to poor Grace, who I really 
hope is innocent. Can we not get 
her out ? 

**T would not like to withdraw my 
informations, having sworn to them, 
particularly as the mother has not yet 
been taken ; and the girl may be the 
guilty party, after all. But if you think 
well of her tale to-morrow, I may en- 
deavour to get her out on bail; but 
you know, Ellen, it would be out of the 
question her coming here, as long as 
the shadow of a doubt rested on her,” * 

** Where could we put her ?” said his 
wife, half to herself. 
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**Let her go home, can’t she ?—the 
fittest place for her.” 

Oh, John, how can you say that 
—home!—to that wretched hovel in 
the bog !"—for Mrs. Saunders was not 
aware of Kennedy's change of. resi- 
dence, “And what good has she learn- 
ed in this home, that we should send 
her there ?” 

*‘The old schoolmistress wants a 
servant, I think,” whispered Jane. 

«‘ Thank you, darling, for the hint ; 
yes, that will just do,” said her mother. 
“She can stay at the school, and 
attend to her lessons, till she can come 
back here with a character unstained.” 

Next day Mrs. Saunders, with her 
husband, drove to the gaol. 

They were shown into the master’s 
parlour, and he himself soon appeared. 

“‘Mr. Denny,” said the gentleman, 
“we would be glad to see a little pri- 
soner that was brought to you yester- 
day.” 

**T know, sir, a little light-haired 
child, about twelve years old — her 
name was Grace—Grace— 

“Kennedy,” suggested Mr. Saun- 
ders. 

«* Exactly, sir—Kennedy—charged 
with robbing her mistress. Well, sir, 
she is in the house here. My wife, on 
seeing her, took quite a fancy to her. 
She was tired, poor thing, and hungry, 
when she came in, and she was taken 
down to the kitchen to cat something, 
and there she so won on my wife, good 
woman, that she declared she would 
not send her among the other prison- 
ers, but would keep her herself to as- 
sist in the house. Poor little thing, 
she is very unhappy.” 

‘Poor child,” said Mrs. Saunders, 
“IT should be glad to speak to her, 
alone, Mr. Denny, if it were perfectly 
convenient.” 

« Oh, certainly, ma’am, if you will 
step up to the drawing-room.” 

«‘ T will walk round the prison with 
you, if you will allow me, Mr. Denny,” 
interrupted Mr, Saunders, ‘and the 
little girl can come in here.” 

Very well, sir, exactly,” and they 
both left the room. ‘* Will you wait 
here, sir, for a moment, ‘till I call 
her?” 

Poor Grace came up at the sum- 
mons that some one wanted to speak 
to her. 

And she entered the room, and 
there was her mistress. She jumped 
forward with delight, but stopped and 
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crimsoned—she recollected where she 
was, and she looked down. 

“Grace,” said her mistress, “* come 
here and sit down beside me. Now, 
Grace, why did you not tell me yes- 
terday, what your father has told 
about the money ; you would not have 
come here, then, perhaps?” And the 
soft, gentle tone went to her heart, and 
she burst into tears. 

‘* I’m sorry father told,” she said, at 
length. 

*‘ Why should you be sorry, if he 
told the truth ?” 

* Sure I did’nt tell a lie, ma'am 
dear ?” 

I’m not saying you did; but you 
kept back part of the truth, and that 
was nearly as bad.” 

«Was that as bad? but sure —” 

** But sure, what?” 

‘Ts’nt there a great punishment for 
robbin’, ma’am ?” 

**T believe the punishment is heavy; 
but what has that to say to it ?” 

*¢ If I told, she'd suffer, ma’am,” said 
Grace, with tearful eye, looking up to 
her mistress. 

*“Who is ‘she?’ Come, go on, 
Grace ; tell me everything. I know 
all, but I want to hear it from your- 
self. You were going to take the mo- 
ney yourself, were you not ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am—indeed, indeed, 
no. I thoughtat first that a little six- 
pence would not be missed, and the 
divil put that in my head; but I 
thought then that God was lookin’ 
at me, as you an’ Miss Jane often told 
me, and I put the bad thought away.” 

‘* How came you to touch the money 
at all, Grace ?” 

‘*My needle broke, ma’am, an’ I 
knew you'd be angry with me; and 
Isaw Miss Jane’s work-box, and tried 
was it open—I know I did very wrong 
—<and it was; and I found the needle- 
book in the bottom, and took one, 
An’ thin J saw the little bag, an’ took 
out the money, an’ had it in my hand, 
whin mother came to the glass door— 
oh, I got such a fright, ma’am—an’ 
she came in an’ coaxed herself over to 
me, and made a snatch at the money, 
and ran away. I fullowed her, and 
caught her just in the shrubbery, and 
she turned and hit me here, ma’am” 
(and there was the mark on her tem. 
yle), **an' I fell; and whin I got up 
Roan on to father’s, thinkin’ she was 
there, but she was’nt. Thin I felt that 
you'd think that I took it, an’ father 
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said he’d come over with me himself 


after work. Thin the polis came, an’ 
I didn’t like that mother should be 
taken—what id Katty and Pather do? 
an’ she’d be hung, maybe, an’ go to 
the bad place for wicked people 

“ And is that all, Grace—the whole 
truth ?” 

‘*Indeed it is, ma’am. And her 
mistress read in the watery blue eye 
the bright glance of truth. 

« Well, Grace, in the first place, it 
was awkward of you to break your 
needle; but there was no sin in that; 
it became sin when you went to take 
one of Miss Jane's, which was not 
your’s—it was then the sin of stealing ; 
for, as far as the sin goes, it is as great 
wrong before God to take a needle 
belonging to another as a pound. You 
stole a needle, and as you were engaged 
in the theft your curiosity was excited, 
and you were very near stealing money 
also. Your mother came, and actually 
took the money, the consequence, I 
may say, of your theft ; for if you had 
not opened the work-box to steal the 
needle you would not have seen the 
money—you would not then have had 
it in your hand when your mother 
came to the window—and she would 
not have been tempted to take it. You 
have partly atoned for your fault in 
being sorry for it. But do not think 
the wrong consisted in going to Miss 
Jane’s work-box, and opening it; that 
was certainly very wrong, idle curio- 
sity ; but the sin was in opening it to 
steal. Do you understand all I have 
said ?” 

«*Oh yes, ma’am,” replied Grace, 
sobbing, ‘‘I did steal the needle—I’m 
very sorry—an’ I must stay here with 
mother; but ma’am, dear, did she give 
back the money ?” 

«‘She has not been heard of yet at 
all. But would you like to come away 
from this, if I could get you out ?” 

**Oh, ma’am dear, you're so good 
an’ kind to poor me;"’ and Grace cried 
on. 

“I must go now,” said Mrs. Saun- 
ders, rising. ‘* You had better go 
down stairs s again. x 

« Amn't I to go with you, ma’am ?” 

‘*No, Grace, I must speak to Mr. 
Saunders about it; perhaps to-morrow 
or the day after you will come out. 
But, Grace, though I believe that you 
did not take the money, there are 
others who think you did; so until 
your mother is taken and tried you 
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shall stay at the school and learn your 
lessons. And if you are let out of this, 
you must promise not to run away or 
hide yourself anywhere.” 

«Oh, that 1 will, ma’am.” And 
Mrs. Saunders held out her hand, and 
Grace took it in both her's, and looked 
as if she would have liked to kiss her 
mistress. 

**Good bye, Grace,” said her mis- 
tress, as they parted outside the door. 

“Good bye, ma’am,” said Grace, 
courtesying. 

And Mrs. Saunders spoke to her 
husband, and he arranged with Mr. 
Hamilton, and the little girl in two 
days was let out on bail. And Mrs, 
Denny was very sorry to lose her; the 
blue-eyed child had won a little spot 
in the good woman’s heart. 

But were not they glad at Fairport ? 
Poor Jane was wild with joy—the con- 
necting link of gratitude between her 
and her humble pupil was not broken ; 
and Charles was very happy too. 

And William, the butler, shut him- 
self up in the pantry for a whole hour, 
and the cook afterwards declared that 
she heard him erying and “ thanking 
God.” 

And Catherine did nothing but laugh; 
and the cook said ‘she knew it all 
along,”’ and that ‘she'd go and bring 
her back, the cratur’.” And she did go. 
She told her mistress that she had im- 
portant business in M » it couldn’t 
be put off; an’ wouldn't the master 
lend the ass’s cart, an’ thin she could 
bring home poor Grace.” And her 
mistress smiled, and said she might go. 
And William suddenly recollected that 
he had but a single good boot or shoe 
in the world, and asked leave to drive 
the cart. 

And they ‘came to the gaol; and 
there was her father standing at the 
gate. He heard from the Escar police 
that she was coming out, and he came 
to bring her home. Mr. Rawson gave 
him the day — another man “ fod- 
dhered” the cattle. ‘‘ His darlint— 
he knew he’d clear her.” And out 
she came; she had her bonnet now; 
and her father hugged her, and W il. 
liam and the cook kissed her, and the 
four got on the cart—Grace between 
the two servants—and her father sitting 
behind, with his legs hanging down. 
And on went the donkey full trot— 
William could manage him well—on 
they went through the town; and the 
little boys recognised the golden. haired 
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little girl going home; and they ran 
after the cart and cheered ;—* hurrah ! 
hurrah! she’s out! she’s out!” How 
well the donkey went ; he actually can- 
tered; and the little boys cheered: it 
was quite a triumph. On they went 
home—good donkey !—and Peter’s legs 
dangled behind ; and he whistled some 
curious tune. On they went, and they 
all were so merry. But who are these 
on before ? They come closer ; they are 
like police. Closer still—two police- 
men holding a woman between them, 
and dragging her along—oh! God, her 
mother. Grace felt quite sick; her 
mother going to gaol—the same police 
that took her. ‘Oh! do stop, Wil- 
liam.” And Peter looked round, but 
still he whistled his old tune, and the 
police stopped. 
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* She’s dead drunk,” said Dobbin, 
‘and wont walk a step, we're killed 
dragging her. You're clear at all 
events,” said he, addressing Grace 
(poor Grace was sobbing bitterly), 
*‘we found silver on her, and Miss 
Jane Saunders knew it to be her’s.” 

‘¢T knew I'd clear her,” said Peter 
behind. 

The drunken woman looked up. 
** Grace,” she stuttered. ‘* Mother, 
mother,” sobbed Grace. ‘“ Ye d 

» may the curse iv »” but Pe- 
ter’s hand was on her mouth, and he 
stooped down and whispered in her 
ear, and the drunken woman sunk down 
in silence. He jumped on the cart 
again; “Go an now.” And on they 
went home. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Grace went home with her father 
that night to Katty and Peter. Oh, 
weren't they glad to see her! But 
there was a great deal of sorrow in 
Grace’s cup of joy. 
her mother in prison, and how she 
had cursed her. 

“I must stay with you now, father 
dear.” 

« An’ why, alannah? Didn't the 
lady say ye might go back to the big 
house now that ye war clear?” 

*T know she did; but, father, 
who'll dress yer victuals, and take care 
of the children ?” 

*«‘Nivir mind me; an’ sure the 
children won't be worse off than they 
ever wor.” 

‘¢ But, father dear, sure there’s no 
one now ?” 

‘‘ Nivir you mind, acushla; go back 
to yer mistress like a good girl to-mor- 
row, as she towld ye; an’ I'll think, an’ 
maybe I'd manage; an’ I'll go over 
an’ see you on Sunday, plaze God; 
an’ Biddy Hoolagan will have an eye 
to the childhre till then.” 

And Grace started the next morn- 
ing back to Fairport, and she told her 
dilemma. 

*‘ Father wishes me to stay here, 
ma’am ; but who'll mind the children ?” 

“TI quite agree with your father,” 
said Mrs. Saunders; “ but I will talk 
over the matter with the master, and 
speak to your father when he comes on 
Sunday.” 

And she told’her husband. 

** What can be done?” she asked. 


She thought of 


«*T don’t know anything else,” said 
he, ‘‘except to give him work here. I 
think he’s an honest man, and would 
have no objection to employ him.” 

‘* Oh, that will do exactly; and the 
children can all go to school.” 

«* But you know, my dear, I cannot 
take him from Rawson ; that is, I can- 
not offer him work so as to induce 
him to leave his present employment. 
Dunne, the herd, will be leaving me 
in a fortnight, and if Kennedy knows 
anything of cattle, as I think he does, 
that would suit him; and there’s a 
house, too.” 

So there was Kennedy as they drove 
home from church on Sunday. He 
took off his hat, and approached them. 

«Put on your hat, my man,” said 
Mr. Saunders. 

**Grace, ma’am,” he began, ‘is 
very anxious to come home and tache 
the childhre, and mind them; bud I’m 
thinkin’ that it’s betther for her to 
stay here in a good place and larn 
herself. An’ I’m goin’ to make so 
bowld as to ax yer honor if I might 
put the little childhre to lodge with 
some of the neighbours here, and thin 
they’d be near Grace, and could go to 
the school; an’ may be, in coorse of 
time, I’d get work about here my- 
self.” 

“Would you wish for work in this 
neighbourhood, my friend?” asked 
Mrs. Saunders. 

P «‘Oh! yes, ma’am; sure that id jist 
0.” 
“Do you know anything of the 
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management of black cattle?” in- 
quired the gentleman. 

‘Ts it cattle, sir? sure that’s what 
I'm at all my life; it’s herd I am 
at Mr. Rawson's beyant. The cows, 
the craturs !” 

«Well, my herd is going away in a 
fortnight, and if you wish for work in 
this neighbourhood, I'll give you the 
situation. There is a house, garden, 
and milk, and five shillings a-week, to 
be increased if you go on well.” 

And the hat was off again. 

«May God bless you an’ yer good 
lady, sir. Ill ax Mr. Rawson, sir, 
whin he could let me go, for he’s 
a good man, and I wouldn’t take him 
short; an’ I'll tell ye, sir, this day 
week.” 

It was all arranged, and in a fort- 
night they took possession of their new 
abode. 

«Your children will all go to school 
to-morrow, Kennedy, I hope ?” said 
Mrs. Saunders, on the evening he ar- 
rived, 

«Oh, yis, ma’am, sartinly; the 
craturs must have the edication.” 

‘¢ Are you a Roman Catholic ?” 

«‘Why, ma'am,” said Kennedy, ap- 
proaching her, “by rights I ought to 
be a Protestant; an’ if I know any 
religion it’s that. My father was a 
Catholic sartinly, but my mother, and 
all belongin’ to her, were raal Protes- 
tants. An’ she used to be tachin’ us 
when we were young; an’ I’m sure 
that I was christened by the minister, 
an’ often went to the church. Well, 
mother died an’ we all young, an’ 
father didn’t much care what we wor ; 
an’ the neighbours strove to make us 
go to chapel, an’ they brought the 
eldest sister, but me an’ the boys ran 
wild ; an’ any prayers I know are all 
Protestant.” 

“Perhaps you could say one for 
me ?” asked Mrs. Saunders, anxious to 
test the truth of his assertion, for she 
had a great horror of appearing to 
buy converts. 

«‘ Let me think, ma’am. Oh, here’s 
wan—‘O Almighty God, unto whom 
all hearts are open, all our desires 
known, an’ from whom no sacrets are 
hid, clane the bad thoughts of our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, so that 
we'll love you always, through Jasus 
Christ our Lord. Amin,’” 

** That is certainly one of our most 
beautiful prayers,” said the lady, so- 
lemmuly ; “and you had a good mother 
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to teach you to pray to God, to make 
clean the thoughts of your heart. And 
about the children, Kennedy ?” 

‘** Sure, ma’am, they don’t know a 
hap’orth about God Almighty —an’ 
though Katty was a Roman, ma’am, 
she nivir throubled her head much 
about religion, except to take them 
to the priest to be christened. Sure 
she had no religion, an’ I think the 
Protestant’s the best.” 

«¢ And it’s your wish that your chil- 
dren should be brought up in that 
faith ?” 

“Tt is, ma’am, if ye plaze, wid the 
help of God.” 

«* But about Grace ?” continued the 
lady, * she has been looked upon here 
as a Roman Catholic, and has gone to 
chapel with the cook.” 

**QOh, it’s no matther about Grace, 
ma’am.” 

*¢ No matter ?” said Mrs. Saunders, 
somewhat astounded, 

“That is, ma’am—I mane, ye may 
make her what ye like. Be right, I’ve 
no call to her.” And he came closer. 
** She’s afondlin’, ma’am. But for the 
love of God, don’t tell her that, ma’am. 
Sure ye needn’t tell any wan. She 
thinks she’s ours—an’ I’m twice as fond 
of her as if she was. An’ if she knew 
she wasn’t, maybe she wouldn’t love 
her poor father as well as she does. 
Tache her, yerself, ma’am. I'll be 
bound ye'll make her a good Chris- 
tian; but don’t tell her that.” 

‘«* And how did you get her?” asked 
the lady, eagerly. 

“A poor strange woman died in 
our house,” said Kennedy, with a 
sort of shudder, “and left the little 
thing.” 

‘Well, it was very good of your 
wife to bring the child up.” 

* Humph!” he muttered. 

** Well, Kennedy?” continued Mrs, 
Saunders, ‘you had better announce 
yourself that you are a Protestant, and 
that you wish the children to go to 
church. I shall speak to Grace my- 
self, and will send her down to-mor- 
row morning, to take them to school.” 
And Mrs. Saunders thought within 
herself, “thank God, she is not the 
child of that woman, An orphan. 
And this man told of his own wife’s 
crime—the mother of his children— 
to save the strange girl from disgrace. 
"Tis very odd.” And the good lady 
buried these things in.her heart, and 
her intérest in the protegé increased. 
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It was early in March, and the 
hedges and little trees were beginning 
to tell that spring was come ; and the 
birds sang joy fully in the morning, and 
there was a smile all round on the face 
of nature, and Grace and her little 
brother and sister went regularly to 
school. Mick had gone off somewhere 
with his bag, since his mother went to 
gaol. And Grace was such a good 
girl—she would win her way back into 
all their hearts. She had done so, 
dear child—even Mr. Saunders him- 
self began to notice her, and like her, 
She was nominally living at Fairport, 
but was constantly down at her fa- 
ther’s. And Mrs. Saunders never 
missed a pin’sworth from the house by 
Grace, which she had not given her. 

When Mrs. Saunders had spoken to 
her about going to church, she clap- 
ped her hands, and said how glad she 
was, that she was often going to ask 
Miss Jane to let her go. She could 
not understand what they said in the 
chapel. And on Sundays they locked 
up the house, and Grace and her fa- 
ther, and brother and sister went to 
church. Grace used to talk to Miss 
Jane of all the nice stories of Jesus 
Christ she heard there. 

One morning Mr. Saunders, as he 
was reading a letter that the post-boy 
had just brought, exclaimed, “ My 
God! so sudden.” 
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«¢ What is the matter, love?” said his 
wife, alarmed. 

«* Poor Mrs. Fortescue is no more,” 
he answered, solemnly. 

«*You don’t say so?” said the lady, 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘ Why, by 
the last account she was better.” 

«* Here’s the letter from her poor 
husband :”"— 


‘“* Florence, February, 18— 

It’s all over, Saunders. The tem. 
porary flush of health on my darling’s 
cheek was delusive and vain; the last 
bright glimmer of the lamp ere it went 
out for ever. Fanny is gone. She 
expired two days ago, without a strug- 
gle, on the sofa, in the drawing-room, 
the last beams of an Italian sun gilding 
her dying bed. God's will be done. 
My poor girls now have no mother, 
Their gr ief is heart- rending. I have 
nothing to keep me here. * Will you, 
my dear fellow, have everything got 
ready at the Abbey. I may be home 
in a week after you receive this—and 
kind Mrs. Saunders will provide any- 
thing wanting in the domestic way. 

« Your distressed 
“* Henry Fortescue. 


“« J, Saunders, Esq.” 


Mrs. Saunders was sobbing violently 
as her husband concluded. She lett 
the room to cry in peace. 
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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


Carrigbawn, 28th September, 1850. 
Resoive me, dear Anthony, how it is that the soul of man so finely sympathises 
with all the changes of scene and season in this changeful and beautiful world ? 
How spring an d summer, autumn and winter, as * they roll on successively 
through the varying year, invigorate, inflame, sslessnian, ‘and sadden us? Tr uly 
the texture of man’s inward life is intimately interwoven with the outward world 
around him, and its influences are not less potent on his physical than on his moral 
being. The fresh breezy morn and the dewy eventide—the bright blue sky of 
still sultry summer, and the wild blasts of gloomy winter—day and night, sun- 
shine and shadow, playing upon our spirits as the hand of a cunning musician 
upon harp-strings, alike admonish us that we are a portion of God's wondrous 
creation, harmonised with the whole—sentient with insentient—perturbed or 
tranquillised as his omnipotent hand shakes or stills it; bearing our part in- 
voluntarily, often unconsciously, with spheres unnumbere d, i in that mystical ado- 
ration which universal nature is unceasingly offering up to its Divine Author. 
Sublimely is this consentaneous worship expressed i in the fine canticle which our 
own Church has introduced into her spiritual service. I allude, of course, to 
the “ Song of the Three Children,”—“ O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord, praise him and magnify him for ever. 
Spring, with its bursting life and buoyant feeling, has long since swelled and 

softened into summer, and summer has ripened into an autumn of plenteous 

romise—a promise destined to be but partially realised. For men have gathered 
in the fruits of the earth, and find the gold of her grain scant and alloye ed ; ; and 
with sad hearts and crushed hopes they dig out ‘her diseased and putrescent 
roots. And now the days are growing short, and the sunshine fitful; the 
streamlets are swelling, and their silvery currents are running dark and turbid, 
while the voices of winds and waters are becoming hoarser and more loud. The 
flush of her beauty is passing away from the face of the earth, but the change is 
not unmarked with a tender loveliness that is more touching than the brightness 
of summer. Her flowers are all gone; the purple and gold of her he: athery 
braes are fading, and her foliage of tree and shrub, which ‘is a glory to her,” as 
long hair is a glory to woman, “has already lost gloss and colour, and is now full- 
ing away like the dry grey hairs from the head of one past the prime of life. 
The ash, latest to put forth its green, shows now but naked sprays traced against 
the sky, and her sister of the mountain has cast to the ground the clusters of 
her bright red berries, for they, too, are shrunk and faded ; the leaves of the 
beech, and elm, and sycamore are twisted and shrivelled into crisp and dis- 
coloured shreds, and even the oak-leaf sears in the wind— 


* And turning yellow, 
Falls and floats adown the air.” 


The day has been one of gloom, and gust, and shower; but as the sun is de- 
clining, the masses of clouds are broken ‘and scattered, and the patches of bright 
blue that shine out between the sun-tinted edges of grey cloud, where 


“ We can almost think we see, 
Through golden vistas into heaven,” 


promise a serene evening. Come, then, dear Anthony, and wander forth with 
me in the spirit, if you cannot in the flesh. Pass we out through the casement of 
my sanctum upon the shining gravel, and along the alley, lately dark and leaf- 
shadowed, now exposed to light and air; and as we wend upwards, skirting the 
grove of oak and pine, mark ‘how the breath of evening shakes down showers of 
leaves, and bright drops of rain fall glinting from the swaying branches, as if 
Nature, with tears and sighs, mourned over her dee ay. How our feet crunch the 
dry skeleton leaves that lic like a carpet upon the shingles! There is something 
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in that sourfd that always saddens me. It speaks of death as loudly to my heart 
as the peal of the passing bell. ‘Tue rauu or THe teaF!” How mysteriously 
does man’s life synchronise with it. With what an agony of solicitude do 
many fond and fearing hearts take daily note of the process of maceration that 
eats away the a leaf to a network of fibre, and then turn their sorrowful 
eyes to the clear, pale forehead and wasting cheek of some dear friend, sure 
that when the leaves have all laid them down —_ earth’s lap, the sick one will 
seek the same place of rest. Oh, mighty mother! all things that spring from 
thee to thee return, and thou drawest them to thy bosom, and there they take 
their rest. Some sleep but for a brief season, and rise refreshed and beautified, 
like a babe whose cheek is flushed from slumber, and thou seest them wake and 
sleep again and again; but man—thy last born and thy noblest—him thou 
hidest in thy heart, and coverest tenderly as for a long, deep sleep—ay, long 
and deep it is ; still wilt thou behold its waking, but not till thou art thyself in 
thy death-struggle. And for man, what a waking! Stupendous, inconceivable, 
spiritual, glorified, incorruptible! What meeting of friends, what renewal of 
affections, what clearing up of all that is dark! ‘ Behold,” said one who spoke 
with a heaven-taught tongue, ‘I show you a mystery”"—a mystery upon whose 
confines so many with whom we have held converse are already waiting, whose 
realisation we ourselves so rapidly approach. 


“ Time draweth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
What is it that will last ? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past."’ 


And how does life show now to us, dear Anthony, in the retrospect, as we 
take it in in a glance, foreshortened in the perspective of memory. Pause a mo- 
ment, and look on the river rushing at our feet. Far above, near the mountain- 
top, is its clear and sparkling source, and down along the hill-sides and ravines, 
here in light, there in gloom, it has sported and leaped, swelling and widening, 
till it hurries by us, deep in its channel, strong in its current, eddying and 
chafing—dark, turbid, and sinuous. Look down now and catch a glimpse of it 
in the far-away plain, in broad and plenteous volume, and thence it rolls away, 
though we see it no more, into the ocean, and is lost. It isa type of man’s life, 
my friend, obvious and — bright and joyous infancy—its youth of high, 
vague hope, how rarely fulfilled—its busy, fretful, toiling manhood—its sobered, 


passionless senectude, lapsing almost —peupiony into eternity. A few lines, 
na 


if you will listen to them, will tell you what I mean by this illustration. I would 
that you could, for my recitative, substitute the magnificent voice and finished 
= of my friend, Joseph Robinson, as he chaunts them to one of the fine airs 
which those great masters of song, the Germans, alone know how to conceive :— 


LIFE. 


Fount! that sparklest wild and free, 

As thy bright waves dance along, 
In the joyous melody 

Of thy bubbling voice of song— 
Just like Life, when young and bright, 
Full of joy, and song, and light! 
Ah! that shadows ever should lower. 
Sorrows will darken life’s brightest hour ! 


Stream! that rushest deep and strong, 
In thy beauty and thy a. 
Bearing wealth and pow’r along 
On thy full and lordly tide— 
Just like Life in manhood’s hour, 
Strong in faith and hopeful power. 
Ah! that storms should ever arise ; 
Tempests may wreck the hopes that we prize! 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO, CCXIV. 
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Flood! that glidest noiselessly 
To thy ocean-home of rest, 
Pouring sweet and tranquilly 
All thy waves into her breast— 
Just like Life when at its close, 
And the worn heart seeks repose. 
Ah! will ocean give back the wave ? 
Who shall disturb the peace of the grave ? 


Come, let us enter the wood, and so on and upwards still to the little moun- 
tain lake. Is not this a sweet spot even still? But you should have seen it a 
month since, when the thick-vestured trees stood closer around it, dipping their 
heavy branches into its margent, like lusty topers crowding round the wine-bowl, 
or when the stars, of a clear calm night, looked down into its still face, shewing a 
nether firmament of blue and silver. Now the trees are well-nigh leafless beside 
it, and the breeze that moans through them has rufiled the mirror of its surface. 
I assure you it is a favourite spot with me for contemplation. What better 
place could we find, in which 

“ To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 
To muse and brood, and live again in memory 
With those old faces of our infancy, 
Heaped over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust shut in an urn of brass,” 

What fitter time is there for such memories in the year's circuit than “the 
fall of the leaf?” Here are some of my musings on the spot where we are now 
standing: they smack, at all events, of the locality, though I will not say they 
are altogether worthy of the genius loci :— 


FRIENDS OF YOUTH. 


z 
Where are they, the loved in youth, 
Upon our breasts reclining ? 
Whose souls looked into ours to view 
Their own reflected, clear and true, 
Like stars in calm lakes shining. 


II. 

Where are they, whose lightest tones, 
Like gentle music waking, 

Stirred our souls with feelings deep, 

As rustling winds through forests creep 
At night, their green hearts shaking ? 


Ill, 


Seck them where the starlight shines 
In waves when storms are pouring— 
Where the music of the grove 
Lives when wintry tempests rove, 
Through leafless branches roaring. 


IV. 

Passed away—like ocean’s waves 
Upon some lone shore breaking 
Passed—as pass sweet dr eams of night, 
That leave us with the morning’s light 
In tears and grief at waking. 


Now, then, brave sinews and muscles, for we must thread this rough, steep 
= which winds through the heart of the wood, right over the ridge of the 
ill. Take good heed of the tangled branches, as they are the worst possible 
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brushes to apply to a silk ‘ Chapeau de Paris,” and the twisted roots may catch 
your foot, and disturb your vertical elevation. Now turn sharp round that 
wall of rock, with the light sprays of the feathery rowan waving on its summit, 
like the crest on a knight's helmet, and —_—— There’s something “to take the 
shine out of your eyes.” Sea, sea, sea! as far as the vision can stretch west- 
ward. Those are the billows of the mighty Atlantic, rolling in unbroken swell 
from a land whose existence was unknown to us a few centuries ago, till they 
dash against the base of those white cliffs on which we are now standing. Look 
down cautiously over the edge of this beetling rock, and you will see the waves 
= with a deep hoarse roar, and then crumbled into sea-dust, which the 
ight wind catches and flings up into our very faces. We are just in time to 
witness a splendid sunset. See, now, the waves flush and glitter as the edge of 
his deep red disk, apparently enlarged to tenfold its ordinary size, touches them. 
Look at the black cloud ‘that rises from the horizon and spreads across his face, 
by little and little, till the whole is hidden; but the golden shafts that shoot up 
beyond it through the blue ether, shew that he is still battling gallantly with 
the darkness that will soon shroud him. Let us sit down here and watch in 
silence the light fading away through a thousand hues, such as they say mark a 
dolphin’s death, till the last tinge of the palest salmon-colour gives place to the 
cold greyish blue of twilight. It is all over, dear Anthony—the day is dead, and 
here are my musings the while upon the sunset. Here, then, to our beautiful 
air, The brink of the white rocks” :— 


THE BRINK OF THE WHITE ROCKS. 














I. 


On the brink of the white rocks at eve I reclined, 
As the sun-flush spread wide o'er the waves ; 
And solemn and sad came the thoughts o’er my mind 
Of the dear ones [ laid in their graves. 
The low moans of ocean fell soft on my ears, 
The breeze brought the spray from the main ; 
And I thought on the strong hearts that sobbed o’er their biers— 
Manhood’s hot and sharp tears shed in vain. 











I. 
As slowly the day-god sank down in the west, 
A cloud wrapt his orb from my view ; 
But high into heaven, above that cloud’s crest, 
The beams of his brightness shot through. 
Oh, loved and lamented! mid sorrows and gloom 
The sun of your bright spirits set ; 
But radiant above, breaks a light from the tomb, 
Mingling hope with each bitter regret. 















ul. 

At morning again, when the dark night is past, 
In his glory the sun will arise ; 

Renewed in his strength, and more bright than when last 
We watched him sink down from the skies. 

The grave night’s soon o’er and the dawn will appear, 

Vhen the dead will rise pure as the day ; 

While the clouds that hung round our last sad parting here 

Shall have wept all their darkness away. 


I believe there is no vainer sorrow than sorrowing for the dead. If the past 
be unalterable, and the future inexorable, then is lamentation over the bier 
vanity itself; but in truth we mourn not for the dead, but after the dead, and 
for ourselves. And this too is vain—a weakness of our natnre, to be indulged 
in only so far as it sanctifies and improves us, to be mastered when it would 
enfeeble our minds or prostrate our energies. I like not the custom of the 
Hebrews, who honoured their dead with wailings. For myself I would prefer 
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to struggle for the composure of feelings that will permit me to recur with 
pleasure to all the endearing recollections which restore to me my friend, un- 
alloyed with gloom or repining. There are few to whom time does not at 
length bring this tranquillit ,—he is the wisest who can reach it soonest. I 
shall let death rob me of as little asIcan. If he take the body that I loved, I 
shall not suffer him to mar my spirit’s intercourse with that of the departed— 
with that I shall hold converse in my lonely rambles and in the watches of the 
night. I will cling to all the endearing and enduring memories that make it 
oftentimes sweeter to think upon the dead than to commune with the living. 
And so, dear Anthony, I will sing you 


THE MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 


I. 
Weep not for the dead! 
Thy sighs and tears are unavailing ; 
Vainly o’er their cold, dark bed 
Breaks the voice of thy loud wailing. 
The dead, the dead, they rest ; 
Sorrow, and strife, and earthly woes 
No more shall harm the blest, 
Nor trouble their deep calm repose. 


It. 
Weep not for the dead ; 

But oh! weep sore for those remaining, 
Who bend with grief-defiled head 

O’er their untimely graves complaining. 
The dead, the dead, no more 

Shall fill our aching hearts and eyes ; 
But heaven hath left us store 

Of sweet and blessed memories. 


Il. 
As stars through dark skies stealing, 
With tender, holy light ; 
As — of sweet bells pealing, 
pon the deep still night ; 
So, on the spirit streaming, 
A solemn light is shed ; 
And long-loved tones come teeming 
With memories of the dead. 


Iv. 
As clouds drawn up to heaven 
Return in softest showers, 
Like odours which are given 
Sweetest from bruised flowers, 
Sad thoughts, with holy calming 
The wounded heart o’erspread, 
In fragrant love embalming 
The memories of the dead. 


Adieu, dear Anthony, for the present—‘‘ sis memor mei.” If you will think 
of me hereafter, when I have passed away, as I fondly trust you will—for my 
space is short, but thine is a lengthened one, and I hope my children’s children 
will see thee every month in thy buff—think of me on some sweet autumn 
evening, when the heaven promises a bright morrow—when your heart is mel- 
low, and your spirit is jocund. Think of me, my friend, at “‘ THE FALL OF THB 
Lear.”—Ever, in life and in death, yours, 


JonaTHAN Frege SiinussBy. 
Te Anthony Poplar, Bey. 
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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“AN OLD GENERAL OF THE IRISH BRIGADE.” 


In obedience to an order which arrived 
at Saumur one morning in the July of 
1798, I was summoned before the com- 
mandant of the school, when the fol- 
lowing brief colloquy ensued :— 

‘* Maurice Tiernay,” said he, read- 
ing from the record of the school, 
‘‘ why are you called |’Irlandais ?” 

«1 am Irish by descent, sir.” 

“Ha! by descent. Your father 
was then an Emigré ?” 

«‘ No, sir—my great grandfather. 

‘* Parbleu! thatis going very far back. 
Are you aware of the causes which in- 
duced him to leave his native country ?” 

«‘They were connected with politi. 
cal troubles, I’ve heard, sir. He took 
part against the English, my father 
told me, and was obliged to make his 
escape to save his life.” 

** You then hate the English, Mau- 
rice?” 

“‘ My grandfather certainly did not 
love them, sir.” 

«Nor can you, boy, ever forgive 
their having exiled your family trom 
country and home: every man of honour 
retains the memory of such injuries.” 

**T can scarcely deem that an in- 
jury, sir, which has made me a French 
citizen,” said I, proudly. 

“True, boy—you say what is per- 
fectly true and just; any sacrifice of 
fortune or patrimony is cheap at such 
a price; still you have suffered a wrong 
—a deep and irreparable wrong—and 
as a Frenchman you are ready to 
avenge it.” 

Although I had no very precise 
notion, either as to the extent of the 
hardships done me, nor in what way I 
was to demand the reparation, I gave 
the assent he seemed to expect. 

“You are well acquainted with the 
language, I believe?” continued he. 

**T can read and speak English to- 
lerably well, sir.” 

** But I speak of Irish, boy—of the 
language which is spoken by your fel- 
low-countrymen,” said he, rebukingly. 

**T have always heard, sir, that this 
has fallen into disuse, and is little 
known, save among the peasantry in a 
few secluded districts.” 


” 


He seemed impatient as I said this, 
and referred once more to the paper 
before him, from whose minutes he ap- 
peared to have been speaking. 

«* You must be in error, boy. I find 
here that the nation is devotedly at- 


tached to its traditions and its litera- 


ture, and feels no injury deeper than 
the insulting substitution of a foreign 
tongue for their own noble language.” 

‘‘Of myself I know nothing, sir; 
the little I have learned was acquired 
when a mere child.” 

«‘ Ah, then you probably forget, or 
may never have heard the fact ; but it 
is asI tell you. This, which I hold 
here, is the report of a highly-distin- 
guished and most influential personage, 
who lays great stress upon the circum- 
stance. I am sorry, Tiernay, ve 
sorry, that you are unacquainted with 
the language.” 

He continued for some minutes to 
brood over this disappointment, and at 
last returned to the paper before him. 

‘‘The geography of the country— 
what knowledge have you on that sub- 
ject?” 

‘‘No more, sir, than I may possess 
of other countries, and merely learned 
from maps.” 

** Bad again,’ 


muttered he to him- 
self. ‘*Madyett calls these ‘essen- 
tials ;’ but we shall see.” Then ad- 
dressing me, he said, ‘‘ Tiernay, the 
object of my present interrogatory is 
to inform you that the Directory is 
about to send an expedition to Ireland 
to assist in the liberation of that en- 
slaved people. It-has been suggested 
that young officers and soldiers of Irish 
descent might render peculiar service 
to the cause, and I have selected you 
for an opportunity which will convert 
those worsted epaulets into bullion.” 

This at least was intelligible news, 
and now I began to listen with more 
attention. 

‘‘ There is a report,” said he, laying 
down before me a very capacious ma- 
nuscript, “which you will carefully 
peruse. Here are the latest pam- 
phlets setting forth the state of public 
opinion in Ireland; and here are va- 
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rious maps of the coast, the harbours, 
and the strongholds of that country, 
with all of which you may employ 
yourself advantageously ; and if, on 
considering the subject, } you feel dis- 
posed to volunteer—for as a volunteer 
only could your services be accepted— 
I will willingly support your re equest 
by all the influence in my power.’ 

**T am ready to do so ‘at once, sir,’ 
said I, eagerly ; ‘I have no need to 
know any more than you have told me.” 

“« Well said, boy ; I like your ar- 
dour. Write your petition and it shall 
be forwarded’ to-d: ay. I will also try 
and obtain for you the same regiments al 
rank you hold in the school”—I was a 
sergeant—*“ it will depend upon your- 
self afterwards to secure a further ad- 
vancement. You are now free from 
duty ; ; lose no time, therefore, in stor- 
ing your mind with every possible in- 
formation, and be ready’ to set out at 
& moment’s notice.’ 

“« Is the expedition so nearly ready, 
sir?” asked I, eagerly. 

He nodded, and with a significant 
admonition as to secrecy, dismissed 
me, bursting with anxiety to examine 
the stores of knowledge before me, and 
prepare myself with all the details of a 

lan in which already I took the live- 

iest interest. Before the week ex- 
pired, I received an answer from the 
minister, accepting the offer of my ser- 
vices. ‘The reply found me deep in 
those studies, which I scarcely could 
bear to quit even at meal-times. Never 
did I experience such an all-devouring 
passion for a theme as on that occasion. 
“Treland” never left my thoughts; 
her wrongs and sufferings were ever- 
lastingly before me; all the cruelties 
of centuries—all the hard tyranny of 
the penal laws—the dire injustice of 
caste oppression—filled me with indig- 
nation and anger ; while, on the other 
hand, I conceived the highest admira- 
tion of a people who, undeterred by 
the might and power of England, re- 
solved to strike a great blow for liberty. 

The enthusiasm of the people—the 
ardent darings of a valour whose im. 
petuosity was its greatest difliculty— 
their high romantic tempe rament — 
their devotion—their gratitude— the 
child-like trustfulness of their natures, 
were all traits, scattered through the 
various narratives, which invariably 
attracted me, and drew me more 
strongly to their cause—even from 
affection than reason. 


[Oct. 


Madyett’s memoir was filled with 
these, and he, I concluded, must know 
them well, being, as it was asserted, 
one of the ancient nobility of the land, 
and who now desired nothing better 
than to throw rank, privilege, and 
title into the scale, and do battle for the 
liberty and equality of his countrymen, 
How I longed to see this great man, 
whom my fancy arrayed in all the at- 
tributes he so lavishly bestowed upon 
his countrymen, for they were not only, 
in his description, the boldest and the 
bravest, but the handsomest people of 
Europe. 

As tothe success of the enterprise, 
whatever doubts I had at first conceiv- 
ed, from an estimate of the immense 
resources of England, were speedily 
solved, as I read of the enormous pre- 
parations the Trish had made for the 
struggle. The Roman Catholics, Ma- 
dyett said, were three millions, the 
Dissenters another million, all eager 
for freedom and French alliance, 
wanting nothing but the appearance 
of a small armed force to give them 
the necessary organisation and discip- 
line. They were somewhat deficient, 
he acknowledged, in fire-arms—cannon 
they had none whatever; but the 
character of the country, which con- 
sisted of mountains, valleys, ravines 
and gorges, reduced war to the mere 
chivalrous features of personal encoun- 
ter. What interminable descriptions 
did I wade through of clubs and asso- 
ciations, the very names of which were 
a puzzle to me—the great union of 
all appearing to be a society called 
** Defenders,” whose oath bound them 
to ‘fidelity to the united nations of 
France and Ireland.” 

So much for the one side. For the 
other, it was asserted that the English 
forces then in garrison in Ireland were 
below conte mpt ; ; the militia, being 
principally Irish, might be relied on for 
taking the popular side; and as to the 
Regul: ars, they were either ** old men 
or boys,” incapable of active service ; 
and several of the regiments being 
Scotch, greatly disaffected to the Go- 
vernment. Then, again, as to the 
navy, the sailors in the English fleet 
were more than two-thirds Irishmen, 
all Catholics, and all disaffected. 

That the enterprise contained every 
element of success, then, who could 
doubt? The nation, in the propor- 
tion of ten to one, were for the move- 
ment. On their side lay not alone 
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the wrongs to avenge, but the courage, 
the energy, and the daring. Their 
oppressors were as weak as tyrannical, 
their cause was a bad one, and their 
support of it a hollow semblance of su- 
periority. 

If I read these statements with ar- 
dour and avidity, one lurking sense of 
doubt alone obtruded itself on my rea- 
sonings. Why, with all these guaran- 
tees of victory, with everything that 
can hallow a cause, and give it stabi- 
lity and strength—why did the: Irish 
ask for aid? If they were, as they al- 
leged, an immense majority—if their's 
was allthe heroism and the daring—if 
the struggle was to be maintained 
against a miserably inferior force, 
weakened by age, incapacity, and 
disaffection—what need had they of 
Frenchmen on their side. The answer 
to all such doubts, however, was *‘ the 
Irish were deficient in organisation.” 

Not only was the explanation a very 
sufficient one, but it served ina high 
degree to flatter our vanity. We 
were, then, to be organisers of Ire- 
land ; from us were they to take the 
lessons of civilisation, which should 
prepare them for freedom—ours was 
the task to discipline their valour, and 
train their untaught intelligence. Once 
landed in the country, it was to our 
standard they were to rally; from us 
were to go forth the orders of every 
movement and measure ; to us this new 
land was to be an El dorado. Madyett 
significantly hinted everywhere at the 
unbounded gratitude of Irishmen ; and 
more than hinted at the future fate 
of certain confiscated estates. One 
phrase, ostentatiously set forth in ca- 
pitals, asserted that the best general of 
the French Republic could not be 
anywhere employed with so much 
reputation and profit. There was, 
then, everything to stimulate the sol- 
dier in such an enterprise—honour, 
fame, glory, and rich rewards were all 
among the prizes. 

It was when deep in the midst of 
these studies, poring over maps and 
reports, taxing my memory with hard 
names, and getting off by heart dates, 
distances, and numbers, that the order 
came for me to repair at once to 
Paris, where the volunteers of the ex- 
pedition were to assemble. My rank 
of sergeant had been confirmed, and in 
this capacity, as ‘sous officier,” I 
was ordered to report myself, to Gene- 
ral Kilmaine, the Adjutant-General of 


the expedition, then living in the 
« Rue Chantereine.” I was also given 
the address of a certain Lestaing—Rue 
Tarbout—a tailor, from whom, on pro- 
ducing a certificate, I was to obtain 
my new uniform. 

Full as I was of the whole theme, 
thinking of the expedition by day, 
and dreaming of it by night, I was 
still little prepared for the enthu- 
siasm it was at that very moment ex- 
citing in every society of the capital. 
For some time previous a great num- 
ber of Irish emigrants had made Paris 
their residence; some were men of 
good position and ample fortune ; 
some were individuals of considerable 
ability and intelligence. All were en- 
thusiastic, and ardent in temperament 
—devotedly attached to their country 
—hearty haters of England, and pro- 
eens attached to all that was 

‘rench, These sentiments, coupled 
with a certain ease of manner, and a 
faculty of adaptation, so peculiarly 
Irish, made them general favorites in 
society ; and long before the Irish ques- 
tion had found any favour with the 
public, its national supporters had 
won over the hearts and good wishes 
of all Paris to the cause. 

Well pleased, then, as I was, with 
my handsome uniform of green and 
gold, my small chapeau, with its plume 
of cock’s feathers, and the embroidered 
shamrock on my collar, I was not a lit- 
tlestruck by the excitement my firstap- 
pearance in the street created. Ac. 
customed to see a hundred strange 
military costumes—the greater num- 
ber, I own, more singular than taste- 
ful—the Parisians, I concluded, would 
scarcely notice mine in the érowd. 
Not so, however; the pont-cheps had 
already given the impulse to the ad. 
miration, and the “ Irish Volunteer of 
the Guard” was to be seen in every 
window, in all the ‘glory of his 
bravery.” The heroic character of 
the expedition, too, was typified by a 
great variety of scenes, in which the 
artist’s imagination had all the credit. 
In one picture the “ jeune Irlandais” 
was planting a national flag of ver 
capacious dimensions on the summit 
of his native mountains; here he was 
storming ‘‘ Le chateau de Dublin,” a 
most formidable fortress perched on a 
rock above the sea; here he was 
crowning the heights of “ La citadelle 
de Cork,” a very Gibraltar in strength; 
or he was haranguing the native chief- 
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tains, a highly poe group—a 
cross between a knight crusader and a 
south-sea islander. 

My appearance, therefore, in the 
streets was the signal for general notice 
and admiration, and more than one 
compliment was uttered, purposely loud 
enough to reach me, on the elegance 
and style of my equipment. In the 
pleasant flurry of spirits excited by this 
flattery, I arrived at the general's quar- 
ters in the Rue Chantereine. It was 
considérably before the time of his usual 
receptions, but the glitter of my epau- 
lets, and the air of assurance I had 
assumed, so far imposed upon the old 
servant who acted as valet, that he at 
once introduced me into a small saloon, 
and after a brief pause presented me 
to the general, who was reclining on a 
sofa at his breakfast. Although far 
advanced in years, and evidently broken 
by bad health, General Kilmaine still 
preserved traces of great personal ad- 
vantages, while his manner exhibited 
all that polished ease and courtesy which 
was said to be peculiar to the Irish gentle- 
man of the French court. Addressing 
me in English, he invited me to join his 
meal; and on my declining, as having 
already breakfasted, he said, ‘I per- 
ceive, from your name, we are country- 
men; and as your uniform tells me the 
service in which you are engaged, we 
may speak with entire confidence. Tell 
me then, frankly, all that you know of 
the actual condition of Treland.” 

Conceiving that this question applied 
to the result of my late studies, and 
was meant to elicit the amount of my 
information, I at once began a recital 
of what I had learned from the books 
and reports I had been reading. My 
statistics were perfect—they had been 
gotten off by heart; my sympathies 
were, for the same reason, most elo- 
quent; my indignation was boundless 
on the wrongs I deplored, and in fact, 
in the fifteen minutes during which he 
permitted me to declaim without inter- 
ruption, I had gone through the whole 
** cause of Ireland,” from Henry II. to 
George ITI. 

“You have been reading Mr. Ma- 
dyett, I perceive,” said he, with a smile; 
* but I would rather hear something of 
your own actual experience. Tell me, 
therefore, in what condition are the 
people at this moment, as regards 
poverty 2?” 

**I have never been in Ireland, 
general,” said I, not without some 
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shame at the avowal coming so soon 
after my eloquent exhortation. 

«* Ah, I perceive,” said he, blandly, 
* of Irish origin, and a relative proba- 
bly of that very distinguished soldier, 
Count Maurice de Tiernay, who served 
in the Garde-du Corps.” 

‘*His only son, general,” said I, 
blushing with eagerness and pleasure 
at the praise of my father. 

“* Indeed!” said he, smiling courte- 
ously, and seeming to meditate on my 
words. ‘* There was not a better nor 
a braver sabre in the corps than your 
father—a very few more of such men 
might have saved the monarchy—as it 
was, they dignified its fall. And to 
whose guidance and care did you owe 
your early training, for I see you have 
not been neglected ?” 

A few words told him the principal 
events of my early years, to which he 
listened with deep attention. At length 
he said, ** And now you are about to 
devote your acquirements and energy 
to this new expedition ?” 

«‘ All, general! Everything that I 
have is too little for such a cause.” 

“You say truly, boy,” said he, 
warmly ; “would that so good a cause 
had better leaders. I mean,” added he 
hurriedly, ‘‘wiser ones. Men more con- 
versant with the actual state of events, 
more fit to cope with the great difficul- 
ties before them, more ready to take 
advantage of circumstances, whose out- 
ward meaning will often prove decep- 
tive. In fact, Irishmen of character 
and capacity, tried soldiers and good 
patriots. Well, well, let us hope the 
best. In whose division are you?” 

‘* T have not yet heard, sir. I have 
presented myself here to-day to receive 
your orders.” 

«« There again is another instance of 
theirincapacity,” cried he, passionately. 
‘* Why, boy, I have no command, nor 
any function. I did accept office under 
General Hoche, but he is not to lead 
the present expedition.” 

«* And who is, sir?” 

“T cannot tell you. A week ago 
they talked of Grouchy, then of Hardy ; 
yesterday it was Humbert; to-day it 
may be Bonaparte, and to-morrow 
yourself! Ay, Tiernay, this great 
and good cause has its national fatality 
attached to it, and is so wrapped up 
in low intrigue and falsehood, that 
every minister becomes in turn dis- 
gusted with the treachery and men- 
dacity he meets with, and bequeaths 
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the question to some official underling, 
meet partisan for the mock patriot he 
treats with.” 

«¢ But the expedition will sail, gene- 
ral?” asked I, sadly discomfited by 
this tone of despondency. 

He made me no answer, but sat for 
some time absorbed in his own thoughts. 
At last he looked up, and said, “* You 
ought to be in the army of Italy, boy ; 
the great teacher of war is there.” 

« T know it, sir, but my whole heart 
is in this struggle. I feel that Ireland 
has a claim on all who derived even a 
name from her soil. Do you not be- 
lieve that the expedition will sail ?” 

Again he was silent and thoughtful. 

«* Mr. Madyett would say yes,” said 
he, scornfully, though, certes, he would 
not volunteer to bear it company.” 

** Colonel Cherin, general!” said the 
valet, as he flung open the door for a 
young officer in a staff-uniform. I 
arose at once to withdraw, but the 
general motioned to me to wait in an 
adjoining room, as he desired to speak 
with me again. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed 
when I was summoned once more 
before him. 

«You have come at a most oppor- 
tune moment, Tiernay,” said he; 
“Colonel Cherin informs me that an 
expedition is ready to sail from Ro- 
chelle at the first favourable wind. Ge- 
neral Humbert has the command ; and 
if you are disposed to join him I will 
give you a letter of presentation.” 

Of course I did not hesitate in ac- 
copting the offer; and while the gene- 
ral drew over his desk to write the let- 
ter, I withdrew towards the window to 
converse with Colonel Cherin. 

«You might have waited long 
enough,” said he, laughing, “if the 
affair had been in other hands than 
Humbert’s. The delays and discus- 
sions of the official people, the difficulty 
of anything like agreement, the want 
of money, and fifty other causes, would 
have detained the fleet till the English 
got scent of the whole. But Humbert 

as taken the short road in the matter. 
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He only arrived at La Rochelle five 
days ago, and now he is ready to weigh 
anchor.” 

** And in what way has he accom- 
plished this?” asked I, in some curio- 
sity. 

‘* By a method,” replied he, laugh- 
ing again, “‘ which is usually reserved 
for an enemy's country. Growing 
weary of a correspondence with the 
minister, which seemed to make little 
progress, and urged on by the enthu- 
siastic stories of the Irish refugees, he 
resolved to wait no longer; and so he 
has called on the merchants and ma- 
gistrates to advance him a sum on 
military requisition, together with such 
stores and necessaries as he stands in 
need of.” 

«« And they have complied?” asked I. 

«‘Parbleu! that have they. In the 
first place, they had no other choice; 
and in the second, they are but too 
happy to get rid of him and his ‘ Le- 
gion Noir,’ as they are called, so 
cheaply. A thousand louis and a 
thousand muskets would not pay for 
the damage of these vagabonds each 
night they spent in the town.” 

I confess that this description did 
not tend to exalt the enthusiasm I 
had conceived for the expedition ; 
but it was too late for hesitation—too 
late for evena doubt. Go forward I 
should, whatever might come of it. 
And now the General had finished his 
letter, which, having sealed and ad- 
dressed, he gave into my hand, saying— 
‘This will very probably obtain you 
prqmotion, if not at once, at least on 
the first vacancy. Good bye, my lad; 
there may be hard knocks going where 
you will be, but I’m certain you'll not 
disgrace the good name you bear, nor 
the true cause for which you are fight: 
ing. I would that I had youth and 
strength to stand beside you in the 
struggle. Good bye.” 

He shook me affectionately by both 
hands; the Colonel, too, bade me 
adieu not less cordially; and I took 
my leave with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude and delight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


LA ROCHELLE, 


La Rocue tte is a quiet little town at 
the bottom of a small bay, the mouth 
of which is almost closed up by two 


islands. There is a sleepy, peaceful 


air about the place—a sort of drowsy 
languor pervades everything and every 
body about it, that tells of a town 
whose days of busy prosperity have 
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long since passed by, and which is 
dragging out life, like some retired 
tradesman —too poor for splendour, 
but rich enough to be idle. <A long 
avenue of lime-trees encloses the har- 
bour; and here the merchants conduct 
their bargains, while their wives, seated 
beneath the shade, discuss the gossip 
of the place over their work. All is 

atriarchal and primitive as Holland 
itself; the very courtesies of life ex- 
hibiting that ponderous stateliness 
which insensibly reminds one of the 
land of dykes and broad breeches, 
It is the least ‘*French” of any 
town I have ever seen in France ; none 
of that light merriment, that gay vola- 
tility of voice and air which form the 
usual atmosphere of a French town. 
All is still, orderly, and sombre; and 
yet on the night in which—something 
more than fifty years back—lI first en- 
tered it, a very different scene was 
presented to my eyes. 

It was about ten o'clock; and by a 
moon nearly full, the diligence rattled 
along the covered ways of the old for- 
tress, and crossing many a moat and 
drawbridge, the scenes of a once glo- 
rious struggle, entered the narrow 
streets, traversed a wide place, and 
drew up within the ample portals of 
* La Poste.” 

Before I could remove the wide 
capote which I wore, the waiter ushered 
me into a large salon where a party of 
about forty persons were seated at 
supper. With a few exceptions they 
were all military officers, and sous- 
officiers of the expedition, whose noisy 
gaiety and boisterous mirth sufficiently 
attested that the entertainment had 
begun a considerable time before. 

A profusion of bottles, some empty, 
others in the way to become so, cover- 
ed the table, amidst which lay the 
fragments of a common table-d’héte 
supper —large dishes of cigars and 
basins of tobacco figuring beside the 
omelettes and the salad. 

The noise, the crash, the heat, the 
smoke, and the confusion—the clinking 
of glasses, the singing, and the speech- 
making, made a scene of such turmoil 
and uproar, that I would gladly have 
retired to some quieter atmosphere, 
when suddenly an accidental glimpse 
of my uniform caught some eyes among 
the revellers, and a shout was raised of 
** Holloa, comrades! here's one of the 
* Gardes’ among us.” And at once the 
whole assembly rose up to greet me. 
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For full ten minutes I had to submit 
to a series of salutations, which led to 
every form, from hand-shaking and 
embracing to kissing; while, perfectly 
unconscious of any cause for my popu- 
larity, I went through the ceremo- 
nies like one in a dream. 

“‘Where’s Kilmaine?” ‘What of 
Hardy?” “Is Grouchy coming?” 
«Can the Brest fleet sail?” ‘* How 
many line-of-battle ships have they ?” 
**What’s the artillery force?” ‘Have 
you brought any money?” This last 
question, the most frequent of all, was 
suddenly poured in upon me, and with 
a fortunate degree of rapidity, that I 
had no time for a reply, had I even the 
means of making one. 

‘* Let the lad have a seat and a glass 
of wine before he submits to this in- 
terrogatory,” said a fine, jolly-looking 
old chef-d’escadron at the head of the 
table, while he made a place for me at 
his side. ‘ Now tell us, boy, what 
number of the Gardes are to be of our 
party ?” 

I looked a little blank at the ques- 
tion, for in truth I had not heard of 
the corps before, nor was I aware that 
it was their uniform I was then wear- 
ing. 

‘Come, come, be frank with us, 
lad,” said he; “we are all comrades 
here. Confound secrecy, ny I.” 

* Ay, ay,” cried the whole assem- 
bly together—*“ confound secrecy. We 
are not bandits nor highwaymen ; we 
have no need of concealment.” 

*T'll be as frank as you can wish, 
comrades,” said I; “and if I lose some 
importance in your eyes by owning 
that Iam not the master of a single 
state secret, I prefer to tell you so, to 
attempting any unworthy disguise. I 
come here, by orders from General 
Kilmaine, to join your expedition ; and 
except this letter for General Hum- 
bert, I have no claim to any consider- 
ation whatever.” 

The old chef took the letter from 
my hands and examined the seal and 
superscription carefully, and then pass- 
ed the document down the table for 
the satisfaction of the rest. 

While I continued to watch with 
anxious eyes the letter on which so 
much of my own fate depended, a low 
whispering conversation went on at 
my side, at the end of which the chef 
said— 

“It’s more than likely, lad, that 
your regiment is not coming ; but our 
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general is not to be baulked for that. 
Go he will; and let the government 
look to themselves if he is not sup- 
ported. At all events, you had better 
see General Humbert at once; there’s 
no saying what that dispatch may 
contain. Santerre, conduct him up 
stairs.” 

A smart young fellow arose at the 
bidding, and beckoned me to follow 
him. 

It was not without difficulty that we 
forced our way up stairs, down which 
porters, and sailors, and soldiers were 
now carrying a number of heavy trunks 
and packing-cases. At last we gained 
an ante-room, where confusion seem- 
ed at its highest, crowded as it was by 
soldiers, the greater number of them 
intoxicated, and all in a state of 
riotous and insolent insubordination. 
Amongst these were a number of the 
townspeople, eager to prefer com- 
plaints for outrage and robbery, but 
whose subdued voices were drowned 
amid the clamour of their oppressors. 
Meanwhile, clerks were writing away 
receipts for stolen and pillaged articles, 
and which, signed with the name of 
the general, were grasped at with 
eager avidity. Even personal injuries 
were requited in the same cheap fashion, 
orders on the national treasury being 
freely issued for damaged noses and 
smashed heads, and gratefully received 
by the confiding populace. 

** If the wind draws a little more to 
the southward before morning, we'll 
pay our debts with the top-sail sheet, 
and it will be somewhat shorter, and 
to the full as honest,” said a man in a 
naval uniform. 

‘«* Where's the officer of the ‘ Regiment 
des Guides,’” cried a soldier from the 
door at the further end of the room; 
and before I had time to think over 
the designation of rank given me, I 
was hurried into the general’s pre- 
sence, 

General Humbert, whose age might 
have been thirty-eight or forty, was a 
tall, well-built, but somewhat over-cor- 
pulent man; his features frank and 
manly, but with a dash of coarseness 
in their expression, particularly about 
the mouth; a sabre-cut, which had 
divided the upper lip, and whose cica- 
trix was then seen through his mous- 
tache, heightening the effect of his si- 
nister look ; his carriage was singularly 
erect and soldierlike, but all his ges- 
tures betrayed the habits of one who 


had risen from the ranks, and was not 
unwilling to revive the recollection. 

He was parading the room from end 
to end when I entered, stopping occa- 
sionally to look out from an open win- 
dow upon the bay, where by the clear 
moonlight might be seen the ships of the 
fleet at anchor. Two oflicers of his staff 
were writing busily ata table, whence the 
materials of a supper had not yet been 
removed. They did not look up as I 
came forward, nor did he notice me in 
any way for several minutes. Suddenly 
he turned towards me, and snatching 
the letter I held in my hand, proceeded 
to read it. A burst of coarse laughter 
broke from him as he perused the lines ; 
and then throwing down the paper on 
the table, he cried out— 

**So much for Kilmaine’s contin- 
gent. Lasked for a company of en- 
gineers and a battalion of ‘les Gardes,’ 
and they send me a boy from the ca- 
valry-school of Saumur. I tell them 
that I want some fellows conversant 
with the language and the people, able 
to treat with the peasantry, and ac- 
quainted with their habits, and here I 
have got a raw youth whose highest ac- 
quirement in all likelihood is to daub a 
map with water-colours, or take fortifi- 
cations with a pair of compasses! I 
wish I had some of these learned gen- 
tlemen in the trenches for a few hours. 
Parbleu! I think I could teach them 
something they'd not learn from Citizen 
Carnot. Well, sir,” said he, turning 
abruptly towards me, “ how many 
battalions of the ‘ Guides’ are com- 
pleted 4 

«© T cannot tell, general,” was my 
timid answer. 

‘*‘ Where are they stationed ?” 

«Of that also I am ignorant, sir.” 

‘* Peste!” cried he, stamping his foot 
passionately ; then cubbee checking 
his anger, he asked, ‘* How many are 
coming to join this.expedition? Is there 
a regiment, a battalion, a company ? 
Can you tell me with certainty that a 
sergeant’s-guard is on the way hither?” 

“IT cannot, sir; I know nothing 
whatever about the regiment in ques- 
tion.” 

«* You have never seen it 
vehemently. 

*¢ Never, sir.” 

«This exceeds all belief,” exclaimed 
he, with a crash of his closed fist upon 
the table. “‘ Three weeks letter-writing! 
Estafettes, orderlies, and special cou- 
riers to no end! And here we have an 
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* To join your expedition, general.” 

‘* Have they told you it was a holi- 
day-party that we had planned? Did 
they say it was a junketting we were 
bent upon ?” 

*« If they had, sir, I would not have 
come.” 

“The greater fool you, then! that's 
all,” cried he, laughing; ‘“ when I was 
= age I'd not have hesitated twice 

tween a merry-making and a bayonet- 
charge.” 

While be was thus speaking, he never 
ceased to sign his name to every paper 
placed before him by one or other of 
the secretaries. 

** No, parbleu!” he went on, ‘‘ La 
maitresse before the mitraille any day 
for me. But what’s all this, Girard. 
Here I'm issuing orders upon the na- 
tional treasury for hundreds of thou- 
sands without let or compunction.” 

The aide-de-camp whispered a word 
or two in a low tone. 

**T know it, lad; I know it well,” 
said the general, laughing heartily ; «*I 
only pray that all our requisitions may 
be as easily obtained in future. Well, 
Monsieur le Garde, what are we to do 
with you.” 

‘“Not refuse me, I hope, general,” 
said I, diffidently. 

** Not refuse you, certainly ; but in 
what capacity to take you, lad, that’s 
the question. If you had served—if 
you had even walked a campaign ——.” 

“So I have, general—this will show 

ou where I have been ;” and I handed 
im the “‘livret” which every soldier 
carries of his conduct and career. 

He took the book, and casting his 
eyes hastily over it, exclaimed— 

** Why, what’s this, lad? You've 
been at Kehl, at Emenendingen, at Ror- 
shach, at Huyningen, through all that 
Black Forest affair with Moreau! You 
have seen smoke, then. Ay! I see 
honourable mention of you besides, for 
readiness in the field and zeal during 
action. What! more brandy! Gi- 
rard. Why our Irish friends must have 
been exceedingly thirsty. I’ve given 
them credit for something like ten thou- 
sand ‘ velts” already! No matter, the 
poor fellows may have to put up with 
short rations for all this yet—and there 
e my signature once more. What 

oes that blue light mean, Girard ?” 


1 cur from a cavalry institute, 
asked for a strong reinforce- 
Then what brought you here, 
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said he, pointing to a bright blue star 
that shone from a mast of one of the 
ships of war. 

*‘'That is the signal, general, that 
the embarkation of the artillery is 
complete.” 

‘‘Parbleu!” said he, with a laugh, 
‘it need not have taken long ; they’ve 
given in two batteries of eights, and 
one of them has not a gun fit for 
service. There goes a rocket, now. 
Isn’t that the signal to heave short on 
the anchors? Yes, to be sure. And 
now it is answered by the other! Ha! 
lads, this does look like business at 
last !” 

The door opened as he spoke, and a 
naval officer entered. 

‘*The wind is drawing round to the 
south, general; we can weigh with 
the ebb if you wish it.” 

** Wish 1t!—if I wish it! Yes, with 
my whole heart and soul I do! Iam 
just as sick of La Rochelle as is La 
Rochelle of me. The salute that an- 
nounces our departure will be a ‘ feu- 
de-joie’ to both of us! Ay, sir, tell 
your captain that I need no further 
notice than that he is ready. Girard, 
see to it that the marauders are sent 
on board in irons. The fellows must 
learn at once that discipline begins 
when we trip our anchors. As for 
you,” said he, turning to me, “you 
shall act upon my staff with provisional 
rank as sous-lieutenant: time will show 
if the grade should be confirmed. And 
now hasten down to the quay, and 
put yourself under Colonel Lerrasin’s 
orders.” 

Colonel Lerrasin, the second in 
command, was, in many respects, the 
very opposite of Humbert. Sharp, 
petulant, and irascible, he seemed 
quite to overlook the fact, that, in an 
expedition which was little better than 
a foray, there must necessarily be a 

reat relaxation of the rules of discip- 
ine, and many irregularities at least 
winked at, which, in stricter seasons, 
would call for punishment. The con- 
sequence was, that a large proportion 
of our force went on board under ar- 
rest, and many actually inirons. The 
Irish were, without a single exception, 
all drunk; and the English soldiers, 
who had procured their liberation from 
imprisonment on condition of joining 
the expedition, had made sufficiently 
free with the brandy-bottle, to for- 
get their new alliance, and vent their 
hatred of France and Frenchmen in 
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expressions whose only alleviation was, 
that they were nearly unintelligible. 

Such a scene of uproar, discord, and 
insubordination never was seen. The 
relative conditions of guard and pri- 
soner elicited national animosities that 
were scarcely even dormant, and many 
a bloody encounter took place between 
those whose instinct was too powerful 
to feel themselves anything but ene- 
mies. A cry, too, was raised, that it 
was meant to betray the whole expe- 
dition to the English, whose fleet, it 
was asserted, had been, seen off Oleron 
that morning ; and although there was 
not even the shadow of a foundation 
for the belief, it served to increase the 
alarm and confusion. Whether origi- 
nating or not with the Irish, I cannot 
say, but certainly they took advantage 
of it to avoid embarking; and now be- 

an a schism which threatened to wreck 
the whole expedition, even in the har- 
bour. 

The Irish, as indifferent to the call 
of discipline as they were ignorant of 
French, refused to obey orders save 
from officers of their own country ; 
and although Lerrasin ordered two 
companies to ‘‘ load with ball and fire 
low,” the similar note for preparation 


from the insurgents induced him to re- 
scind the command and try a compro- 


mise. In this crisis I was sent by 
Lerrasin to fetch what was called the 
** Committee,” the three Irish depu- 
ties who accompanied the force. They 
had already gone aboard of the Deda- 
lus, little foreseeing the difficulties that 
were to arise on shore. 

Seated in a small cabin next the 
wardroom, I found these three gentle- 
men, whose names were Tone, Teel- 
ing, and Sullivan. Their attitudes were 
os and despondent, and their 
ooks anything but encouraging as I 
entered. A paper on which a few 
words had been scrawled, and signed 
with their three names underneath, lay 
before them, and on this their eyes 
were bent with a sad and deep mean- 
ing. I knew not then what it meant, 
but I afterwards learned that it was a 
compact formally entered into and 
drawn up, that if, by the chance of 
war, they should fall into the enemy’s 
hands, they would anticipate their fate 
by suicide, but leave to the English 
government all the ignominy and dis- 
grace of their death. 

They seemed scarcely to notice me 
as I came forward, and even when I 
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delivered my message they heard it 
with a half indifference. 

** What do you want us to do, sir?” 
said Teeling, the eldest of the party. 
**We hold no command in the service. 
It was against our advice and counsel 
that you accepted these volunteers at 
all. We have no influence over them.” 

‘‘ Not the slightest,” broke in Tone. 
*‘These fellows are bad soldiers and 
worse Irishmen. ‘The expedition will 
do better without them.” 

** And they better without the ex- 
pedition,” muttered Sullivan, drily. 

“But you will come, gentlemen, 
and speak to them,” said I. ‘You 
can at least assure them that their 
suspicions are unfounded.” 

“Very true, sir,” replied Sullivan, 
‘we can do so, but with what success? 
No, no. If you can't maintain discip- 
line here on your own soil, you'll 
make a bad hand of doing it when you 
have your foot on Irish ground. And, 
after all, I for one am not surprised 
at the report gaining credence.” 

‘¢ How s0, sir,” asked I, indignantly. 

“Simply that when a promise of 
fifteen thousand men dwindles down to 
a force of eight hundred; when a 
hundred thousand stand of arms come 
to be represented by a couple of thou- 
sand ; when an expedition, pledged by: 
a government, has fallen down to a 
marauding party; when Hoche or 
Kleber But never mind, I al- 
ways swore that if you sent but a cor- 
poral’s guard that I'd go with them.” 

A musket-shot here was heard, fol- 
lowed by a sharp volley and a cheer, 
and, in an agony of anxiety, I rushed 
to the deck, Although above half a 
mile from the shore, we could see the 
movement of troops hither and thither, 
and hear the loud words of command. 
Whatever the struggle, it was over in 
a moment, and now we saw the troops 
descending the steps to the boats. 
With an inconceivable speed the men 
fell into their places, and, urged on 
by the long sweeps, the heavy launches 
swept across the calm water of the bay. 

If a cautious reserve prevented any 
open questioning as to the late affray, 
the second boat which came alongside 
revealed some of its terrible conse- 
quences. Seven wounded soldiers were 
assisted up the side by their comrades, 
and in total silence conveyed to their 
station between decks. 

‘* A bad augury this!” muttered Sul- 
livan, as his eye followed them. ‘They 
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might as well have left that work for 
the English!” 

“A swift six-oar boat, with the 
tricolour flag floating for a° flag-staff 
at her stern, now skimmed along 
toward us, and as she came nearer 
we could recognise the uniforms of 
the officers of Humbert’s staff, while 
the burly figure of the general himself 
was soon distinguishable in the midst 
of them. 

As he stepped up the ladder, not a 
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trace of displeasure could be seen on 
his broad bold features. Greeting the 
assembled officers with a smile, he 
asked how the wind was? 

All fair, and freshening at every 
moment,” was the answer. 

‘* May it continue!” cried he, ‘fer. 
vently. ‘ Welcome a hurricane, if it 


only waft us westward!” 

The foresail filled out as he spoke, 
the heavy mass heaved over to the 
wind, and we began our voyage. 
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Tue injury done by vague and inde- 
terminate notions in practical sciences, 
such as theology, morals, and politics, 
has been happily illustrated by the pa- 
rallelinstance of the mischievous effects 
of a fog in London. The danger of 
the case arises from the mixture of light 
and obscurity. If the privation of light 
were total, and the darkness were, like 
that of Egypt, “a darkness that might 
be felt,” an entire suspension of human 
activity would ensue. “ T’hey saw not 
one another, neither rose any from his 
lace.” But the mixture of light is just 
sufficient to tempt men to continue 
their business, and venture abroad, 
though not enough to save them from 
the risk of running against a lamp- 
ost, or stumbling down a cellar. So 
ikewise, in the case of an intellectual 
haze, the great danger is, that those 
whose understandings are informed 
with nothing better than half-views 
and indeterminate notions, will, never- 
theless, judge and act as vigorously as 
if they were judging and acting in the 
broad daylight of clear reason. 

But there is another peculiar danger 
connected with some intellectual fogs, 
for which it is not easy to find a paral- 
lel. The citizens of London, though 
pretty well habituated to November 
mists, are rarely, if ever, known to full 
in love with the grand obscurity of that 
mysterious state of the atmosphere, or 
persuade themselves that they could 
then cross Fleet-street most safely when 
they could not distinguish an omnibus 


from a dog-cart. But let the reader 
imagine to himself, if he can, a mist 
so resplendent with gay, prismatic co- 
lours, such “a gorgeous canopy of 
golden air,” as that men should begin 
to forget its inconvenience in their ad- 
miration of its beauty, and a kind of 
nebular taste should prevail for pre- 
ferring this glorious dimness to the 
vulgar clarity of common day. Nothing 
short of such a case as this would af- 
ford a parallel for the mischief done to 
the public mind by those writers, at 
present so popular in England and 
America, who have long been accus- 
toming their disciples to admire, as a 
style truly philosophical, what can 
hardly be described otherwise than as 
a certain haze of words imperfectly 
understood, through which some re- 
mote ideas, scarcely distinguishable in 
their outlines, loom, as it were, upon 
the view in a dusky kind of grandeur 
which vastly exaggerates their propor- 
tions. 

It is chiefly in such foggy forms that 
the metaphysical philosophy of Ger- 
many is every day exercising an in- 
creasing influence on the popular lite- 
rature of England: and its practical 
effect seems to be felt much more in 
the production of a distaste, and even 
contempt for all metaphysics or theo- 
logy of home-growth, than in substi- 
tuting anything definite in their place. 
It has been, indeed, sufficiently instil- 
led into men’s minds, that German 
philosophy is something far more pro- 
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found than anything hitherto extant in 
our native literature; but what that 
profound something is, appears not at 
all so generally understood by the mass 
of its admirers. We are willing to 
assume that the distinguished gentle- 
men who have set the fashion in this 
case, have, in their own private studies, 
acquired a more exact and complete 
acquaintance with it than they deem it 
necessary to exhibit in their writings : 
but we are pretty sure that a large 
proportion of their followers have been 
content to take matters upon trust, 
and believe with an implicit faith that 
what they perceive to be very hard 
thinking, is very accurate thinking 
also. However that may be, tran- 
scendentalism is unquestionably the 
vogue at present. How long it may 
continue so, it is not so easy to calcu- 
late. We, in these countries, have been, 
from time immemorial, apt to lag be- 


hind the rest of Europe in matters of 


fashion. We take up some peculiarity 
just when it has become so soiled and 
common in the place of its nativity, as 
to be there passing out of repute. As 
Falstaff would express it, “We sing 
the tunes the carmen whistle.” In 
Germany itself, that grotesque dress 
of mysticism in which their philosophy 
was at first invested, and which gave 
it an air at once so strange and strik- 
ing, is beginning to be thought rather 
an incumbrance than an advantage; 
and some of the younger Hegelinus 
have startled their more ceremonious 
elders by presenting them with the 
principles of the sects, faithfully, but 
somewhat coarsely, rendered into the 
vulgar tongue. It seems to be felt, 
even there, that to produce a perma- 
nent, as well as a strong effect upon 
the popular mind, matter-of-fact in a 
plain style must be set before it; and 
probably the author whose book we 
purpose to review, has exercised a 
sound discretion, as well as shown a 
just taste, in calculating his argument, 
both in matter and manner, rather for 
coming than for present popularity. 
Not that he has neglected altogether 
to sacrifice to the Graces at present 
worshipped by the reading public. He 
has done so, in our humble opinion, 
rather too largely. Though there be 
no mysticism, there is a superabun- 
dance of rhetoric, and that peculiar 
kind of redundant illustration which, 
like Homer’s similes, runs wild into 
episode. A literary Cuvier would set 


him down as Chalmero-Butlerian. But 
the sobriety of his principles, the sound- 
ness of his arguments, and the good- 
ness of his aim, would redeem in our 
eyes a thousand greater faults of man- 
ner than can be justly imputed to 
him. 

The practical knowledge which the 
disciples of Butler love best to study, 
is the knowledge of things and persons, 
not as they are in themselves, but as 
they are in respect of us. The ambi- 
tious mind of man naturally grasps 
first at the former sort of knowledge, 
supposing that, having gained it, the 
other will follow as a corollary. No 
doubt such is the highest form of know- 
ledge where it is attainable; but it 
seems attainable only in a few cases, if 
any, and those of no great practical 
importance. The great mass of our 
as knowledge consists in a know- 
edge of the relations—not of the es- 
sences of things—a knowledge not so 
much derived by deductive infer- 
ence, as reached by inductive observa- 
tion. Mr. M‘Cosh’s object is to ascer- 
tain what can be learned by observa- 
tion of the method of God’s govern- 
ment of the world, physical and moral. 
Such an inquiry seems, like Bishop 
Butler’s great work, to assume, in the 
outset, the existence of the Deity; and 
though the state of the controversy 
with infidels in the last century made 
such an assumption safe then, matters 
have so changed their aspect at present, 
that, finding Deism no longer tenable, 
the enemy has preferred the bolder 
position of Atheism, withdrawing from 
the open plain of experience to those 
mountains of fundamental principles, 
which, as this author eloquently says, 
is a region ** often covered with clouds, 
but where all the streams of science 
have their fountains.” From these 
fastnesses, Mr. M‘Cosh undertakes to 
dislodge the adversary. Yet we have 
some doubts whether, after all, the ex- 
pedition be absolutely necessary. As 
there is plainly no presumption against 
the existence of a physlead and moral 
Governor of the universe, so it seems 
to us that a proof that the course of 
things is as if there were such a Gover- 
nor, is in itself’ a legitimate proof of 
his existence. But our duty at present 
is to attend our author, not to guide 
him. 

‘General laws” are, according to 
the cant of modern Infidelity, the true 
substitute for the old idea of God. 
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The phrase is one of most convenient 
ambiguity to the employers of it, and 
the first business of the author is to 
distinguish its various meanings. He 
specifies three several significations 
which it may bear:—1. The proper- 
ties of bodies. But these cannot, with 
any plausibility, be assigned as the 
causes of the course of nature, because 
bodies require a certain combination 
and adjustment, before they can act 
upon one another, and it is only upon 
one another that they act. No material 
substance changes spontaneously, but, 
when severed from external agents, 
remains for ever in the state in which 
it was when the separation took place. 

Hence we come (2), to another 
meaning: the action of two or more 
substances so adjusted as to make their 
properties active. Here, indeed, an 
account is given of the effects resulting 
from such an adjustment; but it is 
only given by assigning what raises 
another question as to the cause deter- 
mining that adjustment itself. Baffled 
here, then, we turn to the last meaning 
(3), a predication of such resemblance 
as brings certain objects into a common 
class—as when we say that all quadru- 
peds are mammalia. But in this sense, 
to speak of the action of a general law 
is manifestly absurd, because the thing 
spoken of is the mere enunciation of a 
fact. 

The great value of this part of the 
work consists in bringing clearly before 
the reader the fact, that we must sup- 
pose an original adjustment of the pro- 
perties of the elementary bodies to each 
other, in certain definite combinations, 
to account for the continued action of 
the machinery of the universe. If this 
be admitted, then no assignment of 
secondary physical causes, however 
subtle or intricate, can evade the old 
argument from design. It only pushes 
it back ; and (what is specially worthy 
of remark) increases the force of its 
recoil by every point which it is made to 
recede. Suppose, for example, that 
= can show demonstrably, from the 

own properties of matter, that a cer- 
tain mixture in definite proportions of 

s, acids, and earths, will develope 
itself into the organized structure of a 
plant, or an animal, and what have 
you shown but the admirable simplicity 
of the contrivance by which the Author 
of nature secures his multiplied ends ? 
The state of science in modern times 
only requires that, instead of stopping 
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short at the mechanism by which the 
end is immediately obtained, the argu- 
ment for design should bottom itself 
upon the selection of original colloca- 
tions or adjustments fruitful in deve- 
loped mechanism for the attainment of 
the Creator's ends. 

Driven from the shelter of ambiguity 
afforded by the term * laws,” the Athe- 
ist is reduced either (1) to deny that 
the properties of bodies require mutual 
adjustment by some external agent, 
and seek a cause of development in 
some original pe of matter itself’; 
or (2), to deny that a cause is to be 
sought at all, and reduce all science to 
a mere affair of classification and ar- 
rangement—the finding of the most 
general possible expression for the facts 
of the universe. 

This latter evasion leads the author 
into a discussion of the difficult ques- 
tion concerning cause and effect. Is 
a cause only an antecedent phenome- 
non; an effect a consequent pheno- 
menon; and the connexion between 
them merely the strength of the asso- 
ciation between the two ideas in our 
minds? Mr. M‘Cosh thinks otherwise. 
He undertakes to establish that, while 
the notion of an effect is certainly that 
of a phenomenon—a change of state— 
the notion of the cause which we feel 
that such a change requires is that 
of a substance, endowed with certain 
powers or properties by which the 
change is effected. This statement, as 
he remarks, while it is in accordance 
with the natural notions of men’s 
minds, secures natural theology from 
the attacks which some metaphysicians 
have made upon it from this quarter. 
Admitting that material substances are 
real causes, brings with it no danger, 
since experience shows that their pro- 
yerties cannot act without previous ad- 
em and combination; while the 

imitation of effects to changes renders 
it unnecessary to search for a cause of 
the eternal existence of the Supreme. 

Some, however, we apprehend, there 
will be, who, readily granting to this 
author that action and passion are 
predicable only of substances, will feel 
a difficulty in the way of allowing any 
proper activity to matter. It must be 
allowed that our notions of distinct 
material substances are vague and ob- 
scure; and that some of those who 
speak of the powers of material sub- 
stances use expressions which would 
lead one to suppose that they retained 
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certain obsolete notions of common 
essences that are probably foreign to 
their thoughts. What, e.g., is the sub- 
stance meant, when we speak of the 
power of the magnet to attract iron? 
It is not surely intended that there is 
really but one identical substance in 
all matter, or in all loadstones, or that 
the particular loadstone before us, 

accidentally cut to certain particular 
dimensions, becomes, by being sepa- 
rated from the block, a new singul: uw 
substance. This better may he the 
popular notion, but it can hardly be 
the scientific one. The truth is, that, 
in a vulgar way of thinking, the 
mind deals very much pro duidiein 
with material substances, n: wrowing or 
extending their limits as suits its own 
convenience; and seems able and apt 
to consider any portion of matter 
which it can take in at one view, and 
shut off for a time from other things 
by any noticeable limits, as a particu- 
lar substance. Speaking scientifically, 
however, the substance, or rather 
aggregate of substances, intended, must 
be some original atoms, of whose ex- 
istence it must be allowed that we have 
no direct and of 
which, unquestion: ibly, the mind takes 
no conscious cognizance, when it places 
the cause of attraction in the magnet. 
But still, upon what ground, it may 
be asked, are even these atoms assert- 
ed to be simple substances? Their 
little parts may cohere, if you please, 
with a foree which delies the known 
powers of nature to separate them :— 
still they are parts separable by Om- 
hip tence and, when the mind con- 
siders any one part by itself, must it 
not regard t that as a separate substance 
as truly as one solid inch in a glass 
decanter is really a different thing from 
all the contiguous solid inches ?—or, to 
put the matter in another light, would 
such a force of cohesion as would make 
the decanter practically an atom, make 
it also a distinct singular substance ? 
But if we take refuge in Boseovich’s 

points of attraction and repulsion, is 
not this really to drop the idea of mat- 
ter, without confessing it? ‘These and 
many other (perhaps more important) 
difficulties will probal ily induce some 
readers to prefer the doctrine laid 
down by Mr. Stewart upon this ques- 
tion:— 


sensible evidence, 


scet 


“When it is said,” he observes, “ that 
in nature indicates the operation 
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of a cause, the word cause expr.sses some- 
thing which is supposed to be necessarily 
connected with the change; and without 
which it could not have happened. This 
may be called the metaphysical meaning of 
the word, and such causes may be called 
metaphysical or efficient causes, In natu- 
ral philosophy, however, when we speak of 
one thing being the cause of another, all that 
we mean is, that the two are constantly con- 
joined, so that when we see the one we may 
expect the other. These conjunctions we 
learn from experience alone, and without an 
acquaintance with them we could not ac- 
commodate our conduct to the established 
course of nature. The causes which are the 
objects of our investigation in natural philoso- 
phy may, for the sake of distinction, be 
called physical causes. .« .« « « In 
stating the arguments for the existence of 
the Deity, several modern philosophers have 
been at pins to illustrate that law of our 
nature which leads us to refer every change 
we perceive in the universe to the operation 
of an efficient cause. This reference is not 
the result of reasoning, but necessarily ac- 
companies the sensation, so as to render it 
impossible for us to see the change without 
feeling a conviction of the operation of some 
cause by which it was produced ; much in 
the same manner in which we find it to be 
impossible to conceive a sensation without 
being impressed with a belief of the existence 
of a sentient being. Hence, I apprehend, 
it is that when we see two events constantly 
conjoined, we are led to associate the idea of 
causation or efficiency with the former, and 
to refer to it that power or energy by which 
the change was produced. . . It is by 
an association somewhat similiar that we 
connect our sensations of colour with the 
primary qualities of body. A moment’s re- 
flection must satisfy any one that the sen- 
sation of colour can only reside in a mind ; 
and yet our natural bias is surely to connect 
colour with extension and figure, and to con- 
ceive white, blue, and yellow, as something 
spread over the surfaces of bodies. In the 

ume way we are led to associate with in- 
animate matter the idea of power, force, 
energy, and cavsation, which are all attri- 
butes of mind, and can exist ina mind only.” 
—Elements of P. of H M., Chap. I. see. ii. 
pp. 54, 56. 


In a word, the person of whom we 
speak will be apt to argue thus:— 
Mind is confessedly a cause, a sub- 
stantial cause, of which, as a cause, 
we have direct evidence in our consci- 
ousness. We are compelled by the 
law of our nature to conclude the ex- 
istence of a causal substance where we 
perceive a change. But that this is a 
material substance we have no evi- 
dence whatever. For it is confessed 

y 
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that the bias of our minds which leads 
us, in a particular case, to treat the 
immediately contiguous phy sical ante- 
cedent as the true cause, is illusory. 
All we can truly affirm, upon any hyp a 
thesis, with respect to any physical 

conjunction, is, that upon the presence 
of it certain effects will ensue—that it 
is either the cause, or a certain mark of 
the presence of the cause. Since, even 
upon the supposition of true ma- 
terial efficient causes, how can we be 
sure that the material agent which pro- 
duces Any given effect may be not the 
sensible ‘object with which it is con- 

joined, but a subtle being which has 
hitherto, and will for ever, elude hu- 
man observation? ‘There is, then, no 
one material substance which we can, 
upon any direct evidence, pronounce 
to be a cause in this sense at all; and, 
therefore, it is more philosophic: il to 


recognise, in such cases, the agency of 


such” a substance as we know to be 
apable of causation. 
ut in rans the 
knowle edge,” e have almost lost our- 
selves in * the ‘eats. Let us return 
to regions more level to our capacities. 
Laws of nature, then, are to be con- 
sidered as laws imposed by God upon 
nature; and, through an instructive 
and entertaining chapter, the author 
proceeds to point out instances of the 
adaptation of the general laws of nature 
to the constitution of the human mind, 
The mind is naturally fitted to love 
the combination of variety and same- 
ness, and the number of elements in 
the collocations of things around is 
sufficient to produce variety without 
confusion. ‘The mind is furnished 
with an intuition of connexions between 
henomena—a natural vaticination, as 
Berkele xy calls it, of : an expected order ; 
and the prophe ey is fulfilled by a caus- 
al connexion between all events. ‘The 
mind is fitted to gather knowledge by 
experienc e, and an experience is pro- 
vided for it. Phenomena have causes ; 
substances are so adjusted as to act; 
causes adjusted so as to eg eene- 
ral laws of succession. We have facul- 
ties enabling usto generalise and classify 
for the attainment of knowledge, prac- 
tical and speculative ; and the princi- 
ple of order is maintained throughout 
the world in number, form, colour, &c., 
both in more obvious lines for practi- 
cal direction, and in more intricate 
and various, where only the eye of the 
philosopher can detect them. The 
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mind is made apt to love the beautiful, 
and beauty, both moral and physical, 
is presented to it. 

But there is one circumstance con- 
nected with the laws of nature which 
thinking men have, in all ages, re- 
marked with some surprise—that the 
ascertainable stability and universality 
of those laws increases as we recede 
from earth, and man’s prac ‘tical con- 
cerns. The simplicity of the laws of 
the heavenly bodies, e. g., enables us 
to caleulate with certainty their mo- 
tions for ages back and for ages to 
come; while the multiplici ity of the 
laws which regulate human affairs ren- 
ders the effects often as irregularly 
variable as if every cause had not been 
subje ected to precise conditions. Thus, 
in a rough way, it may be said, that 
what is put within our foresight is be- 
yond our power ; and what is within our 
power is be ryond our. foresight. It was 
this view of things which led Aristotle 
to exclude Providence from sublunary 
affairs, and compare the universe to a 
great household, in which the provi- 
dent care of the master extends itself 
but slightly to the crowd of slaves and 
cattle. 

Thecommonaccountof the irregulari- 
ties of earthly affairs is, that it is a neces- 
sary defect arising from the unavoidable 
crossing of the comple x general laws 
by which the *y are ordere d, and which 
Omnipotence itself could not prevent, 
consistently with the use of any | 
neral laws at all, But this author is 
dissatisfied with that explanation. The 
final end of these irregularities is to be 
sought in the discipline which they 
provide for parts of our intellectual 
and moral nature, which would other- 
wise lack their due culture. The 
recurrences of nature surround us by 
[with] friends and familiar faces ; and 
we feel that we can walk with security 
and composure in the scenes in which 
our Maker has placed us. The occur- 
rences of nature, on the other hand, 
bring us into contact with new objects 
and strangers, and quicken our ener- 
gies by means of the feelings of eu- 
riosity and astonishment which are 
awakened.” But the great reason of 
these apparent irregularities is, that 
the interferences of general laws are so 
calculated as to make the course of 
things administer a particular provi- 
dence suitable to the ever-changing 
moral characters and conditions of 
beings undergoing a discipline for an- 
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other life. 'Theauthor, in short, adopts, 
to some extent, Leibnitz’s grand con- 
ception of a pre-esté iblished harmony 
between the moral and the physic: al 
world, and regards Providence as ma- 
nifested in the designed interferences 
of laws with one another, not in sus- 


pension of those laws by direct acts of 


a controlling Divine power. ‘There 
are several interesting remarks upon 
this view of things as applied to the 
great question of the effic acy of prayer; 

but it will probably be still felt by 
many, that one great moral diflic ulty 
remains untouched. Tf this be the 
true theory of prayer, the more fully, 
it will be said, we understand what 
we are really about when we pray, the 
better. It cannot be necessary for the 
right use of means that we should put 
out of mind the true account of their 
utility. How can one feel that it is 
other than an impediment to the ear- 
nestness of prayer, to have a full con- 
viction present to his mind, that he. is 
not now by his supplication exercising 
any influence on the Being whom he 
addresses, but that the answer which 
he is to expect is the pre arranged re- 

sult of causes, set in motion once for 
all at the creation of the world? It 
may, indeed, tend to lessen this dif. 
ficulty, to observe, that the present 
sympathy, so to spe ak, of the Deity 
with the suppliant, is just the same as 
if he were now answering the prayer 
which He long ago foresaw; but we 
doubt whether it will wholly remove 
it; and many minds will prefer recur- 
ring to the mysterious truth that time 
has no relation to the De ‘ity’s OWN eXx- 
istence ; and considering that the re- 
presentation of His acting now upon a 
present supplication, and his having 
foreseen things from the be ‘ginning, are 
both only analogic al representations 
of a thing inconceivable to our minds 
—that what takes place, with refer- 
ence to us in successive duration, has 
no suecession in reference to the Deity. 

What seems to be really meant by the 
terms for esight, pre-arrangeme nt, &e. 
in such cases is—that the causes which 
(relating to us) are antecedent in time 
to a given eflect, are arranged with a 
view to the prayer which (rel: atively to 
us) is long posterior to them. 

But here again we become aware 
that we have followed the author too 
far into the clouds. ‘The author passes 
now from the world without to the 
world within—from a survey of exter- 
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nal nature to a survey of the human 
mind; and here again we are doomed 
to stumble at the very threshold over 
metaphysics. 

The question of the freedom of the 
will is a controversy which at all times, 
and in all places, has divided men’s 
opinions, wherever and whenever the 
human mind has raised itself in any 
degree to abstract spec ulation. P agan 
science, when it expired, beque sathed 
this as a fatal legacy to the Christian 
schools, where, blended with the deeper 
interests of theological dispute, it has 
arrayed the divines of Christendom 
on either side as stern, if not angry, 
combatants in a protracted warfare, 
which has found a battle-field in every 
Church throughout the world ; and 
which, whatever tendency it m: ry have 
to cnlarge our knowlec lge, has certainly 
done little to improve our charity. Mr. 
M‘Cosh, we need hardly s say, for he is 
a cle reyman of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land, declares for nece ssity; but he 
makes large and candid admissions to 
the maintainers of liberty. He readily 
gives up, as an empty truism, Edwards’ 
dogma, that ‘the strongest motive de- 
termines the will;” judiciously observ- 
ing that the strongest motive can be 
fixed no otherwise than by determining 
the will; and (which is still more re- 
markable) he frankly allows the same 
writer’s objections to a se/f-determining 
power to be no better than childish 
cavils. However, upon explanation, 
it appears that he holds the will to be 
self-determined in no other way than 
as the understanding is—i. e., to act 
always in accordance with its own fixed 
laws. Any other freedom than this 
he regards as involving a surrender of 
the great axiom, that every event must 
have a cause—meaning thereby a fixed 
antecedent, which will always neces- 
sarily be followed by the same effect. 
There is, we apprehe nd, some confu- 
sion of thought in. the way in which 
this axiom is used as an argument 
against the freedom of the will—a con- 
fusion regarding both the character of 
the axiom itself, and the nature of the 
causes which it speaks of. ‘The axiom 
is treated as if, in its general e xpres- 
sion, it were engraven as an innate 
maxim on the mind; whereas the cor- 
rect account seems to be, that its ab- 
stract form is only a generalisation 
of the particular intuitive references 
which, on the occurrences of particular 
events, we make severally in each case 
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to a pariicular cause. The 
the general expression consists in its 
correctly repr esenting the particular 
intuitions of the mind, and therefore 
cannot legitimately be made a standard 
to control them. If an event can be 
specified which the mind does not in- 
tuitively refer to a necessary fixed 
sause, the axiom is thereby sufliciently 
shown not to cover that case. Now 
the maintainers of liberty assert that 
in the case of volitions there is no such 
referénce; nay more, that in the phe- 
nomenon of self-reproach there is in- 
volved a consciousness that, all ante- 
cedents remaining the 
volition might have been different from 
what it was; and that this is so neces- 
sarily involved i in the moral judgment, 
that as soon as such a conviction is ex- 
punged, and the mind taught to regard 


the volition as the necessary result of 


laws imposed by some other bei ing, the 
sense of responsibility vanishes. ‘That, 
in order to moral responsibility, the w ill 
must be viewed as an égx%—a self-act- 
ing principle—this author seems to ad- 
mit; but in his sense the understand- 
ing is an. dex%. Yet ro one blames 
himself for defects or errors of under- 
standing. 

Itisvain toallegein answ er tothis that 
we practically do disc over laws neces- 
sales regulating the will. The thing is 
true, but it is no answer ; for so far as 
the will is thus regulate d, it affords no 
matter for moral judgments. No one 
praises aman for preferring ple asure 
to pain, where everything else is equal ; 


and though the habitual “‘indulgenc e of 


criminal desires may produce a cha- 
racter (i. e., a relation between those 
desires and the will) of incurable pro- 
clivity to vice, our censure of such a 
character always proceeds on the notion 
of its having been formed by voluntary 
indulgence; and the natural strength 
of passion and natural weakness of un- 
derstanding are always allowed as ez- 
cuses diminishing guilt. Thus, in pro- 
portion as the will ; approaches the state 
of mechanical action, it ceases to be the 
object of the peculiar sentiments of 
praise or blame. The agent may be 
disliked or admired, but not commend- 
ed or censured. Indeed, it seems 
strange that those who speak so much 
of the character determining the will, 
should forget that the character, as 


value of 


same, the act of 
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distinguished from mere natural dis- 
position, is the creature of the will. 
But again, it is probable that many 

advocates of the freedom of the will 
may complain that the meaning of this 
fumous axiom is mistaken when it is 
thus applied. They will say that the 
cause which that axiom conte mplates 
is an efficient cause—a will; whereas 
the antecedents to which it is applied 
in the argument are mere antecedents. 
They will accordingly be ready with a 
distinction. We grant, they will say, 
that every volition must have an ante- 
cedent of some sort—namely, the pre- 
sence of one or more motives; but we 
deny that such antecedents are inva- 
riable antecedents, having a necessary 
connexion with the act of will, so as 
that, with the same antecedents, we 
shall always have the same consequents. 
Even in the world of matter, they will 
urge, this necessary connexion does 
not exist between phy: sical antecedents 
and consequents, but only between 
effects and efficients. No cause but the 
eflicient strictly fulfils the condition of 
absolutely invariable antecedence. All 
others are but causes analogically. 
There is nothing more than a high 
probability that the best ascertain- 
ed physical antecedents will always be 
attended with the same consequents. 
We must, then, either hold that the 
Deity, as a strict efficient, produces 
every partic ‘ular volition of our minds, 
or else give up the axiom as inappli- 

sable to “the present question. 

Desiring that this review should lead 

our readers to obtain and peruse the 
book itself, we have been led on to 
dwell more largely upon the incidental 
errors which the student might not 
perceive of himself, than upon the 
merits and beauties which he cannot 
fail to discover. The issue has been, 
that we have exhausted our space be- 
fore our work is done. But before we 
conclude, let us express our opinion 
once for all. This argument is the 
effort ofno common mind, The author 

annot stir any question he treats of 
without throwing up the deeply-seated 
seeds of thought. He is in general a 
powerful and convine ing re asoner, and 
like his master, Chalmers, he is apt to 
clothe his severest logic in a gorgeously 
embroidered robe of imagery and elo- 
quence. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE AND DEATH.* 


Futter accounts for the strange alter- 
ations which surnames undergo, till 
their original form can be longer re- 
cognised, by the consolatory refle section, 
that “ they are not the best families 
who spell best.” In our experience as 
reviewers, we are often led to observe 
that they are not the best men who 
write the best books. Still, whether 
his book be good or not, it is something 
for an author to impress his readers 
with the feeling that he is himself an 
amiable and well- -meaning man. It is 
something, too, to have such a resource 
as literature to fill up hours which 
would otherwise be passed perhaps idly 
and unprofitably. ‘The volume before 
us is plainly the work of a person 
having but little practice in the arts 
of book-m: vking. He regards Johnson 
with great admiration, and is anxious 
to call attention to some points in his 
character, but is every now and then 
misled by one or other of the idols of 
the heathen. <A sentence of Carlyle’s, 
or Sidney Smith's, or Leigh Hunt’s, is 
sure to lead him right or wrong where- 
ever the meteor light may shed its 
glimmer. We wish he would write 
without his books. He is best when 
he most relies on his own natural good 
sense, and is alone with Johnson or 
Boswell. The book would be a better 
book than it is, if he had not the weak, 
though kindly, habit of praising every- 
body and everything. It is unfortu- 
nate for him that he thinks it des irable, 
before telling us his own impression of 
Johnson, to read all that Macaulay, 
or Sidney Smith, or anybody else has 
written on the subject. 

Still the book is an entertaining 
book, and will be found an exceeding. 
ly pleasant travelling companion on a 
journey. It has a hundred agreeable 
stories—some of them resting on the 
best grounds of authenticity—seve- 
ral doubtful enough, still not by any 
means to be altogether rejected, as the 
stories invented about a great man are 
in general framed from a true concep- 
tion of his character, and believed 


because likely to be true. We cannot 
expect the author of a volume of ana 
to sift the evidence of every story he 
tells, and, as a volume of ana this book 
is to be regarded. 

Trotter’s “Memoirs of Fox” supply 
our author with a motto to his first 
chapter—* We continued our reading 
of Johnson’s*‘ Lives of the Poets.” How 
often at midnight, as Mr. Fox listened 
with avidity, he apologised to me for 
keeping me from my rest! but still, 
delighted with our reading, he would 

say, ‘Well, you may go on a little 
more.’” Some half-dozen testimonials, 
which might have been spared, follow. 
They are certificates of character for 
Johnson, written in the tone and tem- 
per of an Edinburgh or London man 
of some notoriety recommending an 
obscure friend to some situation in 
Ireland or the C olonies, and furnishing 
him with as m¢ any virtues as he can 
remember or invent. This chapter 
mi: ght have been spared. Johnson is 
not in want of the praises of Mr. An- 
derson, or Mrs. More, or others whom 
we find quoted, and whose gifts and 
graces are recorded in notes which, in 
some cases, communicate to us, for the 
first time, the very existence of the 
parties called as witnesses for Johnson. 
The next chapter is better. It is called 
** Johnson’s Early Religious Life.” 
Something is told us of the formal and 
austere habits of Johnson’s mother. 
Religion was made unpleasant to him; 
still it was impressed on his memory, 
and the lessons learned in earliest 
childhood influenced his after life. This 
topic is pursued through three or four 
chapters, and then we pass to a divi- 
sion of the book entitled ** Johnson’s 
Humanity,” which is dealt with some- 
what more successfully than the for- 
mer. ‘These formal divisions give an 
author but little aid, and are of no 
use whatever to the readers in any but 
a work of pure science. If in this 
book the leading incidents of Johnson’s 
life had been told with some reference 
to dates of time and place, it would 


* “Dr. Johnson: His Religious Life and Death.” 
“The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy,” &e. 


By the Author of “ Dr, Hookwell,” 
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have been infinitely more convenient 
in every way, and would have ren- 
dered some of the mistakes into which 
the author has fallen almost impossi- 
ble. However, we have no right to 
suggest alterations which would imply 
a change in the whole plan of the book. 
A reviewer must take what he finds, 
and deal with it as he can. If the 
child that we endeavour to foster will 
not live, it is not our fault; but what- 
ever fnay become of it, we have no 
right to change it at nurse. 

Of Johnson’s * humanity, 
our author seems to mean his general 
kindness of disposition, he had n thing 
of the bear about him, as Goldsmi ith 
said, but the skin. A great many in- 
stances are given, but the “y are such as 
would be found in the case of almost 
every man; and we think it would have 
been easy to have brought from Bos- 
well’s book alone proofs much more 
decisive than those which our author 
has selected. We prefer quoting from 
the book before us the account of 
Johnson's generous support of the half- 
dozen helpless persons who found a 
shelter in his house, because neglected 
by the world :— 


” by which 


“ One of the most extraordinary and con- 
tinued acts of kindness in Dr. Johnson’s 
life, was that which opened his house as a 

residence to several persons of indigent cir- 
cumstances. Let us first tell the case of 
Mrs. Williams. She was the daughter of a 
Welsh physician, and excited v compassion 
of Dr. Johnson, on coming to Londo to 
have an operation performed on her eyes. 
He took her into his house for the greater 
convenience in this performance, and, on its 
failure (for she became totally blind), he 
never desired, so long as he was in posses- 
sion of a house, that she should depart from 
under its roof. . . She was poor, and 
mainly supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of others. Dr. Johnson obtained for 
her pecuniary aid from Mrs. Montague (a 
lady whom he solicited also on behalf of a 
Mrs. Ogle, Davies, a bankrupt bookseller, 
&c.) ; from Garrick also he asked a benefit- 
night at the theatre, and was eager in dis- 
posing of the tickets (from this she derived 
£200); and he greatly assisted her in some 
literary undertakings: Sir John Hawkins 
stating, that by her quarto volume of ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ to which Dr. Johnson was known 
to contribute much from his pen, she in- 
creased her little fund to £300, Lady 
Knight thinks that, ultimately, she possess- 
ed an annual income of about — five or 
forty pounds a year. ° 
“But with all the allevi: sat ons prc ovided 


for her, and with much cheerfulness under 
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the sad deprivation of sight, she seems to 
have been of an irritable and peevish tem- 
per. All agree in their testimony of this, 
though some endeavour to palliate it. She 
would frequently quarrel with Johnson’s fa- 
vourite negro servant, and then would taunt 
him with the money spent on Barber's edu- 
cation, saying, ‘This is your scholar, on 
whose education you have spent £300.’ On 
Buswell, who hi ad long observed 
her asperity of manner, says, ‘ Mrs. Williams 
was very peevish, and I wondered at John- 
son’s patience with her now, as I had often 
done on The truth is, 
that his humane consideration of the forlorn 
and indigent state in which this lady was 
left by her father, induced him to treat her 
with the utmost tenderness.’ Johnson him- 
self writes of her, when he had procured her 
accommodation in the country on account of 
illness—‘ Age, sickness, and pride have 
made her so peevish, that I was forced to 
bribe the maid to stay with her by a stipu- 
lation of half-a-crown a week over her 
wages.’ He had supplied her with all con- 
veniences to make her excursion and abode 
pleasant and useful. The next year, in a 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, he writes—‘ Williams 
hates everybody ; Levett hates Desmoulins, 
and does not love Williams; Desmoulins 
hates them both; Poll (Miss Carmichael) 
loves none of them.’ During her illness he 
ever spoke tenderly of her, and in his diary 
this affecting record is made :—‘ This has 
been a day of great emotion; the oflice of 
the Communion for the Sick has been per- 
furmed in poor Mrs. Williams’s chamber. 
At home I sce almost all my companions 
dead or dying. he pe that I shall 
learn to die as dear Williams is dying, wlio 
was very cheerful before and after this awful 
solemnity, and seems to resign herself with 
calmness and hope upon eternal mercy.’ To 
Dr. Brocklesby he writes :—‘ Be so kind as 
to continue your attention to Mrs. Williams. 
It is a great consolation to the well, and still 
greater to the sick, that they find themselves 
not neglected, and I know that you will be 
desirvuns of giving comfort, even where you 


one occasion, 


similar occasions, 


have no great hope of giving help” On 
hearing of her death he was much affected, 
and composed a solemn prayer on the event. 
To Mrs. Montague, who had allowed her a 
pension, he writes to communicate the tid- 
ings of her death, and says—‘ You have, 
madam, the satisfaction of having alleviated 
the sufferings of a woman of great merit, 
both intellectual and moral.’ To Mr. Lang- 
ton he writes—‘I have lost a companion 
(Mrs. Williams), to whom I have had re- 
course for domestic amusement for thirty 
years, and whose variety of knowledge never 
was exhausted; and now return to a habi- 
tation vacant and desol: - ’ And in an- 
other, to the same friend, he alludes to Mrs. 
Williams, ‘whose death, following that of 
Levett, has now made my house a solitude. 
She left her little substance to a charity- 
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school. She is, I hope, where there is 
neither darkness (in reference to her blind- 
hess), nor want, nor sorrow.’ 

“ Mrs. Desmoulins was another inmate of 
Dr. Johnson’s house, and a recipient of his 
charity ; she also was the daughter of a 
physician, who left a large family in po- 
verty, she herself having made an impru- 
dent marriage, and now become a widow. 
Johnson allowed her half-a-guinea a week— 
above a twelfth part of his pension—and 
also lodged her daughter under his roof. On 
Good Friday, 1779, we find this record in 
his diary :—-‘I maintains Mrs. Desmoulins 
and her daughter; other good of myself I 
know not where to find, except a little 
charity.” We find him also writing to the 
Rey. Dr. Vyse, to ask for the situation of 
Matron of the Chartreux for her, and he 
says—‘ She is in great distress, and there- 
fore may probably receive the benefit of a 
charitable foundation.’ Such an appoint- 
ment (which she did not obtain) would have 
relieved Dr. Johuson, but, at the same time, 
he was well aware that it would have added 
to her comfort and self-respect, albeit to be 
a pensioner of Dr. Johnson’s was not without 
honour. She did not live altogether in 
peace with the other inmates, for Johnson 
records, ‘To-day Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
Desmoulins had a scold, and Williams was 
going away; but I bid her not turn tail, 
and she came back, and rather got the upper 
hand.’ Again, to Mrs. Thrale, he writes :— 
‘Mr. Levett and Mrs. Desmoulins have 
vowed eternal hate.’ 

“ Passing over Miss Carmichael, of whom 
so little is known, come we to the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Robert Levett. In the story 
of this man there is much of mingled good- 
ness and romance. An Englishman by 
birth, and the eldest of ten children, he 
commenced life as a waiter at a coffee-house 
in Paris, where some surgeons, who frequent- 
ed the house, took a liking to him, them- 
selves taught him something of their art, 
and obtained free admission for him to the 
lectures of their ablest professors in pharmacy 
and anatomy. In London he became a 
popular practitioner among the humbler 
classes, who, of course, could afferd to pay 
him only very small sums, and often paid 
him in kind, As regards his marriage, he 
was made the victim of an artful and profli- 
gate woman, and yet he was nearly sixty 
years of age at this time. Johnson writes 
to Barretti :—‘Levett is lately married ; not 
without much suspicion that he has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match ;’ and he 
used further to say that, compared with the 
marvels of this transaction, the Arabian 
Nights seemed familiar occurrences, It ap- 
pears that she persuaded Levett, although 
he became acquainted with her under the 
poorest circumstances, that she was un- 
righteously kept out of a large fortune ; yet, 
before he had been married four montiis, a 
writ was taken out against him for debts 
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contracted by her. Then he was obliged to 
be secreted, but ere long she ran away from 
him, was tried at the Old Bailey for robbery, 
acquitted, and a separation took place ; 
from that time, Johnson taking him to his 
home. All this misfortune only moved the 
compassionate heart of Johnson; and he 
was remarkable for standing by those who 
were distressed, and relieving those who 
could never recompense him. He seems to 
have becn a man of ungainly appearance, 
for Boswell contrasts the ‘ awkward and un- 
couth Robert Levett’ with the brilliant 
Colonel Forester, of the Guards, who wrote 
the ‘ Polite Philosopher,’ when showing that 
Dr. Johnson associated with persons most 
widely different in manners, abilities, rank, 

and accomplishments. At the same time, 

Boswell thought well of him, for, in a letter 

to Johnson, he says—‘I wish many happy 

years to good Mr. Levett, who, I suppose, 

holds his usual place at your breakfast-table.’ 

Levett seems to have held the matutinal 

appointment of lord of the tea-kettle, and, 

in the absence of the other inmates, to have 

become tea-maker. Johnson, who always 

treated him with ‘marked courtesy,’ as though 

he was an equal or more; and, when absent, 

writing kindly to him, would observe, that 

‘Levett was indebted to him for nothing 

more than house-room, his share in a penny 

loaf at breakfast, and now and then a dinner 
on a Sunday.’ This was no mean debt, but 
how insignificant when compared with that 
contracted from the constant experience of 
Johnson's condescension and courtesy. He 
resided for about twenty years under this 
great man’s roof, ‘ who,’ says Stevens, ‘never 
wished him to be regarded as an inferior, or 
treated him like a dependent.’ His temper, 
notwithstanding, seems to have been irritable 
and, perhaps, sullen, It has already been 
seen that ‘ Levett hates Desmoulins ;’ and 
we find tin Dr. Johnson himself saying, 
‘Mr. Levett and Mrs. Desmoulins have 
vowed eternal hate; Levett is the more in- 
sidious, and wants me to turn her out ;’? and 
again, ‘Mrs. Williams is come home better, 
and the habitation is all concord and har- 
mony, only Mr, Levett harbours discontent.’ 
It was not long, however, before Mrs. Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Desmoulins had a violent 
quarrel, so continually was dissension arising 
among those who may be almost termed his 
pensioners. 

“ Yet Johnson held him in great esteem, 
and regretted him in his death. To Mr. 
Laurence he communicates the intelligence 
of ‘our old friend’s’ death, and remarks— 
‘So has ended the long life of a very useful, 
and very blameless man.’ To Mrs. Thrale 
he writes—'My home has lost Levett, a 
man who took interest in everything, and 
therefore ready at conversation; to Mrs, 
Porter—' The loss of friends will be felt, and 
poor Levett has been a faithful adherent for 
thirty years;’ and to Captain Langton— 
‘At night, at Mrs, Thrale’s, as I was mus- 
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ing in my chamber, 
common earnestness 
alter my 


T thought, 
, that, 
mode of ’ life, or whithersoever I 
might remove, [ would endeavour to retain 
Levett about me; in the 
vant brought me word that Levett was 
called to another state—a state for which I 
think he was not unprepared, for he was 
very useful to the poor. Tow much soever 
I valued him, I now wished that I had 
valued him more. . é . 

“The notice of the inmates of Dr. John- 
son’s dwelling would not be complete without 

a brief sketch of Francis Barber, his faithful 
servant,‘ almost uninterruptedly, for nearly 
thirty-two years. He was a negro, brought 
from Jamaica to this country by Colonel 
Bathurst, who, in his will, left him his free- 
dom: and Johnson, who was probably poor 


with un- 
however I might 


morning my ser- 


at this time, seems to have taken him out of 


compassion for his forlorn state, 
out of love to his intimate 
thurst, son of the Colonel. Dr. Johnson put 
him to school, often wrote in terms of great 
kindness to him, and read and prayed with 
him. Twice, through some wayward fancy, 
he left his master, but was right glad to get 
into his old quarters again: for even when 
separated Johnson sought to do him good ; 
and the servant could not refrain from an 
occasional visit to his old master’s house. 
Boswell seems to have entertain- 
ed a good opinion of Frank, saying, on one 
occasion, ‘1 was happy to find myself again 
in my friend’s study, and was glad to see 
my old acquaintance, Mr. Francis Barber.’ 
In the. famous picture of ‘ A Literary Party 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s,’ Barber is repre- 
sented in his capacity of servant, and one 
cannot help thinking but that he, in common 
with the distinguished members of that 
evening’s hospitality, even while bringing in 
more wine, is casting his eyes towards his 
master, and listening to his rare discourse. 

* Jolnson having previously asked Dr. 
Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity 
toa favourite servant, and the Doctor answer- 
ing that much depended on the circumstan- 
ces of the master, aud that fifty pounds per 
annum would be considered a handsome 
reward from a nobleman: ‘Then,’ said 
Johnson, ‘shall I be xobilissimus—for I 
mean to leave I'rank seventy pounds a-year, 
and I desire you to tell him so.’ He did 
remember him handsomely in his will, and 
Barber retired to Lichfield, according to Dr. 
Johnson’s request, and died in the year 1801, 
in the Infirmary at Stafford, after undergoing 
a painful operation.” 


as well as 
friend Dr. Ba- 


How this happy family continued to 
live together, is to us difficult to con- 
ceive, “Johnson, to be sure, was a good 


deal away; the habits of that day were 
not like ours, and the club was, for 
half his time, his proper home, Levett 
was among his patients all day long; 
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the black dog and the old eats, thouzh 
they growled and mewed when they 
met on the stairs or in the passages, 
were not condemned to lie on the 
same rug; and when they were too 
near each other for peace, the domes- 
tic tigresses, and the big black brute 
that worried and feared them, were 
awed by some apprehension of their 
keeper. For the most part, they 
lived in what may be called sepa- 
rate divisions of the same cage, and 
did not meet very often, Mrs. Piozzi 
tells us that Johnson ** was re ally g some. 
times afraid of going home, because he 
was sure to be met at the door with 
numberless complaints 5 and he used 
to lament that they made his life mise- 

rable, from the impossibility he found 
of inaking theirs happy, when every fa- 
your he bestowed on one was wormwood 
to the rest.” Mrs. Piozzi was sometimes 
rash cnough to express her sympathy 
with Johnson's distress, and then he 
would begin justifying and defe nding 
them—* He finished “commonly,” 
adds, * by ite ‘ling me that I knew not 
how to make allowances for situations 
I never eee Hawkins tells 
us that Levett would at times ‘insult 
him; and Mrs, Williams, in her parox- 
ysis of rage, would drive him from her 
presence.” ** Discord and discontent 
reign in my humble habitation, as in 
the palace of monarchs,” is Johnson's 
language in one of his letters. Hach 
of these inmates, it would seem, wished 
their common benefactor to turn the 
other out. Our author is struck by 
Johnson's benevolence, and exclaims, 
in a feeling certainly true, but perhaps 
too strongly expressed, *¢ What a pic- 
ture is this of the ls arger world of un- 
grateful men, and God over all, pro- 
voked every day.’ 

In Johnson’s interview with George 
Til, he felt that he had said something 
calculated to lower Dr. Willis in the 
king’s estim: ition, and instantly sought 
to remove the effect. Reynolds re- 
marked, that when Johnson had been 
rough to any one in company, he took 
the first opportunity of reconciliation 
by drinking to him, or addressing his 
discourse to him. If the other did not 
accept this overture to reconciliation, 
it seemed to give Johnson no farther 
concern. In either way, there was an 
end of the matter. 


she 


“*Johnson’s charity to the poor,’ writes 
Boswell, ‘ was uniform and extensive, both 
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from inclination and principle.’ “Like Gold- 
sinith, when he had exhausted his own purse 
in acts of liberality, he would beg for others, 
if iu real distress; this ‘he did judiciously 
as well as humanely.” The Rey. Dr. Max- 
well says, ‘ He frequently ga 
in his pocket to the poor, who 


ve all the silver 
watched him 
between his house and the tavern where he 
dine ul.’ * Those,’ records Miss Reynolds, 

‘who knew his uniform benevolence, and its 
actuating principles—steady virtue and true 
holiness—will readily a 





rree with me, that 
peace and goo twill to wards man were 
natural emanations of his heart. I 
never forge t the impre 3 sion,’ . she continues, 
‘T felt in Dr. Johnson's favour, the first time 








I wasin his company, on his saying, that, as 
he returned to his rings at one or two 
o'clock in the mori , he often saw poor 
children aslec p on the thresholds and stall 
and that he used to put pennies into their 
hands to buy them a breakfast.’ ‘* And this 
at a time,’ observes Cri ker, ‘when he him- 
self was living y On pen) : 

¢ Boswell observes, * ‘ Johnson's love of little 
children, which he discovered upon all oc- 
casions, calling them ‘pretty dears,’ and 











3, 
’ 





giving them swectmeats, was an undoubted 
proof of the real humanity and gentleness of 
his disposition. 

“Retrenchment in charity he thought 
should be the last consideration when obliged 
to economise. He writes to Mrs. Thrale, at 
the same time not allowing her to diminish a 
two-guinea annual subseription,—‘ Whatever 
reasons you have for frugality, it is not worth 
while to save a guinea a-year by 








traw- 
ing it from a public charity.’ But bene- 
ficent as he was ygete fin alms-giving, he 
thought it better, in general, to spend money 
than to give it ith, “th man,’ he said, 
‘who spends his money, is sure he is doing 
good with it; he is not so sure when he 
gives it away. A man who spends ten 
thousand a-year will do more good than a 
man who spends two thousand, and gives 
away eight.’ ”’ 














Our author gives many of what he 
happily cal lls Johnson’ 8 golden sayings : 

—‘'lo give pain ought always to be 
painful ;” «Those w ho have love Llong- 
est love best ;” “A friend may be often 
found and lost, but an old friend never 
can be found.” 

This man of rough manners, but of 
warm affections, had a proper contempt 
for all sentimentality. Johnson felt, 
and therefore did not talk about feel- 
ing. ‘To Boswell, when reproaching 
himself for not feeling as others say 
they do, Johnson said, “Sir, don’t be 
duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not 
very ready to do you any good. They 
pay you by feeling.” On another oc- 
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casion he said, “Sir, it is affectation 
to pretend to feel the distress of others 
as much as they do themselves. It is 
equally so, as if one should pretend to 
feel as much pain while a friend's leg 
is cuiting off as he does. No, sir, you 
have expressed the rational and just 
nature of sympathy. I would have 
gone to the extremity of the earth to 
have preserved this(Mrs.'Thrale’ s) boy.” 

We have five chapters on Johnson's 
churchmanship, which, on the whole, 
vive a very good notion of Johnson’s 
views. We have to complain that our 
author’s own are not as distinctly ex- 
hibited. Perhaps they are to be re- 
garded as unfixed. We presume, from 
the tone and temper in which these 
chapte rs are written, that the author 
is himselfa clergyman. His readin 
is plainly that of a man who finds his 
amusement, if not his professional oe- 
cupation, in the study of sermons and 
episcopal charges; and men separé ated 
from each other by differences of doc- 
trine that would seem irreconcileable, 
are here brought together, and a sort 
of harmony wrought out which they 
themselves never suspected. Johnson 
could not have known what to have 
made of his admirer. He would not 
have heard one single sentence with- 
out actually s smashing every bone and 

ne mber of it into a jelly, but he would 
have loved the man himself. His 
whole time would have been taken up 
in savage rouglnesses and in reconcl- 
liations. On ‘Reynolds’ s principle, he 
would never have had time to say a 
word to any one else. 

Johns son was a Jacobite and the son 
of a Jacobite; he, however, drank 

‘ Chureh and King” with ‘* true To- 
ry cordiality” before the Pretender’s 
death. 

Johnson loved the Church with his 
whole heart. When reminded that 
himself and a friend met usually 
church—* Sir,” said he, “it is the best 
place we can meet in, except heaven, 
and I hope we shall meet there, too.” 
When asked to hear Robertson the 
historian preach, he said, ‘I will hear 
him if he will get up into a tree and 
preach; but I will not give a sanction 
by my presence to a Presbyterian as- 
sembly.” 

Johnson’s model of a good clergy- 
man was— 


“The Rev. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary 
of Exeter, who, we are told, was idolised in 
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the West of England, both for his excellence 
as a preacher, and the uniform perfect pro- 
priety of his private character. After telling 
of the great and comprehensive nature of his 
thought and action, his firmness, and general 
benevolence, and profound learning, Johnson 
proceetls to say, ‘ His discharge of parochial 
duties was exemplary. How his sermons 
were composed, may be learned from the 
excellent volume which he has given to the 
public ; but how they were delivered can be 
only known to those who heard them: for, 
as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not 
easily describe him. His delivery, though 
unconstrained, was not negligent, and though 
forcible, was not turbulent: disdaining anxi- 
ous nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice 
of action, it captivated the hearer by its 
natural dignity : it roused the sluggish and 
fixed the volatile, and detained the mind 
upon the subject without directing it to the 
speaker,’ ” 


Unluckily Johnson has not told 
us whether Mudge’s sermons were 
extempore or not; but our author 
leans to the conclusion, from the fact 
of their having been printed, “ that 
they were previously written in the 
study ;” and this leads to a disqui- 
sition on the subject of written and 
unwritten sermons. Our author's opi- 
nion is, that “a good sermon is a 
good sermon, whe ther written or spok- 
en; and the question whether sermons 
should be written and read, or be 
unwritten, and spoken without book, 
should be left to the ability and free- 
dom of ministers, and even be regarded 
as a matter of the least importance.” 
With this text our author opens a dis- 
course of many pages long, on which 
he argues, or rather tells stories, on 
both sides of the question, from 
which it would appear that the unim- 
portant question was regarded as of 
all importance by many experienced 
men, and that some terrible fellows, 
with good memories, contrived to evade 
all difficulty, by not writing sermons, 
but getting written sermons by heart, 
and declaiming them with proper em- 
phasis and gesture. ‘ You read your 
sermons out of a paper,” said 8 Qua- 
ker to the goodly Mr. Baxter, “ and, 
therefore, you have not the Spirit.’ 
And Baxter made answer to his im- 
pertinent friend, 
your abilities that makes ministers use 
notes, but it is a regard to the work, 
and the good of the hearers. I use 
notes as much as any man when I take 
pains, and as little as any man when I 
am lazy or busy, or have not time to 


“Tt is not want of 
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prepare. It is easier fur us to preach 
these sermons without notes than even 
with them.” Bishop Hall said, ‘* Never 
durst I climb into the pulpit to preach 
any sermon, whereof I had not before, 
in my poor and plain fashion, penned 
every word in the same order wherein 
I hoped to deliver it.” Bishop An- 
drews used to say, “ When he preach. 
ed twice a-day at St. Giles’ 8, he prated 
once.’ 

Johnson’s letter to Strahan suggests 
a good mode of preparing sermons. 
There is a better—to steal the brooms 
ready made :— 


’ 


“© Your present method of making your 
sermons seems very judicious, Few frequent 
preachers can be supposed to have sermons 
more their own than yours will be. Take 
care to register, somewhere or other, the 
authors from whom your several discourses 
are borrowed ; and do not imagine that you 
shall always remember even what, perhaps, 
you now think it impossible to forget.’” 


Tiow shall our essayist decide this 
question—as to what a young divine 
shall do, considering that doctors dif- 
fer pretty widely on the subject. Bi- 
shop Burnett recommends using other 
men’s sermons rather than making 
theirown. Bishop Bull says much the 
same thing in much the same way. 
Why offer their own crudities, when 
such excellent discourses are to be ob- 
tained in print? On the other hand, 
Bishop Spratt says every person who 
preaches should ‘make it a matter of 
conse ience to preach nothing but what 
is of his own composing. George 
Herbert says, ‘‘ Though the world is 
full of such composing, yet every man’s 
own is fittest and readiest, and most 
savory to him”’—a fact w hich may well 
be, without he lping us to dec ide the 
question. Aftersome half-dozen pages, 
our author continues his extracts from 
Johnson’s letter :— 


**¢ What I like least in your letter is your 
account of the manners of your parish; from 
which I gather, that it has been long neglect- 
ed by the parson, The Dean of Carlisle 
(Dr. Perey), who was then a little rector in 
Northamptonshire, told me, that it might be 
discerned whether or no there was a clergy- 
man resident in a parish, by the civil or 
savage manner of the people. Such a con- 
gregation as yours stand in need of much 
reformation, and I would not have you think 
it impossible to reform them. A very savage 
parish was civilised by a decayed gentle- 
woman, who came among them to teach 
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a petty school, My learned friend, Dr. 
Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a young 
man, had the care of a neighbouring parish 
for fifteen pounds a-year, which he was never 
paid; but he counted it a convenience, that 
it compelled him to make a sermon weekly. 
One woman he could not bring to the com- 
munion ; and when he reproved or exhorted 
her, she only answered that she was no 
scholar. He was advised to set some good 
woman or man of the parish, a little wiser 
than herself, to talk to her in a language 
level to her mind. Such honest, I may call 
them holy artifices, must ‘be practised by 
every clergyman, for all means must be 
tried by which souls may be saved, Talk to 
your peopie, however, as much as you can; 

and you will find, that the more freque sntly 
you converse with them upon religious sub- 
jects, the more willingly they will attend, 
and the more submissively they will learn. 
A clergyman's diligence alw ays makes him 
vencrable. 1 think I have now only to say, 
that, in the momentous work you have un- 
dertaken, I pray God to bless you.’ ” 


Our author, with all his gravity, is 
often not a little lively. He knows 
that a reader is often cheered by a good 
story. It would be unfair of us to 
suggest that the following are old, in- 
asmuch as we have never heard them 
before ; yet that they are not new, 
we are quite ready to swear. Ata 
book-stall one cannot have the slightest 
doubt very often, at the first view, 
whether a book is new or old; the 
question is, are they good. They are 
introduced by a passage from Bos- 
well :— 


“On one occasion some clergymen in his 
company carried convivial joviality to 
excess, thinking all the while that he would 
be entertained. But Johnson sat silent and 
grave for some time; at last, turning to 
Beauclerk, he said, by no means in a whis- 
per, ‘This merriment of parsons is mighty 
offensive.’ Sir Walter Scott tells us of a 
minister, who held a high character as a 
leader of the strict and rigid Presbyterian 
party in the Church of Scotland, yet was 
remarkable for the way he shone in convivial 
society. ‘ He was ever gay amid the gayest: 
when it once occurred to some one present to 
ask, what one of his elders would think, 
should he see his pastor in such a merry 
mood.’ ‘ Think,’ replied the Doctor ; ‘ why, 
he would not believe his own eyes.’ 

“ Tn the case of ‘ believing one’s own eyes, 
refinedly called, ‘ocular demonstration,’ there 
is an anecdote told of tlie late Rev. Rowland 


1lill. Late on one evening he ordered his car- 
riage, and bade his coachman drive him to 
Drury-lane Theatre. The man stared, hesi- 
tated, thought his master mad; but, ‘ To 
the theatre!’ was the authoritative com- 
mand. Down he was set at the theatre, and 
to his coachman’s utter bewilderment, pur- 
chased a ticket, and walked in. Rowland 
Hill entered a box, fixed his eyes sternly on 
its occupant, exclaiming, ‘Oh, you are there 
—are you!’ and abruptly quitting the theatre, 
drove home. The poor and almost petrified 
occupant was a preacher at his own chapel, 
who had been reported to him as a fre- 
quenter of the theatre, but which report he 
would not credit until ‘ seeing was believing’ 
to him. 

“That the rebuker should have clean 
hands is an important consideration in the 
value of a rebuke. In the above case we 
may imagine it was indeed withering! But 
a story is told in a hunting county, in which 
a clergyman delivered himself by his ready 
wit. A venerable archdeacon, who had 
heard of this clergyman’s hunting propensi- 
ties, sent for him to lecture him on the sub- 
ject. Soundly did he administer his rebuke, 
long was he about it, while his poor victim 
spake not a word in his defence. Suddenly 
the archdeacon, perceiving a smile on the 
culprit’s countenance, said, ‘Ah! I see my 
admonition has little effect upon you: alas! 
you too much resemble Gallio in the Scrip- 
tures, who cared not for these things.’ Now 
was the climax—and the expected penitent, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and 
fixing a wickedly merry eye on his reverend 
elder, replied, ‘ Mr. Archdeacon, I have heard 
you with patience: you may have rebuked 
me rightly, and I may be a Gallio; but this 
I have to say, that if I am a Gallio, your son 
Richard is a tally-ho; and so, Mr. Arch- 
deacon, I wish you a very good morning.’ 
The son Richard was a noted clerical fox- 
hunter.” 


Churches, and the architecture of 
churches—the comforts of cushioned 
pews, and the fitness of having pic. 
tures on the walls—are the subject of 
a chapter. Our essayist, too, would 
have us observe Church holidays. 
Some thirty days in the year would ‘be 
thus taken from the labour-market, 
which he seems to say would be no dis. 
advantage. Every parish, too, in addi- 
tion to those, might have its own wakes, 
or proper feast days :— 


“The true account of their origin may be 
best derived from Dugdale ;* and it appears, 
in regard (according to heathen custom) that 
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many oxen used to be sacrificed to devils, 
some solemnity (on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity) ought to be allowed in lieu thereof ; 
and on the day of the dedication, or festivals 
of those saints whose relics were placed there, 
they were to set up tents about the temples 
converted into churches, and celebrate the 
solemnity with religious feasting, so that 
beasts should not be sacrificed to the devil, 
but slain to be eaten, praising God. This 
is the plain institution of wakes, which, at 
one time, were eminently religious services, 
but now universally abused in their obser- 


vanee. Of holy-days in general, as days of 


leisure and recreation, there is great differ- 
ence of opinion ; and we must all allow that 
a holy-day, to be a blessing, and not a curse, 
must be well superintended and well spent. 
‘ They reproach the Catholic religion,’ writes 
Southey, ‘ with the number of its holy-days, 
never considering how the want of holy- 
days breaks down and brutalises the labour- 
ing class, and that where they occur seldom, 
they are uniformly abused ;* and L ord Johu 
Manners, a vigorous supporter of the re- 
creations of the poorer classes, says—‘ The 
abuse springs from the non-use.’ On the 
other hand, we find these holy-days turned 
to evil purposes when the using of them was 
frequent. Prior to the Reform — we find 
the Abbot of Ely and his clergy going forth 
in regard to these festivals, to exhort the 
people ‘to pray devoutly, and not betake 
themselves to drinking and debauchery.’ 
Bishop Patrick alludes, in quotation from 
one of the Fathers, to men getting drunk on 
the tombstones of the saints. And by an 
Act of Convocation, passed by Henry VIII., 
in the year 1536, their numbers were di- 
minished—the feast of every Church being 
ordered to be kept upon one and the same 
day everywhere ; this Act was repealed in 
the time of Charles I., and wakes were fur- 
ther encouraged by Charles II. It is cer- 
tain there is no improvement in them now; 
neither as yet can an Englishman, generally 
speaking, keep a holy-day of any kind in a 
rational manner: the doing so must be the 
work of time, and brought about by the 
fruits of education.” 


We sy mpathise with the spirit in 
which holy men of old seized every op- 
portunity ‘of teac ‘hing Christianity ; and 
the substitution of religious services for 
heathen superstitions may have been 
no ineffectual mode of civilising a rude 
people, and instructing them in divine 
truth. But it is a very different thing 
to seek now to revive these forgotten 
usages. The armour, and the dress, and 
the language ofthe medieval times might 


as easily be recalled, and, in our view of 


the matter, as rationally, as these for- 
gotten festivals. It is really too bad 
that persons should be found seriously 


to ask us to bring back the days of 
Boy Bishops, and Abbots of Misrule, 
and of Feasts of Fools, and the rest of 
it. In our days, what could this be 
but a profi ane parody of sacred things; 
and with all the allowances that must 
be made for the days before the Re- 
formation, we think that a class of the 
clergy in England would do well if 
they read the Homilies in the spirit in 
which they were written, and did not 
seek to counteract the teaching of the 
Protestant Church of England. Asa 
mere question of — nce, it were 
well that they did so, for it is impos. 
sible that the course “Which they seem 
desirous of adopting should not provoke 
strong antagonist feelings in every 
mind of ordinary fairness of purpose, 
and thus gener: ite a wide-s spread spirit 
of dissent. 

Boswe ll was unlucky enough on one 
occasion to irritate Johnson. John- 
son’s temper must have been now and 
then tried severely. ‘ I mentioned to 
him,” says Boswell, * how common it 
was in the world to tell absurd stories 
of him, and to ascribe to him strange 
sayings. ‘ Jounson.—What do they 
make me say, sir?’ Boswett.—‘ Why, 
sir, as an instance, very strange in- 
deed (laughing heartily L spoke), 
David Hume told me you po that you 
would stand before a battery of can- 
non to restore the Convocation to its 
full powers.’ Little did I apprehend 
that he had really said this; but I was 
soon convinced of my error, for, with 
a determined look, he thundered out— 

‘And would I not, sir? Shall the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its 
General Assembly, and the Church of 
England be denied its Convocation ?’ 
He was walking up and down the 
room while I told him the anecd te ; 
but when he uttered this eer of 
High Church zeal, he had come close 
to my chair, and his eyes flashed with 
indignation. I bowed to the storm, 
and diverted the force of it by leading 
him to expatiate on the influence which 
religion derived from maintaining the 
Church with great external respect- 
ability.” 

This is the only passage in which 
Johnson speaks of the Convocation. 
Mr. Croker's note on this passage is 
worth transcribing :—‘ It must be 
confessed, that the existing prac tice 
relative to the Convocation, is an 
anomaly that seems at first sight ab- 
surd, Convocation is still summoned 
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to meet when Parliament does ; but its 
meeting is a mere form, and it neither 
does, nor dares to do any business. It 
is now a solemn farce; but its reality 
would probably be fatal to the Church 
itself, and is, indeed, in the present 
state of our constitution impossible.”* 

Boswell does not appear to have 
ever again ventured on the subject. 
There 1s no reason to doubt that John- 
son was expressing his real feelings on 
the subject in question; but there is 
considerable doubt whether he. had 
given it any examination. On the day 
but one after this conversation, we 
find him defending the Inquisition, 
and maintaining that ‘ false doctrine 
should be checked on its first appear- 
ance ; that the civil power should 
unite with the Church in punishing 
those who dare to attack the establish- 
ed religion, and that such only were 
unished by the Inquisition.” In fact 
te gs opinions, as expressed in 
conversation, were affected by the ac- 
cidental circumstances of the persons 
with whom he was conversing, and 
the turns of the discourse. Allow- 
ance is to be made for the pride 
of victory, which habit had made 
essential to his happiness—and for 
the natural impatience with which he 
could not but hear presumptuous men 
and presumptuous women affecting to 
decide questions which have perplexed 
the wisest statesmen. In conversation 
with a Dutchman, about the same 
time, when the Dutchman, probably 
wishing to please Johnson, said that 
English law was favourably contrasted 
with that of Holland, in the fact that 
in Holland the accused person was put 
to torture in —_ ‘r to force a confession 

—‘* Why,” said Johnson, ‘sir, you 
do not, I find, understand the law of 
your own country. To torture in Hol- 
land is considered a favour to an ac- 
cused person ; for no man is put to the 
torture there unless there is as much 
evidence as would amount to a convic- 
tion in England. An accused person 
among you, therefore, has one chance 
more to escape punishment than those 
who are tried amongst us.” 

Johnson’s talk about the Convoca- 
tion leads our modern Rambler far 
and wide. He tells us why Bishops 
should have seats in the Upper House 
of Parliament, and why they should 
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not:—** It must beremembered that the 
bishops, in mixing with the laity in the 
U pper House of ” Parliament, are fol- 
lowing the more ancient sy stem, when 
in the grand council of the nation the 
Witenagemot met earls and thanes, 
bishops and mitred abbots; and that 
at a much later period divines sat in 
a separate house, and thus commenced 
Convocation.” 

Were Convocation, however, he adds, 
now re-established, among other incon- 
veniences it must be remembered that 
there is an educated laity—that people 
can and will read—that the newspapers 
would report everything that was said, 
or, in our author's language, ‘‘ that a 
nation would be sts wnding x on tiptoe to 
learn every word spoken in the houses, 
where before but a portion of it could 
know anything about it.” We are not 
quite sure that the interest of the de- 
bates would long continue, and we 
think it by no means impossible that 
the clergy might find they were left 
without as many reporters as arise be- 
fore our author's apprehensive eye— 
that the complaint, after a few weeks’ 
experience, would probably be of the 
absence of reporters; and that when 
the papers ceased to report, the ora- 
tors would cease to speak; that the 
churches, when their walls were hung 
with pictures, would be visited more 
often on the week days by lovers of the 
fine arts, than on Sundays by the pre- 
sent members of the congregations ; 
and that when the Convocation had 
obtained its fullest powers of express- 
ing doctrine and enforcing discipline, 
it “would find itself the organ of a 
Church which had ceased to be that of 
England, in any true sense of the word. 
We have a discussion on the burial-ser- 
vice of the Church, from which we 
quote the last paragraph, for the sake 
of the passages from Wesley and 
Southey :— 


‘““*Oh what a difference,’ said Wesley, 
‘is there between the English and Scotch 
mode of burial! The English does honour 
to human nature, and even to the poor re- 
mains that were once a temple of the Holy 
Ghost: but when I see in Scotland a coffin 
put into the earth, and covered up without a 
word spoken, it reminds me of what was 
spoken concerning Jehoiakim, He shall be 
buried with the burial of an ass.’ Southey, 
in his kind and masterly way, observes, ‘It 
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was, indeed, no proof of judgment, or of feel- 
ing, to reject the finest and most affecting 
ritual that ever was composed—a service 
that finds its way to the heart, when the 
heart stands most in need af such conso- 
lation, and is open to reseive it.” 


Our author, after many wanderings, 
returns to the question of the Convo- 
cation, and of bishops having seats in 
the House of Lords. As far as we can 
make out his meaning, he is against 
the revival of the Convocation, and 


also ggainst bishops having seats in the 


« * +e . 
Lords. In the following paragraph he 
seems to regret that Johnson gives him 


little help :— 

‘“ There is a long-standing constitutional 
question connected with this matter, which 
shoukl be seriously weighed and considered 
in all its bearings; but it may be ver pro- 
bable that the religious advantages would be 
discerned to be advanced by the separation 
of the political and spiritual privileges of the 
episcopate; and who then would 
more in being set free than the bishops them- 
selves? How valuable would have becn 
Dr. Johnson's deliberate sentiments, drawn 
out in full logical array, upon many of these 
important subjects! But, as Boswell re- 
marks,—‘ Though in his writings, and uy 
all occasions, a great friend to the consti 
tution, both in Church and State, he 
never written expr t 


rejoice 


asly in support of either,” 

The inadequate provision for the 
clergy in many parts of the country 
is disc ussed. The question of how far 
these families, enriched by the spo. 
liation of the Church in Henry the 
FKighth’s time, ought to restore the 
plunder—the questions of endowments 
and of patronage, and its uses and 
abuses—are discussed. Johnson's au- 
thority is quoted as decisive against 
any change. “The law must leave 
power and riches where it finds them, 
and must often leave riches with the 
covetous, and power with the cruel, 
. » . «+ Why should we suppose 
that the parish will mi ike a wiser choice 
than the patron?” Yet this is followed 
by the following :— 


“ Unfortunately there are parishes in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, where 
popular election prevails. These times usu- 
ally present a scene of intemperance, con- 
fusion, and the display of wrathful temper. 
* Williams and the Gospel for ever!’ ‘No 
Jones and Church!’ ‘Down with Smith 


* In allusion to the pathetic farewell words of Fergu 
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and Sacraments!’ are loudly shouted by 
drunken men at their wits’ end. And when 
even the popular man has been elected, he 
has been subjected to acts of insolence and 
spoliation (his windows broken—his harness 
cut to pieces—garden ravaged), by miscre- 
ants of the opposite party: and often he 
himsclf, innocently and unsuspectingly, is 
the cause of enmi between more respect- 
able persons, before whom he cannot exhibit 
the symbols of the body and blood of the 
Lord of peace, until = oy be ‘in love and 
charity with their neig ‘ 
Still we may not be debarred from consiler- 
ing whether a modified system of parochial 
election may not be resorted to with great 
advantage. For see how dire the case is 
with a Unitarian Lord-Chancellor on the 
weolsack, and with lords and country gentle- 
nen, of intidel or profligate principles: and 
hence, by what an almost heretic, or by 
what a reprobate, unknown to the bishop of 
the diocese, may Church livings be possessed ! 
How painful, even to a dying evangelical 
pastor, to know that a son or nephew of the 
patron will succeed him, and such person 
famed mainly for sporting habits, or careless- 
ness; thus leaving the best of the tlox 
wander from their lawful shepherd to seek 
the greenness of other pasture 3! In any 
cases, too, a minister > not be a bad man; 
he may not be a sportsman, he may not be 
careless, but he may not be such a man as 
the parishioners have been accustomed to 
hear, accustomed to welcome into their 
houses, accustomed to regard as an affection- 
ate counsellor and comforter in sickness and 
in health—he may not be a Vich Ian Vohr* 
to the devoted clan. Ay, he may be a good 
man, a kind man, a sensible man, 


hbours.’ 


tk to 


but not 
the man to minister to their spiritual necessi- 
ties and edification.” 


Our author rather rashly says that 
‘¢ Johnson’s idea of a preac ‘her (and, too 
true one), was identical with 
an actor—for of Whitefield he 
said, ‘I shall not wonder if next winter 
he is run after instead of Garrick,’ 
and of Wesley, there is a similar pas- 
s Even trom the book before us, 
we could quote a dozen passa 
show how hastily the inference has been 
made. Indeed it is scarce just, even 
with reference to the particular in- 
stances which are given to prove it. 
Of Whitetield’s honesty of purpose 
Johnson thought favour: tbly, and Wes- 
ley was admired by him for many of 
his good qualities. Whitefield was his 
fellow-collegian. * Whitefield,” said 
Johnson (Boswell, October 12, 1779), 
‘*never drew as much attention as a 


often, a 
that of 


s M'Ivor, in Waverley. 
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mountebank does; he did not draw 
attention by doing better than others, 
but by doing what was strange. Were 
Astley to preach a sermon standing 
upon ‘his head on a horse’s back, he 
would collect a multitude to hear him ; 
but no wise man would say he had 
made a better sermon for that. I 
never treated Whitefield’s ministry 
with contempt. I believe he did good. 
He had devoted himself to the lower 
classes of mankind, and among them 
he was of use. But when familiarity 
and noise claim the praise due to know- 
ledge, art, and elegance, Wwe must beat 
down such pretensions.” Of Wesley 
we have this notice, ‘‘ John Wesley's 
conversation is good, but he is never 
at leisure. He is always obliged to go 
at a certain hour. This is very «is- 
agreeable to a man who loves to fold 
his legs and have his talk as I do.’ 

Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop U ssher, 
Tillotson, Swift, Thomas a-Kempis, 
and a dozen more, now figure before us, 
connected, we know not by what kind 
of magic, with Dr. Johnson and his 
churchmanship. Never was there a 
more heterogeneous assembly brought 
together at an Irish ball, though we 
have the record of one, where were 
grouped together— 

“* Mac Gillacuddy of the Reeks, 

O’Donogue Glen and the Duke of Glo’ster, 
Brian Maguire and Brian O' Linn, 
Oliver Cromwell and Leslie Foster : 

Papists, Lutherans, Arminians, 

Arians, Calvinists, Socinians "— 
are brought together by no intelligible 
link whatever. Of them and of their 
opinions, and of our author's opinion, 
we must decline any discussion. 

Of Doctor Dodd and of Doctor 
Doddridge, and their exemplary deaths, 
we have more than enough. Johnson, 


it seems, praised a sort of epigram ot 


Doddridge’s, in which he gives a pious 
turn to his family motto of * Dum vivi- 
mus vivamus :"— 

* Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day ; 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my views let both united be, 

I live in pleasure when I live to thee.” 

This, says our author, was praise 
given to a very small thing, when we 
consider the greatness and excellence y 
of his works, especially his ‘ F amily 
Expositor,” and the “ Rise and Pro- 

I 
gress of Religion in the Soul :”— 


“ He died a serene death, and felt no con- 
cern for his departure, beyond the grief it 


would occasion his wife; but even, in allu- 
sion to this, he said—‘ I can cheerfully leave 
my dear Mrs Doddridge a widow in a strange 
land (at Lisbon), if such be the appointment 
of our heavenly Father, Thus, this true 
saint would have pleased an Apostle, for he 
was not ‘without natural affection, ” 


Of Johnson’s cast of mind and of his 
opi nions, we must find some future 
opp rtunity of conve rsing with our 
readers. ‘The chapters on the subject 
of the Roman Catholics and on the Wes- 
leyan Methodists in this book, are not 
without interest, but we have not left 
ourselyes room for discussing them. 
Johnson's superstitions are also dwelt 
on. But this, too, is a subjeet for an 
after-day. Of the tear of death which 
at all times oppressed Johnson's mind, 
we have here some striking instances; 
but towards the close of life, those fears 
were calmed. Our author tel!s us that, 
at the close of life, Dr. Johnson, ** not 
to be comforted by the ordinary topies 
of consolation addressed to him, desired 
to see a clergyman, and particularly 
deseribed the views and character of 
the person whom he wished to consult.” 
A Mr. Winstanley was named and 
written to. He was in delicate health, 
and wrote, declining to attend. A 
second letter was written to him; he 
still declined going, but again wrote ; 
and our author, his great-grandson, 
says, that this letter, and “ the conver- 
sation of the late Mr. La ‘Trobe, appear 
to have been blessed by God in bring- 
ing this great man to a renune iation of 
self, and a simple reliance on Jesus as 
his Saviour, thus also communicating 
to him that peace which he had found 
the world could not give, and which, 
when the world was fading from his 
view, was to fill the void and dissi- 
pate the gloom even of the shadow of 
death.” 

No one need be told on what light 
grounds these family stories are built 
up and believed. La ‘Trobe’s son gives 
an account of his father finding John- 
son ‘* speechless, though sensible. Mr. 
La Trobe addressed to him some re- 
ligious exhortation, which Johnson 
showed, by pressing his hand, and 
other signs, that he understood and 
was thankful for. He expired the 
next morning.” Mr. Croker proves 
to demonstration, that all this is a mis- 
take, to say the least of it. La Trobe’s 
visit was three days before Johnson’s 
death, and he did not see him. On 
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the day that La Trobe called, My. 
Hoole ‘read prayers to Johnson, and 
a male congregation of friends.” In 
fact, every incident connected with the 
visit, is circumstantially disproved. Of 
the letters of Mr. Winstanley, unless 
some better evidence be in the 
session of our author of such a corres- 
pondence having passed between his 
ancestor and Dr. Johnson, we cannot 
but regard it as more than doubtful, 
considering the minute accounts we 
haye of every minute of Dr. John- 
son’s time, and every movement of his 
during those last days. The slig ht 
evidence that satisfies families on such 
occasions, in almost anything that in 
the slightest degree interests their 
vanity, must be so familiar to every 
one, that we are not surprised at our 
auihor’s credulity, if it ultimately ap- 
pear that he has no additional e wide mee 
to produce on the subject. 

A short time before his death, Jolin- 
sonasked Dr. I sroc ‘klesl by, his \ ian, 
as a man in whom he had confidence, 
to tell him plainly whether he would 
recover. ‘ Give me,” said he, “a di- 
rect answer.” The doctor, hav ‘ng first 
asked him if he could bear il 
truth, declared, that in his 
without a miracle, he could not re- 
cover. ‘* Then,” said Johnson, “I 
will take no more physic—not even 
my opiates; for I have prayed that I 
may ‘render up my om to God un- 
clouded.” Fora while, 1 pursuance 
of this resolution, he ae only the 
weakest kind of sustenance. He was 
told this was likely to have the very 
effect he dreaded; and he then said, 
JT will take anything but inebriating 
sustenance.” Mr. Strahan and Mr, 
Hoole attended him to the last. He 
asked Hoole to write down Reynolds's 
eens with three bequests which 
he solemnly made of him—* To for- 
give him thirty pounds which he had 
borrowed of him, to read the Bible, 
and never to use his pencil on a Sun- 
day. Boswell gives us a memoran- 
dum of Broe klesby : —‘* For some tithe 
before his death all his fears weke 

calmed and absorbed by the eva 
lence of his faith and his trust in thé 
merits and propitiation of Jesus Christ. 
He talked often to me about the 
necessity of faith in the sacrifice of 
Jesus, as necessary d all good 
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fice, 
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{Oct. 
; whatever, for the salvation of 
man He pressed me to study 
Dr. Clarke, and to read his sermons. 
I asked him why he pressed Dr, 
Clarke, an Arian. ¢ Because,’ said he, 


‘he is fullest on the prepitiatory sueri- 
ape 
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kind, 


We have transcribed 
sages from 5 eras 
showing how 
uly impressed with 
Johnson was at the close life. 
It has become necessary, because a 
fact, supported by doubtful evidens 
is very to share thc 
evidence, ‘and be itself disbelieve 
We think it highly likely that s 
tradition of a letter from Johnsen 
to Winstanle xy - been pres rved in 
Winstanlcy’s family; and that the tra- 
dition h ie increased till the 
story has assumed its ps it dim 
The letter is not said to hay 
been shown to any one, but 
s repeated by Mr. Ste rey to Hann 
re. Does the letter exist? Does 
»xist who has it? Has any 
? A second letter is m 
m the same Mr. Winstanley 
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le Vy by Johnson's s desire—one by sir 
John Hawkins—are these preserved ? 
If there be any family tradition of 
these matters, we trust our author will 
have the opportunity of telling us in 
some future edition of his pleasant 

and | srofitable ’ book. 
And how we cannot lay down tl! 

voluine without saying, that i it contaii 

great variety of matter that will b e 

many very entertaini The author, 
too, has great ition for John« 
son, out of which feeling his book has 
grown. We think it 
the tone of many of 
that he is a ¢! 
described é 
the Church, He is plainly an amiable 
man, wh leisure is occupied with 
studies in which he seeins to find great 
enjoyment. W< 
ful conclusion :— 
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‘The first inn in England;’ and on the re- 
verse are the following—‘ The last inn in 
England.’ Reader! you will soon have 
come from first to last in this my book, 
wherein I trust you have not been wearily 
detained; at all events, let me hope that 
your duty hath pardoned any want of enter- 
tainment in my efforts; for, as has been 
said, ‘ Personal gratitude, and personal affec- 
tion to the good and great who have closed 
their scene upon earth, are elevated senti- 
ments. They are debts of honour to the de- 
parted spirit.’ But, reader, you will soon 
have passed from first to last in your mortal 
career; and while you dérive, throughout 
your course on earth, much instruction from 
Dr. Johnson’s life and writings, may you 
have a fair hope of the mercy of God in 











































































Hope. 
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evil, of which we can say, without some 
emotion of uneasiness, thists the last. Those 
who never could agree together, shed tears 
when mutual discontent has determined them 
to final separation: of a place which has 
been frequently visited, though without 
pleasure, the /ast look is taken with heavi- 
ness of heart . . . . The termination of any 
period of life reminds us that life itself has 
likewise its termination : when we have done 
anything for the last time, we involuntarily 
reflect that a part of the days allotted us is 
past, and that as more is past there is less 
remaining.’ 

“So is it with the author in writing a 
book—-so is it with the reader in reading it! 
And to all men there is a time when it must 
be said—then cometh the end.” 





your entrance upon eternity ! 

“ Let me conclude with Dr. Johnson’s own 
words. ‘There are few things,’ he writes in 
the last number of his Jdler, ‘not purely 








To Johnson and to Boswell we must 
on some future day return. 














t 
A fairy sprite, with wing of gold, 

Paused on a headland proud and steep, 
When morning’s sun his beams unrolled ; 

And far below, wild, dark, and deep, 
The waters heaved their waves in pride, 

And onward to destruction flew, 
With gloom and rage, as in full tide 

The demons stormed heaven’s towers anew ; 
And while her harp beside she strung, 
’*Twas thus the wandering spirit sung. 











































I. 
I take my rest in fairy bower, 

Where budding trees are waving o’er, 
And wreathed around each loveliest flower 

That ever Nymph or Dryad wore ; 
The chaste moon goes upon her way, 

To guard the earth, and light the sky ; 
The silvery clouds around her play, 

Bright with the beams of majesty ; 
Heaven’s countless stars with radiance glow 
And ocean murmurs calm below. 














































It. 


Ere morning’s cherub at dawn awakes, 

Or shakes to the sun her radiant wings, 
When the song of prayer from the forest breaks, 
And earth her tribute of incense flings, 

I gather the pearls that shining sleep 
In violet, rose, and lily pale, 
From fairest flowers, that leaker weep 
In lone recesses of the vale ; 
I deck my crown with each bright gem, 
To form my worshipper’s diadeim. 
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Hope. 









IV. 


The beam that gilds the snowy peak, 

And darts within the sparkling billow, 
That lights the heaven with glowing streak, 

When earth ws akes from her nightly pillow, 
I treasure up in golden urn, 

And there the sweets of morning bring, 
Pure as the flames that ever burn 

Where holiest to Jehovah sing ; 
I woo from the bright soul of air 
The light his golden pinions bear. 
















v. 
The holy look of gladsome earth, 
Like the sweet smile of infancy, 
Ere clamours break upon her mirth, 
And the battle of daily life runs high, 
Is mine; and from the ocean's breast, 
Eternal, glorious, and sublime, 
I catch a beam for my own behest— 
A ray that withers not with time ; 
From forest's song of prayer and love, 
A dream of brighter lands above. 

















VI. 





From all carth has of grand and fair, 
From all her deeds of deathless fame, 
From sparkling seas that onw ard bear 
To glory’s rest the warrior’s name, 
The hero’s deed, the poet’s song, 
I catch a light long ages see ; 
While youthful aspirations throng, 
For such bright immortality, 
As, gazing on the golden skies, 
The | poet's deathless hopes arise. 












vii. 


And from the ancients’ sacred dust, 
Where fame her watch of ages keeps, 
I bring a holier, brighter trust— 
A lofty dream that onward sweeps 5 
From spangled regions, where heayen’s queen 
Sleeps dov elike in her silver ray > 
From sunset’s rich and glorious sheen, 
From morning’s bright and dazzling blaze ; 
From flowers below and stars above, 
I deck my crown of truth and love. 















VIII. 





I paused at weeping Beauty’s bower, 
Her eye was dim, her check was pale, 
Despair dragged on the weary hour, 
Faint rose her sigh upon the gale ; 
Unto her lip my bowl I gave, 
The soul is sparkling i in her eye; 
She raised her from love’s imaged grave, 
And looked up to the spangled sky— 
«* It is not, no, it cannot be! 
Fate dares not sever thee and me! 

















Hope. 














Ix. 
“* My soul is like the blushing spring, 

The world may mock, I scorn its snzer ; 
Bright is the faith to which I cling, 

That thou art loving still as dear ; 
The morn is fair, the rose is blushing, 

The birds are singing sweet and loud, 
Then cease, my tears, oh, cease your gushing, 

Bright is yon orient sunlit cloud ; 
But brighter far the hopes that shine, 
That still thy heart is joined with mine.” 














x. 
I saw the child and mother weep, 

And raise their melting eyes to heaven, 
And heard the roaring tempest’s sweep, 

And saw the sky by lightning riven; 
Their prayer was for a husband, sire, 

Far, far upon the raging sea; 
I shed within my sacred fire, 

And whispered, ‘ Hope remains to thee.” 
And still they wept, and still they pray’d, 
But on their brow a radiance play’d, 














xI. 


With morning's dawn the sun arose, 
Upon his holy bright career ; 
Now on the well-known pennant flows, 
And now he clasps all earth has dear— 

“T feared your heart with woe and dread 
Last night was wrung.” ‘* Oh, no! for we 
Prayed, hoped in Him who raised the dead, 
That he would guard and succour thee, 
And dry the widow’s, orphan’s tear ; 
And Hope was true, for thou art here.” 














xII. 


I paused before the dungeon door, 
I heard the ery of wild despair ; 
I entered—on the cold, damp floor 
Was stretched a man, whose sallow air 
Spoke of long years of chains and death ; 
I shed one drop upon his tongue ; 
Fast came the wretch’s failing breath, 
And light aground his shackles run ; 
«¢ Long days, long years, my youthful pride, 
Have vanished on ‘Time’s gloomy tide.” 













XIIt. 
«« Still must I linger, trampled here, 
Debarred from life, yet cannot die, 
While tear is onward chasing tear, 
As day and night move slowly by ; 
Yes, I will live, for I behold 
Bright visions in the future far, 
Fair as the western clouds of gold, 
When sparkles eve’s declining star : 
I yet shall drink its holy beam, 
And skep beside my native stream !” 





Hope. 






XIV. 





I looked in at the lowly pane, 
And saw a youth with flashing eye, 
Pale, darkened brow, where visions reign, 
And cheek that told mortality ; 
That brow, though wan, was bright with thought, 
And burning with deep passion’s glow— 
The wreck of all he dreamt or sought— 
Those ills which wait on man below, 
Whose soul is wrought from dreams of heaven— 
Oh, why were such to mortals given! 
















XV. 





In the deep anguish of his soul, 
He saw but desolation near: 
«* Oh, heaven!” he cried, “ is this the goal?” 
While poured Remembrance’ bitter tear : 
“Ts this the fate of youth’s fond dream— 
Their lot who sail on glory’s tide ?” 
I shed around my brightest beam, 
But whispered, as I paused beside— 
«* Rest not thy soul’s loved hope on earth, 
Oh, turn to regions of her birth!” 

















XVI. 
He heard me not, but raised his eye, 
Which sparkled bright with hope and pride— 
«* Unknown, unhonoured shall I die, 
And weakly here my fate abide ? 
Was it for this a soul was given, 
Above the earth and earthy clay, 
To be from out the bosom riven 
By all the ills which men display : 
Sorrow, hate, despair, and scorn ?— 
It was for this the mass was born. 
















XVII. 
‘‘Not I: the spirit still remains, 

Though all fate could is wrung from me ; 
The heart to destiny complains, 

For refuge turns its thought to thee, 
Oh, happy youth! My soul is strong, 

I yet shall win one wreath of fame, 
An echo from the tide of song, 

Shall sound the poet’s deathless name ; 
And, through the cloud of burning tears, 
Bright shines the sun of future years !” 

















XVIII. 


I paused beside the bed of death, 
Where fading life was ebbing fast ; 
Short came the struggling mortal’s breath, 
His hours and woes were almost past. 
A lovely virgin knelt beside, 
With pale cold brow, dishevelled hair ; 
Down her fair cheek poured the warm tide, 
The tide of lonely, deep despair. 
With every pang came deepest woe, 
The ruin of fondest hopes below. 















Hope. 


XIX, 


She clasped the chilling hand of him 

She loved with childhood’s earliest love, 
And prayed, though now the eye grew dim, 

The deathless soul would soar above. 
The sorrow of that pure young heart 

Wrung tears e’en from the seraph’s eye, 
The fairest flower of all the rest 

I gave—'twas faith and hope on high ; 
Then turned me to that wrinkled brow, 
Where shades and anguish gather now. 


xx. 


I shed my brightest, purest ray, 
Within the trembling sinner’s breast ; 
The clouds of terror passed away— 
He looked up to the regions blest ; 
He saw the friend, the loved one there, 
Who hailed on high his ransomed soul ; 
Less wild became his dying air, 
A calmness o’er his spirit stole: 
Oh, pity, heaven! this lonely one : 
Have mercy, God !—the soul is gone ! 


XXI, 


With all the earth and heaven can yield, 
I bless the erring child of earth; 
The flower that clothes the verdant field, 
The smiling spring that gives it birth, 
The vast unchanging changeful sea, 
The sky of splendour, glory, light. 
The visions of eternity 
That flit in brightness o’er the sight, 
Like shades in lonely midnight hour, 
When fancy weaves her fairy bower. 


XXII. 


My smile is with the rise of morn, 
With midnight’s black funereal gloom ; 
Where dread Religion from her urn, 
Deals forth the lots of life and doom ; 
Where, on the waste of human soul, 
Enthroned in clouds, sits wild Despair, 
Where fairy hands earth’s charms unroll, 
Where thunders flash with sullen glare— 
To all of earth my smile hath given 
The hues of light and dreams of heaven. 





The Synod of Thurles. 


THE SYNOD OF THURLES,—ROMANISM OF 1829 AND 1850, 


In her contest with the State, the 
Church of Rome has of late days, and 
indeed for years past, conduc ted her- 
self wisely. It has been said of her 
by one w vho knew her well, that she 
sustained adversity well, but was usu- 
ally found wanting when tried by pros- 
perity. It has not seemed so of late. 
Since the day when the royal visit of 
George IV. gave token of a vacillat- 
ing policy in ‘the British councils, the 
Church of Rome in Ireland has been, 
in her political enterprises, not less 
prudent than she has been successful. 
Her aggressions, her submissions, her 
explanations, her demands, her con- 
cessions, have been all well-timed and 
judicious. She has known the seasons 
when she could be threatening, up to 
the very verge of treason, and, at the 
precise moment when it was absolutely 
necessary, has qualified her menaces, 
and averted their consequences by pro- 
fessions of ardent loyalty. She has 
had her various agents always ready 


for the device which the emergency 


demanded ; and those who were to be 
leaders when she assaulted, and those 
who should cover her retreats, have 
been alike adequate to their duty, and 
alike honoured for the services they were 
competent to render. Is it, then, un- 
true, that the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land is unable to abide the test of pros- 
perity ? 

Perhaps she has not been duly sub- 
jected to such atest. Her successes 
may have been partial. She may have 
lost with her own people more ground 
than she has gained in her trial of 
strength with the government; and 
the intoxication, which the prosperous 
issue of her political efforts might have 
inflamed, may have been sobered by a 
salutary fear that her power over the 
masses was departing. The votaries 
she has lost make a strong set-off 
against her many acquisitions. She 
ha as succeeded in obtaining large in- 
stalments of a national endowme nt—A 
system of education contrived for her 
especial necessities—a college endow- 
ed very largely for her ec clesiastics— 
chaplaincies in public institutions—a 
poor-law, so fashioned and so wrought 
as to impoverish Protestant proprie- 
tors, and to ensure a permanent pro- 


vision of Roman Catholic paupers— 
these are great gains; but Achill 
and Dingle, and Vi entry, Kingscourt, 
and Doon, and Cong, C astelkerk ke, and 
Connemara, and many another dread- 
ed locality, have had stories to tell, by 
which the enthusiasm of success has 
been marvellously abated, and which 
give reason to surmise, that whatever 
there has been of moderation or tem- 
perance in her conduct is ascribable, 
not less to the difficulties by which she 
feels herself beset, than to her progress 
in wisdom or discretion. 

In these remarks, it is to be under- 
stood, we have confined ourselves to 
the schemes and activities of Irish Ro- 
manism, which may be judged of by 
their issue. ‘They have been suggested 
to us by an enterprise of greater ap- 
parent magnitude, and likely to be of 
more momentous consequences, than 
any which it has heretofore hazarded. 
We have asked ourselves, was the 
Synod of Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics 
recently assembled at Thurles wise ? 
and the question caused many preced- 
ing diaglays of an ambitious purpose 
to” pass before us—all vindicated in 
their results. If the latest display 
prove equally successful, a revolution 
will be accomplished in Ireland, of 
which ‘* Repeal” will be but an inci- 
dent. Weare not relieved from the 
apprehension which such a display has 
naturally awakened by the efforts of 
organs of the public press to make 
light of it. Since that day when the 
Papal Nuncio Rinuccini descended on 
our shores, to infuse new virulence into 
religious rancour—to inflame national 
pride i into frenzy—to frown peace from 
the land, and to give, as it were, the 
vasting-voice for conducting a monarch 
to the scaffold—we do not think the 
Church of Rome has shown itself in a 
more men: acing aspect than when her 
ecclesiastics assembled in Synod at 
Thurles, under the presidency of the 
Most Rev. Paul Cullen, Deputy Le- 
gate for his adventurous Holiness, 
Pius IX. 

There may be some who will say, 
that our reference to the convulsive 
period of the great rebellion is alto- 
gether unsuited to the occasion, The 
time when Rinuccini came down on 
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the land, was atime when civil war 
was raging. It was war which called 
him hither, and he came armed and 
equipped for the field of literal, vul- 
gar battle, as well as for the spiritual 
conflict in which he was to do a leader's 
duty. The Pope’s Archbishop Cul- 
len is not justly termed the successor 
of such aman. Our days are days of 

eace. Great Britain 1s powerful— 
insurrection has proved a mockery and 
an abortion. The Church of Rome in 
Treland has no such causes of com- 
plaint as exasperated her in the time 
of Charles I. On the contrary, Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland have at this 
day, far more abundantly, causes of 
thankfulness to the Government, than 
their predecessors had grounds df com- 
plaint ; and they have far better rea- 
son to expect good from a peaceable 
and loyal demeanour, than their co- 
religionists ever had to hope that they 
could profit by rebellion. How can 
such a state of things recall the re- 
membrance of those evil and very dis- 
similar days, when a Papal Nuncio 
came commissioned to aggravate the 
miseries of a troubled time, and to im- 
part to the horrors of civil dissension 
their most disastrous aspect ? 

It is only persons to whom (because 
they are thoughtless of the changes 
which time is continually making) 
‘history is an old almanack,” who can 
indulge in such cavils or objections as 
these. Romanism is not infected by 
the vice of heedlessness. She has ever 
been a shrewd observer of the times. 
She understands the signs of the times 
well, and although, when the emer- 
gency demands, she will “brace on 
harness of battle,” she courts more 
willingly the success which may be 
achieved by what appear to be pro- 
cesses of peace, and reckons on the 
permanence of such success more con- 
fidently. Here in Ireland she has been 
taught to know that, hitherto, in the 
open war of rebellion, her portion has 
been disaster, and that if some inci- 
dental advantages have accrued to her 
from such trials of strength, she has 
= a most calamitous price for them. 

ut here she has also learned that it 
is practicable to turn against the laws 
and institutions of the country agencies 
which the constitution leaves unfet- 
tered, and to make war by processes 
and instrumentalities which the free- 
dom of the constitution accredits, She 
knows that great results are attainable 
in the legislature or the cabinet which 


it would be madness to hope for in the 
field; and she knows, therefore, that 
he who would act the part of Rinuccini 
now, must seek his ends by measures 
widely different from those which that 
brilliant and unwise adventurer was 
daring enough to adopt, and by which 
he brought ruin on the cause and the 
party in whose service he professed to 
employ them. 

So far as may be collected from pub- 
lic report, one main object of the Synod 
assembled at Thurles is to create es- 
trangement between Roman Catholics 
and their Protestant brethren inIreland. 
At least there should be, with the con- 
sent of Roman Catholic Priests and 
Bishops, no such agency to overcome 
principles of estrangement as that of 
united education. Rinuccini came to 
interdict and anathematise the peace 
which wise and good men had nego- 
ciated between the rival churches in 
Ireland. Much progress had been 
made in or towards this benevolent 
enterprise when the Nuncio arrived. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics were 
becoming thoroughly convinced that 
in their conflicts and jealousy there 
was evil, only, to the Crown, the coun- 
try, and themselves; and the fairest 
prospect seemed opening of the good 
which was sure to follow when feuds 
were discontinued, and principles of 
mutual forbearance generally diffused 
throughout a reconciled people. The 
presence of Rinuccini was fatal to the 
cause of order and good-will. His 
purpose was to consolidate Romanists 
of every grade, and class, and shade 
of opinion, into one people, and even- 
tually to constitute them the nation, 
with the clergy as their rulers. If thé 
estrangement between professors of the 
different religions were complete, and 
the resources of the ecclesiastics ade- 
quate, he felt assured that the whole 
kingdom could be soon cleansed of 
heresy. Is it rash to surmise an iden- 
tity of purpose and of hope between 
the Nuncios of 1645 and of 1850? Can 
there be any doubt, that in defeating 
the government, and disconcerting their 
cherished scheme of national education, 
the president of the Synod recently 
dissolved anticipates the triumph of 
his Church, and the subjugation, if 
not conversion, of Protestants, Eng- 
lish, perhaps, as well as Irish? 

The spirit by which the Synod was 
animated, and the purpose 1t was de- 
signed to serve, can scarcely be mis- 
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in an authorised publication. It is en- 
titled “‘ The Synodical Address of the 
Fathers of the National Council of 
Thurles to their beloved flock, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland,” and it announces 
the decision of the Council on the great 
question of education :— 


“It is by the sternest sense of duty—by a 
painful but irresistible feeling of necessity— 
that we are compelled, dearly beloved, to an- 
nounce to you, that a system of Education 
fraught‘with grievous and intrinsic dangers, 
has, within the last twelve months, been 
brought to your own doors. It is presented 
to you, we deplore to say, in those Collegiate 
Institutions which have been established in 
this country, and associated with the name 
of our august, most gracious, and beloved 
Sovereign. Far be it from us to impugn for 
a moment the motives of its originators. The 
system may have been devised in a spirit of 
generous and impartial policy ; but the states- 
men who framed it were not acquainted with 
the inflexible nature of our doctrines, and 
with the jealousy with which we are obliged 
to avoid everything opposed to the purity 
and integrity of our faith. Hence, those In- 
stitutions, which would have called for our 
profound and lasting gratitude, had they been 
framed in accordance with our religious tenets 
and principles, must now be considered as an 
evil of a formidable kind, against which it is 
our imperative duty to warn you with all the 
energy of our zeal and all the weight of our 
authority. 

“Tn pointing out the‘dangers of such a sys- 
tem, we only repeat the instructions that 
have been given to us by the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. He, to whom were given ‘the keys 
of the kingdom’ (Matth. c. xvi., v. 19); to 
whom was committed the charge not only of 
the lambs, but of the sheep, that is, of the 
entire flock, pastors as well as people (John, 
c. xxi., v- 17); he, for whose faith the prayer 
of Christ was offered (Luke, c. xxiii., v. 31, 
82); whom St. Chrysostom so appropriately 
designates as the Teacher of the whole world 
(Hom. 88 in Joan) ;—he, Peter, has spoken 
to us by Pius as he spoke to the Fathers of 
Chalcedon by Leo, and pronounced this sys- 
tem of Education to be fraught with ‘griev- 
ous and intrinsic dangers’ to Faith and 
Morals: has declared that ‘ Religion can ex- 
pect nothing but loss from it ;’ and that your 
Bishops ‘should take no part in carrying it 
into effect.’ 

“ Following the invariable practice of our 
own Church, as well as that of every Church 
connected with the centre of unity, and, in 
particular, the instructions given in one of 
those Synods convoked and presided over by 
St. Patrick—‘ If any questions arise in this 
Island (Ireland), they are to be referred to 
the Apostolic See,’ (si qua quzestiones in hac 
Insula oriantur, ad Sedem Apostolicam 
referantur. Can. S. Patritic, apud Wilkin. 
Concil. t. 1, p. 6)—we laid at the feet of 
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our present venerable and beloved Pontiff the 
plan of instruction that had been proposed to 
us, with a statement of the diversity of 
opinion that prevailed on the subject; be- 
cause we knew, to use the language of St. 
Columbanus, addressing one of the great 
Pontiffs of antiquity, that it was ours ‘to 
call upon, to put questions, to beseech him ; 
and his not to withhold what had been freely 
bestowed, but to put out his talent to in- 
terest ; to give, at Christ’s behest, the bread 
of doctrine to those who sought for it from 
him.’—(St. Columb. Epist, 1, ad Greg. Pap. 
apud Galland. Bibl. Vet. Pat. t. 12, p. 346.) 
After a most searching and protracted ex- 
amination of the statements and facts that 
were urged on either side, availing himself of 
every resource of counsel and information 
which he could procure, demanding and re- 
ceiving from every member of the Irish 
Episcopacy his individual opinion on the 
subject, making it the object of his long and 
anxious deliberation, and pouring forth his 
soul in prayer to Him who promised to abide 
with his Church even to the consummation 
of time, the successor of Peter pronounced 
his final judgment on the subject. All con- 
troversy is now at an end—the judge has 
spoken—THE QUESTION IS DECIDED. 

“ Recognising, with reverential awe, in 
that decision the voice of Him who hath 
said, ‘ He who hears you, hears me; he who 
despises you, despises me ;’ this Synod has 
received, not only with profound respect but 
with unanimous acclamation, the decisions 
and instructions which were asked for in the 
name of the Irish Church. This Synod now 
solemnly communicates to you the Rescripts 
of the Holy See, which we have received on 
this important matter, that they may serve 
to guide and regulate your conduct; we do not 
add anything to the instructions that have 
been given; neither will we suffer anything 
to be detracted from their importance.” 


Apart from what may be termed the 
substantive portion of this passage, 
there is an incidental expression con- 
tained in it ofno ordinary moment and 
significance :— 


“The system may have been devised in a 
spirit of generous and impartial policy, but 
the statesmen who framed it were not ac- 
quainted with the inflexible nature of our 
doctrines.” 


This is an important truth. IRgno- 
rance of the spirit and character of the 
Church of Rome appears to have per- 
vaded the legislation of British states- 
men for many years past, and, culpable 
as it was and is, offers the best exculpa- 
tion that the case admits, of the unwise 
concessions by which it was ignorantly 
hoped to conciliate an aspiring and an 
inexorableChurch. There are cases in 
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which concession may effect the pur- 
pose for which it has been granted, but 
there are also cases in which it serves 
only to encourage demand and aggres- 
sion. Romanism regards every favour 
which she receives, every increase of 
emolument or power, as but an instal- 
ment of her right; and each new con- 
cession stimulates her, by success, to 
demand a further, reminding her of 
the large balance for which she asserts 
a right to draw, and of the complying 
disposition of the parties who have not 
merely answered, but anticipated her 
claims on them. 

And yet, members of the Church of 
Rome ought not to despise the igno- 
rance from which they have derived so 
large advantages. It was the ignorance 
of a generous credulity, not of dulness 
or dotage. It was the ignorance of 
parties who believed the words and 
oaths of men whom they had, as they 
imagined, no reason to distrust, and 
for whom lives of gravity and good re- 

ute seemed to be sufficient vouchers. 

Let any impartial and reflecting man 
compare the character of the Church 
of Rome, as it exhibits itself in this 
our day, with the representations given 
of it for some years previous to the 
momentous concession of 1829, and say 
whether it was possible for ‘* states- 
men” who believed the professions of 
that day to anticipate the avowals of 
this ? 

For example—it was solemnly de- 
clared, on his examination before the 
“Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry,” in the year 1826, by the Rev. 
Dr. Slevin, Pretect of the Dunboyne 
Establishment, that the decrees of 
popes* “are not now considered obliga- 
tory, except when they are sanctioned by 
the civil authority.” It had been asserted 
by an eminent and learned man, Dr. 
Phelan, on his examination before a 
Parliamentary Committee, in 1825, that 
‘ifthe orders of a pope are enforced 
by excommunication,” they must be 
obeyed; and two Roman Catholic 
bishops, when examined on the subject, 
gave testimony to a contrary effect. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Doyle was askedt 


“Tf an excommunication were issued from 
Rome, would that have any effect in Ire- 
land?” and he answered—“ Not until it 
was published in Ireland.” 


The examination proceeded :— 


“Would it be mandatory on the Bishop 
(to publish) if directed to him ?—By no 
means ; such a commission would be sent to 
him, saying—‘ If you find the premises true, 
and the facts justly stated, you will be 
pleased to do so; and thus it is a courteous 
application.’ 

“ Supposing the Pope to do it not in that 
mode, would it be obligatory on the Bishop? 
—TI can only speak for myself, for there is no 
declaration in the law on the subject; I 
should be satisfied that the sentence was a 
just one before I would make myself the in- 
strument of executing it; for they are guilty 
of death, says the Apostle, not only those who 
do evil, but those who consent to the doing 
it; and if I became the Pope’s agent in 
pronouncing sentence of excommunication 
against a Christian not guilty of a crime in 
my opinion deserving it, I should be an ac- 
complice in the Pope’s injustice.” 


To the same effect was the testimony 
of the most Rev. Dr. Murray :$—~ 


“If an excommunication is issued against 
any individual of your Church, either for doing 
that which is in itself a duty for him to do, 
or for not doing that which it would be a 
crime in him to do, is not an individual of 
your church at liberty to exercise his reason 
and his judgment in such a case, and see 
whether the doing, or the abstaining from 
doing, would be sinful ?” 

** Most certainly. It is only for grievous 
crimes that such censures are inflicted; and 
every man, by looking into his prayer-book, 
sees what those crimes are. 

“If the criminality or the innocence of 
the act should depend upon the positive pre- 
cepts of religion, the individual, in order to 
satisfy himself in that respect, would have 
recourse to the Word of God, as he finds it 
in the sacred Scriptures, and in the ordi- 
nances of his Church? Certainly. 

“Tf it is something respecting the natural 
and moral rights, not growing out of the re- 
velation of God, he would consult his moral 
sense and feelings upon the subject? Most 
certainly.” 


Such were the opinions expressed 
respecting the Pope’s supremacy, when 
Emancipation was to be won. His 
decrees were liable to be overruled by 
individual conscience and reason, and 
were never to take effect, “ unless 
where they were sanctioned by civil 
authority.” In short, obedience to the 
Pope was to be restrained within the 
limits assigned by the obligations of 


* “Education Inquiry,” Appendix to Eighth Report, 245. 


t “ Digest of Evidence,” &c., vol. i. p. 165, 


t Ibid, 160, 
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subjects to their sovereign, and of in- 
dividuals to their conscience. The 
Synod aets as if all this were changed. 
It there be a civil right or duty, re- 
specting which there can be no mis- 
take, it is assuredly that of the sove- 
reign to be satisfied that his subjects are 
properly educated. It is his office to 
execute the laws, and it is a duty at- 
tendant on such an office, indeed in- 
separable from it, that the education 
of the people shall be in harmony with 
the laws they are to obey. The Sove- 
reign has devised a scheme of education 
—devised it, as the Synod of Thurles 
seems disposed to admit, in a generous 
and an impartial spirit; and yet, as 
soon as the Papal See has pronounced 
against this scheme, contrived by the 
Sovereign and established by the law, 
the Roman Catholic bishops declare 
the cause decided, and the system con- 
demned. Is not this to invert the re- 
lations which Sovereign and Pope were 
said to hold towards the people of this 
country? Five-and-twenty years ago 
the Sovereign’s right was asserted in its 
plenitude—the Popes were restricted 
by it. Now, the primary right is said 
to be the papal—subjects of the Bri- 
tish sovereign are to be educated for 
the Pope. He is to be obeyed as the 
vicar of Christ—of Christ, who is a 
Priest and a King, and whose vicar, ac- 
cordingly, holds the two swords, and 
challenges temporal, no less than spiri- 
tual, allegiance. 

Let us not be mistaken. We are 
well aware that the plea, on which the 
Papal prelates insist for presiding over 
the education of the children and the 
youth of their communion, is not, that 
they should train up subjects for the 
Pope, but that they may protect the 
souls oftheir people. They are alarmed, 
not for the Papacy but the faith. The 
Pope, too, shares in their alarm. Un- 
less they watch over all the processes 
of education, and govern them with an 
absolute control, the faith will take 
hurt. The plea is plausible, if not con- 
clusive; but it is tantamount to an 
avowal that the Church of Rome holds 
United Instruction” inadmissible. 
The State should ponder this. It may 
be a confession of weakness. An adul- 
terated faith demands a system of edu- 
tion adapted to its peculiar necessities. 


* The Most Rev. Dr. Murray was examined before the same Committee. 


was similar in effect to that of Doctor Doyle. 
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In days like these, professors of no 
ordinary skill and stedfastness are de- 
manded to protect the Roman Catholic 
student from the influences by which 
literature, and art, and science, would 
deliver him from the bondage of su- 
perstition. In the presence of those 
stupendous marvels to which the world, 
as well as the class-room, every day 
introduces inquiring minds, it is very 
natural that Romanism should tremble 
for the fortunes of those pious frauds, 
which shine with so feeble a lustre in 
the light of the nineteenth century. 
In her fabrication of miracles, she 
certainly has not kept pace with the 
progress of human inventions; and it 
1s an excusable, as well as an intelligi- 
ble, fear, which constrains her to take 
heed that she lose not the aid of edu- 
cation in reconciling superstition with 
science. A desperate boldness grows 
out of a fear like this, and the Queen’s 
rights are disputed, and the Queen’s 
ministers crossed and confronted in 
their enterprises, in order that what is 
named Faith and Religion may not lose 
its ascendancy over a people whom edu. 
cation has enlightened. 

Other changes similar in character 
were visible in the proceedings of the 
Synod. Not the least significant was 
the fact, that the presiding genius of 
the Assembly was a prelate who, for 
the first time, it is said, in the Ec- 
clesiastical history of Ireland, was 
named and appointed to his office, not 
recommended by the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country, but on the 
“mere motion” of the See of Rome. 
That the “naked right” to appoint 
was in the Pope, had been long the 
doctrine of that Church ; but it was 
a right which, as high authority con- 
fidently pronounced, would never be, 
and had never been exerted—a right 
to the exercise of which, it was insi- 
nuated, the Trish Roman Catholic 
clergy would give every opposition in 
their power. ‘The sentiments of eccle- 
siastics on this subject may be learned 
from the testimony of one certainly 
among the most eminent of their body 
—the late Right Rev. Dr. Doyle* :— 


“ Whilst, then, we are, as prelates of the 
Catholic Church, jealous of the interference 
of the Crown, I think it may be collected, 


His testimony 


Do you conceive there would be any objection to securing the domestic nomination of the 
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from the sentiments I delivered on a former 
day, and on this, that we are not less jealous 
of the interference of the Pope. We are 
zealous for the independence of our Church, 
and we do not like that either the Pope 
should interfere with it beyond what is ne- 
cessary for preserving the Catholic commu- 
nion, nor do we like that an interference of 
the Crown should be established in the ap- 
pointment of our prelates, which would weak- 
en our influence with the people—an interfer- 
ence which, under a bad minister (and there 
have been bad ministers in every State), 
might be made use of to put into places of 
great responsibility men who would be unfit 
to fill them, either to the advantage of reli- 
gion, or for the benefit of the State. Enter- 
taining, then, as I do, these notions which 
I have expressed, I must feel, and I do say, 
that, in my opinion, the best security we can 
offer, and the most effectual one that could 
be required of us is, that our prelates be of a 
domestic kind—that the election of them be 
made by men residing in the country, and 
who are British subjects ; and that there be 
no further interference with them than that 
interference which would result from all per- 
sons concerned in such elections taking the 
oath of allegiance; and that they would 
elect only such persons as would be loyal 
and peaceable, and likely to discharge the 
trust reposed in them in a manner useful to 
the State, and honorable to their calling.”— 
Com, Com., 1825, “Second Report,” p. 210, 


Such was once the bifrontal jea- 
lousy of the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land. Jealous of the Pope, it demand- 
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ed securities for loyalty to the Sove- 
reign ; jealous of the Sovereign, it as- 
serted the prerogatives of the Pope ; 
jealous for its own rights, and conscious 
of its weakness, ecclesiastical Roman- 
ism in Ireland seemed to have invented 
or contrived a balance of power be- 
tween the secular and the spiritual 
sovereignties, and to have found in 
each a protection against the other. 
This was the policy of Irish Roman- 
ism—what is it now ? 

The Most Rev. Paul Cullen, in 
whose behalf Pius IX. set aside the 
claims of all the candidates recom- 
mended from Ireland, and in whose 
favour neither chapter, nor diocese, 
priest or bishop, gave a vote, presid- 
ed over an assembly, all members of 
which obeyed him as submissively as if 
he had been the archbishop of their 
choice. The Most Rev. Pant Cullen, it 
is said, has declined to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Sovereign of these 
realms, and is reported to have refused 
an office of charity and trust, because, 
if he accepted it, that oath could not 
be evaded. The Most Rev. Paul Cul- 
len, instead of the preparations for his 
duties, which would be found in a long 
residence in his own country, appears 
to have, for a period of thirty years, 
breathed the atmosphere and the poli- 
tics of the Papal court. And thus the 
three assurances for fidelity to the So- 





bishops in the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland ?—I do not conceive there would be any 
objection to it ; I think rather it would be an advantage. 

“In whom is the nomination now vested ?—At present it is vested in the Pope, but he does 
not exercise it, except at the recommendation of some portion of the Irish clergy. 

“Should you think it an objectionable measure to prevent any foreigner from being ap- 
pointed to a see in the Catholic Church in Ireland ?—By no means. 

“ Would you extend that to all benefices in the Catholic Church ?—To all benefices. 


“Should you conceive there to be any objection to the Crown having a power of interfer- 
ing in any way, directly or indirectly, in the change of the lower clergy from one benefice to 
another ?—I would conceive that such interference would be liable to great objections, 

“ You would not conceive there would be any objection, on the members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy being promoted from one rank to another, that the same certificate of loyalty 
and domestic nomination should accompany the change which accompanied the first appoint- 
ment ?—I think it would not be liable to any objection.” Com. Com., 2nd Report, p. 231. 

The discretion with which the Church of Rome can comport herself in difficult circum- 
stances, and the concessions which she can make in cases of necessity, will appear from the 
following. Dr. Murray is the witness under examination :— 

‘Has the Emperor of Russia any such right ? (of a veto)—He has not; but the Emperor 
of Russia, being the head of a despotic government, recommends a certain individual to the 
Pope; and the Pope, that the Catholics of that country may not be persecuted, if he finds no 
canonical objection to the individual, appoints that individual of his own authority, without 
any reference whatever to the recommendation of the Emperor ; he studiously avoids saying 
that such a person had ever been presented ; in the fulness of his own authority he appoints 
him ; but he is pleased to appoint the person so presented, if he feels no objection to him. 
It was the same in the kingdom of Prussia, before the concordat which I have just mentioned. 
The King of Prussia named a certain individual, his qualifications were examined into ; if 
the Pope saw no difficulty, he appointed him; but he made the nomination in the fulness 
of his own power, without any reference to the presentation.” — Jbid., p. 236, 
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vereign and country, upon which reli- 
ance was placed by the right rev. 
divine whose testimony we cited, have 
all been denied. Dr. Cullen was not 
chosen by the Irish clergy. He has 
been so lene absent from the country 
as to have become virtually a foreign- 
er; and he has declined taking an oath 
of allegiance to the Sovereign. The 
direct refusal of the Archbishop of 
Malta to take that oath, and his cor- 
respongence with the See of Rome on 
the subject, have rendered such abste- 
miousness alarmingly intelligible. 

Dr. Cullen has not been thus remiss 
in his duty to the Pope. ‘Twice, at 
least, has this duty been discharged. 
At his consecration he bound himself 
by an oath of feudal obedience to his 
ecclesiastical soverign; and his first 
solemn act at the Synod was the utter- 
ing a profession of faith, in which he 
declared that he ‘‘ promised, vowed, 
and swore true obedience to the Pope, 
successor of St. Peter, and Vicar of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” In this act 
of fealty, the legate was followed by 
the assembled ecclesiastics. ‘That their 
allegiance was ample and sincere, it 
was scarcely necessary to prove. But 


there were proofs of it not to be dis- 
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puted. In obedience to the commands 
of the Pope, the Queen’s Colleges 
were denounced. In deference to the 
papal authority, titles granted by the 
Pope, and prohibited by the law of the 
land, have been openly assumed by 
Roman Catholic bishops. The Synodi- 
cal Address, published by authority, is 
subscribed—* Paul, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, Primate of all Ireland, and 
Delegate of the. Apostolic See, President 
of the Synod. John, Bishop of Clon- 
fert, Promoter of the Synod.” Another 
member of the Synod took a step in 
advance of this, addressing a letter to 
the Under Secretary for Ireland, and, 
in defiance of the prohibitory provision 
contained in the Act of 1829, sub- 
scribing himself, ‘* John, Archbishop 
of Tuam.”* 

On his examination before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, in 1826, Dr. 
Doyle was asked, “ Would there be 
any objection, on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, for the legisla- 
ture to demand from the legate, before 
he is allowed to exercise his functions, 
a solemn written promise not to at- 
tempt anything against the laws of the 
kingdom, or to continue in England 
or Ireland beyond the pleasure of the 


* It would appear as if there was some hesitation on the part of certain Roman Catholic 
priests as to the amount of obligation imposed on them by the Papal rescripts on education. 
Although the Pope had pronounced sentence of disqualification on the Queen’s Colleges in 
October, 1847, there were ecclesiastics of the priestly order who imagined that they were still 
free to take office in them. An epistle recently addressed to Dr. Cullen is designed to dissi- 
pate this delusioh :— 

“Most Itiustrious AND Most Reverenp Lorp—Though the Bishops of Ireland ap- 
pear to be about to hold a National Council with a view principally to determine, after deli- 
berating in common, upon a uniform discipline to be observed throughout Ireland in reference 
to the Colleges, the Sacred Congregation has yet wished that this should be especially com- 
mended to them by your Grace; and it is also necessary that you should signify to them 
that the exhortations contained in the Apostolio Letters are particularly directed to that ob- 
ject. But I am confident that they will happily effect this by not departing in the least from 
the obedience which they owe to the Apostolic See and its Rescripts; and by keeping it 
mainly in view how they may most effectually consult for the good of religion and the sal- 
vation of souls. Meanwhile I have thought it should be signified through your Grace to the 
Bishops, that it appears astonishing, after the answers already given on the Colleges, that 
some should not have hesitated to assert that it is lawful for Priests to undertake certain 
offices in the said Colleges ; for if it has been declared that the aforesaid Colleges will prove 
detrimental to religion by reason of their grave and intrinsic dangers—if the Bishops have 
been warned to have no share in carrying out their establishment, it is certainly evident that 
neither is it lawful for other ecclesiastical persons to discharge any function having reference 
to the said Colleges. 

“ As to other controversies raised on the subject of the said Colleges, it will be the busi- 
ness of the Bishops, after having diligently weighed the before-mentioned Rescripts, to frame 
such rules to be everywhere observed for withholding the Faithful from frequenting those 
Colleges, as will correspond with the said Rescripts, and be conformable to the equity and 
benignity which the Apostolic See itself ever enforces by its example. 

“ Given at Rome, from the College of the Sacred Congregation, De Propaganda Fide, the 
18th day of April, 1850. 

“J, Pa. Carvinat Fransont, Prefect, 
“ ALEXANDER BARNABO, Secretary, 
“ To the Most Rev, Paul Cullen, Archbishop of Armagh,” 
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King, or of the Privy Council?” The 
answer of the right reverend witness 
was worthy to be held in remembrance. 
“« To the first part,” he replied :— 


“ Of what is stated, so far from having 
any objection to it, we should be glad that 
such a demand were made of him. As to 
the second part, it isa matter about which 
we should not, properly speaking, form any 
opinion. Whether the King were to have 
such a right or not, is a matter about which, 
I think, we need not, in any way, be con- 
sulted ; it would rest between his Majesty 
and the Court of Rome; and we would, as I 
conceive, have nothing to do with it. But 
as to the requiring a pledge, by oath or other- 
wise, from the nuncio who might be placed 
in this country, that he would not in any- 
wise interfere with the temporal or civil con- 
cerns either of his Majesty, or of his Majesty’s 
subjects, so far from having an objection 
to that, we should rejoice at it, because we 
would not wish that he should so interfere in 
any way.”—Com. Com. 2nd Report, p. 174. 


The question respecting the expe- 
diency of demanding a guarrantee from 
the papal legate was, pene: sug- 
gested by a knowledge of the practice of 
foreign countries. Even where the Ro- 
man Catholic is the prevailing religion, 
there are jealous precautions taken that 
the rights of Sovereign or people be 
not infringed by the agents of the 
Pope. 

Very valuable and abundant infor- 
mation on this most important subject 
will be found in a report from a select 
committee appointed to inquire ‘into 
the laws and ordinances existing in fo- 
reign states, respecting the regulation 
of their foreign subjects in ecclesiastical 
matters, and their intercourse with the 
See of Rome, &c., &c., ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, 
25th June, 1816”—a report which 
makes manifest the truth, that in pro- 
portion to the knowledge which such 
governments have had of the character 
of the Church of Rome, has been the 
jealous care with which they have en- 
deavoured to guard against its en- 
croachments. ‘This report may proba- 
bly not be easily accessible to many of 
our readers, but they can avail them. 
selves of an admirable substitute for 
it. In the eighth chapter of his “ Laws 
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of the Papacy,” the Rev. Robert J. 
M‘Ghee has given an elaborate epitome 
and digest of the report, elucidating, 
with his accustomed clearness and ac- 
curacy, the intelligence it conveys ; 
and accompanying it with comments 
and citations of evidence which show 
plainly its application’ to the circum- 
stances of this country. We refer our 
readers to this very able work, and 
add, as pertinent to our present pur- 
pose, a single extract from a different 
work—Du Pin’s ‘Manuel de Droit,” 
&e. 
XI. 
“Or LEGATES A LATERE, AND OF THEIR 
POWERS IN FRANCE. 

“The Pope does not send legates & latere 
into France, with faculty to reform, judge, 
confer, dispense, and such other powers as 
are usually specified in the Bulls, unless at 
the demand of the very Christian King, or 
with his consent; and the legate does not 
make use of his powers till he has pro- 
mised the King, by writing under his seal, 
and has sworn by his holy orders, to use the 
said powers in the kingdoms, countries, lands, 
and lordships subject to his authority, only 
so far and so long as it shall please the 
King; and that, as soon as the said legate 
shall be warned of his desire to the con- 
trary, he will desist and cease; also that he 
will only use the said powers with respect to 
those for whom he shall have the King’s con- 
sent; and conformably to this, without at- 
tempting or doing anything prejudicial to 
the holy decrees, general councils, franchises, 
liberties, and privileges of the Gallican 
Church, and of the universities and public 
studies of this kingdom. And to this end 
the powers of such legates are submitted to 
the court of parliament, where they are seen, 
examined, verified, published, and registered 
with such modifications as the Court sees fit 
to make for the good of the kingdom, accord- 
ing to which modifications, all the processes 
and disputes which shall ensue, shall be 
judged, and not otherwise. 

(“ Suivant les quelles modifications se ju- 
gent tous les proces et differends qui survien- 
nent pour raison de ce et non autreinent.”)— 
Libertés de L’ Eglise Gallicane rediges, par 
P. Pithon, D. P. Manuel, p. 13. 


The subject of education, especially 
exempted from the interference of the 
Pope’s commissioner, or legate, by such 
laws as the above, is the especial sub- 
ject on which his mission is to be ex- 


* A curious statement is found here respecting a plot discovered during the reign of 


Christian IV. 


“* Several ecclesiastics, who outwardly professed the Protestant religion, but 


who had been brought up in the Catholic faith by the Jesuits at the College of Braunsburgh, 
in Prussia, were actually and secretly employedin spreading Catholicism in their parishes.” 
Laws of the Papucy, p. 286, cited from the Appendix to the Parliamentary Report, p. 433. 
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ercised here in Ireland, exercised not 
merely without the sanction of the 
State, but in direct opposition to a 
scheme for the success of which the 
Government and legislation of the 
country appear to have been, and to 
be, more than ordinarily solicitous. 
We haye not entered into any de- 
tails of the florid and melo-dramatic 
displays of state and splendour with 
which the multitude were gratified in 
the proceedings of the Synod. The 
appearance of the masses who came to 
witness these displays, it is rather 
boastfully announced, called up the re- 
membrance of Mr. O’Connell’s mon- 
ster-meetings ; and we may in all so- 
briety affirm, that if the intellectual 
food supplied to them during the ses- 
sion of the Synod, can be judged of 
by the tempered eloquence of the Sy- 
nodical Address, the state of excite- 
ment in which they were likely to be 
kept by the assembled fathers was lit- 
tle less unwholesome than that boiling 
heat to which the repeal harangues are 
said to have raised them. It seems the 
desire of the Synod, that the Roman 
Catholic Bishops should have authority 
over the “various charitable estab- 
lishments,” as well as over those for 
the education of their poopre ; and the 
Address gives proof, that, however they 
may have conducted themselves with 
regard to the wants of the poor, 
moral or physical, they are not back- 
ward in applying stimuli to their 
malignant passions. We would not 
have wondered had there been a dis- 
tinct reference to the true causes of 
calamities by which the people have 
been afflicted, but we cannot disguise 
from ourselves the wickedness of di- 
recting the vindictive feelings of men 
maddened by sufferings, not to the 
laws, which, in most cases, produced 
such sufferings, but to a class of men 
upon whom the weight of these op- 
pressive laws fell with a most calami- 
tous effect, and who were no more than 
the enforced instruments of visiting 
upon their poorer brethren some por- 
tion of their own distresses. But upon 
topics like these we feel it is not within 
our present province to dilate. They 
are among the ordinary incidents of 
all such assemblies as the Synod of 
Thurles. It was certain of the pecu- 
liarities of that ecclesiastical meeting 
that we have felt ourselves bound to 





* “ History of the Popes,” Book viii., section 15, 





animadvert upon. What can we learn 
from them ? 
«¢ Tt is a most remarkable fact,” ob- 
serves Professor Ranke,* “and one 
which affords an insight into the gene- 
ral course of human affairs, that, at the 
moment when its schemes for the re- 
establishment of an universal supre- 
macy fell to the ground, the papacy 
began also to decay at the core.” Has 
the Papal court learned the moral of 
this brief history, and is she again as- 
jiring to that ascendancy in which, or 
in the effort to attain it, is the secret of 
her existence. There can be no doubt 
that a new energy seems developed in 
the materiel of her establishment, and 
light begins to dawn on the persever- 
ance and the artifice by which, for 
some time past, she has been promot- 
ing her cause. To understand the 
machinations of Romanism, the history 
of the world must be learned, and if 
there be apparent anomalies or irregu- 
larities in her administration of affairs— 
if she tolerate in France what she pro- 
hibits in freland—if she concede in 
Russia and coerce in Piedmont—if she 
yromise in one year what she prohibits 
in another—a just appreciation of the 
circumstances by which she is influ- 
enced will make it clear that her 
policy is simple, that she aims at re- 
taining or acquiring power, and that, 
however oblique or tortuous her way 
may be, she usually makes choice of 
that which leads with most directness, 
or throught least peril, to the object of 
her ambition. 

Is the Synod of Thurles to be re- 
garded as among the processes by 
which her great end, aggrandisement, 
is to be achieved? It is difficult to 
answer. Even conjectures would be 
rash. Unless we knew whether that 
Synod has had secret countenance from 
parties by whom the legislature or 
Government can be controlled, we would 


Jeel reluctant to express an opinion on 


its consequences. If the Assembly has 
been held, as many a meeting of the 
Catholic Association was held, by direc- 
tion of, or in collusion with, powerful 
parties who turned seditious fenpinge 
to their own account, and professed to 
find in it ground of alarm or reason for 
concession, it may furnish pretext for 
measures very perilous to the best in- 
terests of the country. Again, if the 
assembled fathers had a clear and a 
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correct idea of the extent to which 
they can profit by the enlarged ex- 
tension of the Irish franchise, they may 
become patrons and protectors of a 
ministry, and may enjoin upon the 
servants they keep in place such la- 
bours as it shall please their ambition 
to assign them. Here, it is manifest, 
we are too much in the dark to pro- 
nounce on the future they may be 
agents to shape out for the country 
and the empire. But it would appear 
to us, that, whatever doubt there may 
be as to the issues of the synodal ex- 
periment, it has disclosed two great 
characteristics of Romanism, upon 
which it becomes wise men to meditate 
and statesmen to act. 

The first of these is, its intense and 
absorbing passion for power—its ear- 
nestness of purpose to subject to its 
influence and authority the under- 
standing, imagination, and conscience ; 
the whole world of man, his thoughts, 
acts, and feelings. The second is, that 
in its submission to. civil laws, where 
they are not coincident with its own, 
it 1s governed by purely prudential 
considerations—conscience has no con- 
cern in its obedience. Absolute Russia, 
revolutionary France, Protestant Eng- 
land, in their several degrees, could in- 
sure outward respect to laws which it 
was known would be enforced; but 
let there be a prospect that resistance 
to such laws may be successful, and no 
** compunctious visiting of nature ” will 
discourage the resistance by setting 
forth the mass of misery and crime 
that may be attendant on the struggle. 
What waters of strife may be let loose 
by the Synod of Thurles, history will 
have to tell—the encouragement it has 
afforded to disaffection, we have had 
laid upon us the responsibility to wit- 
ness, 
a foreign potentate exercising almost 
a sovereign authority in our land ; in- 
hibiting masses of people upon whom 
our constitution bestows the privileges 
of British subjects, from accepting the 
instruction which the State regards as 
a guarantee for the honest and safe 
exercise of these high privileges; pro- 
hibiting this educational system, not 
because he proves it to be evil, but 
because the Papal See condemns it. 
We have seen persons under this 
authority defy the State, by a daring 
assumption of titles (in correspond- 
ence with Government officials, and 
in pastoral addresses), which the laws 
of the country pronounce a crime. 
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Such things will be judged of as in- 
dications of purpose by the people— 
they should serve as admonitory les- 
sons to the State. The careless way- 
farer who is stung or bitten to death, 
after having heard the notice of dan- 
ger which providéng nature compels 
the venomous beast to afford, has but 
himself to blame for the destruction 
which has come, not unawares, upon 
him. 

If the government, and its leading 
organ in the Irish press, are moved by 
the same spirit, we must conjecture 
that the “rattle” has given warning 
in vain. Zhe Dublin Evening Post, 
which proclaims that ‘the Synodical 
Address will be read with attention 
and respect,” publishes a ‘* Memoran- 
dum” fully entitled, we frankly admit, 
tothe grave consideration claimed for it : 


“THE SYNODICAL ADDRESS. 

“ The following most important memo- 
randum, which may be considered an autho- 
ritative statement, is most worthy of all at- 
tention at the present moment :— 

“ * Memorandum, 

“¢Tt is known that the acts of the late 
Synod can haye no effect until they shall 
have obtained the sanction of the Holy See. 
On this account its decrees are kept secret, 
until the final decision of his Holiness re- 
garding them shall have been declared. 
With respect, however, to the Synodical Ad- 
dress—which was to obtain immediate pub- 
licity without having been submitted to the 
Pope—the same reserve is not required ; and 
it is no longer a secret that it contains a 
passage of which many of the prelates have 
disapproved. A large number of that body 
(though not a majority) were adverse to 
any publication from the Synod regarding 
the Queen’s Colleges, except the Rescripts 
themselves, until certain points not yet de- 
cided by the Holy See should have been sub- 
mitted to the final judgment of his Holiness ; 
and if, when the Address, which had been 
already voted by a majority, was read at the 
last sitting of the Synod, it was not deemed 
expedient to waste the small remaining time 
of the Synod in the renewal of what would 
be then a useless contest, it by no means 
follows that any one of those several prelates 
alluded to had changed his previously ex- 
pressed opinion. 

“*Tt is even asserted, by persons who 
ought to know the fact, that on certain points 
not yet decided regarding the Colleges, the 
opinions of the bishops are so nearly balanced 
as to admit of a majority of one only. All 
will, however, submit to the final decision of 
the Holy See. 

‘“** The letter which refers to the deans of 
residence, &c., was not considered by all the 
prelates as an authoritative Papal docu- 
ment,’”—Lvening Post, 17th Sept., 1850. 
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It is, we repeat, difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of a publica. 
tion like this. Some short time since 
it was vaunted by the Zimes that, be- 
cause of the publicity of its proceed- 
ings, and the presence of reporters ex- 
ercising their office during the discus- 
sion of its measures, there could be 


nothing alarming in the Synod of 


Thurles. It is now intimated, with 
authority, by an organ of the Govern- 
ment, that the Synod was a secret so- 
ciety, that it has published an address, 
which is to be read ‘‘ with attention 
and respect,” and that it has passed 
decrees which ‘‘are to be kept secret” 
until the decision (not of the govern- 
ment but) of a foreign potentate, di- 
rect their publication. If the secret 
decrees are to be judged of by the 
Address which the Synod was notafraid 
to publish, there was certainly much 
to justify suspicion, if not alarm, in 
the synodical proceedings. When an 
assembly, in which every individual 
was bound by an oath of feudal, or more 
than feudal, obedience to a foreign 
power, regarded an Address condem- 
natory of such a scheme as that which 
the bishops denounced, a document 
which it was wise to make public, and 
when they appended tothe Address sig- 
natures by which they openly and deli- 
berately violated the law of the land, 
it would not be marvellous if the deli- 
berations which they felt it expedient 
to conceal, occasioned some feeli 
distrust in the government they op- 
posed and insulted. 

Further, it is announced i in the ‘*me- 
morandum,” that of the bishops assem- 
bled in synod at Thurles, “there was 
a majority of one only,” but that “ all 
will submit to the decision of the Holy 
See.” The assembly was divided— 
there was a majority of one, we may 
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collect, adverse to the Government 
and law of Great Britain; in a few 
weeks more there will be unanimity 
in the synodal decision; the large mi- 
nority will, in all probability, adopt 
the resolutions of what is now the 
smallest possible majority, and all the 
bishops of the Church of Rome in Ire. 
land will be arrayed against the Go- 
vernment and the laws; or, if the less 
unfavourable alternative be chosen, the 
British Government will owe the miti- 
gation of contumely to the commands 
of a forei ‘ign potentate. A pitiable es- 
tate this for a mighty empire—England 
abased to a dependance on the proba. 
bility that Pio Nono may have learned, 
from the contingencies of his own life, 
Ww isdom enough to discourage disaflec- 
tion in his Irish episcopal vassals— 


** Mirandusque cliens sedet ad preteria reges 
Donec Bythino libeat vigilare tyranno." 


Her Majesty’s ministers are guar- 
dians of their own honour. To them 
the indignity may be of light account— 


** To show their miseries in foreign lands, 
Condemned, as needy suppliunts, to wait 
The tyrant’s sentence and the slaves’ debate.” 


But there are interests and duties 
not their own, upon which their con- 
duct must have an influence, and which 
it will be baseness unparalleled if they 
wantonly ab: undon. The glory of the 
British crown is at their mercy—is it 
to be made a sport for the Vatican ? 
Subjects of their royal mistress, if pro- 
tected in the righteous exercise of their 
own judgment, will continue well-affect- 
ed to the laws and to their Queen 
and are the Queen’s ministers to deny 
them protection, and tamely stand by 
while the Pope, if it so pleases ** His 
Holiness,” indoctrinates them in trea- 
son? 





